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THE RELIGIOUS PRINCIPLE IN BEOWULF 


EFLECTIVE Englishmen of the seventh and eighth centuries, living 
under the transforming influence of classical and Christian ideas, 
must have satisfied a special need by revaluating their Germanic patri- 
mony in terms of the new culture. In that process the Teutonic heritage 
naturally took on an added lustre wherever it lent itself to Christian 
interpretation. Beowulf more fully than any other English poem reflects 
that effort to assimilate and reappraise whereby the Germanic tradition 
from the Continent was ennobled by the new theology, as by a light 
flashed backward into the heroic past.! Thus the career of the Danish 
king Heremod becomes an exemplum for a Christian homily on pride; 
Grendel, creature of northern fantasy, is placed in a Biblical lineage of 
evil reaching back to the first murder. The poet probably recognized, 
however, that his illumination of the past stopped short of perfect fusion 
of new and old, to say nothing of historical fidelity. Doubtless he was 
less disturbed than we are by vestiges of his pagan sources that lie awk- 
wardly in the matrix of his Christian prepossessions. He had the ad- 
vantage of knowing what he meant when, for example, he used terms of 
various and elastic connotation like wyrd. Also, if Iam not mistaken, he 
saw his divergent materials in relation to a great central truth, an under- 
lying principle which enabled him to recognize a larger unity in his fabu- 
lous tales than appears on the surface, and which made them in his eyes 
more worthy to survive in a reflective poem of epic magnitude. 

This conception of Beowulf is, of course, not new. Professor Klaeber 
speaks of “the problem of finding a formula which satisfactorily explains 
the peculiar spiritual atmosphere of the poem.’” Its didactic nature has 
given rise to the theory that it was designed to be a mirror for princes, 
to allegorical explanations, and to Klaeber’s conception of the hero as a 
deliverer and redeemer, battling against the powers of darkness, and 


1 “Beowulf... stands like Hervér at the tomb of Angantfr, ‘between the worlds’ ” 
(R. W. Chambers, Beowulf, An Introduction, rev. ed., p. 489). 
* F. Klaeber, Beowulf, 3rd. ed., p. cxxi., n. 28. 
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310 The Religious Principle in “Beowulf” 


“suggesting the most exalted hero-life known to Christians.’’? Professor 
Gerald G. Walsh, pushing this thesis beyond the bounds discreetly set 
by Klaeber, regards Beowulf as “‘a single allegorical song intimating the 
Divine Mystery of Redemption.” More specifically he writes: 


Grendel is the Devil; Beowulf offering himself for others is Christ redeeming man 
by self-sacrifice. .. . The suggestion throughout the epic is that man falls and 
needs a Saviour who will redeem him by the conquest of evil.‘ 


Yet the reserve of the Christian poet in recasting his heathen tales is 
an arresting feature of the transformed narrative, and no small factor in 
the problem of interpretation. Whereas the Englishman and his circle 
could not have tolerated a hero loyal to Woden and Thunor, they would 
not have understood a man with no religious allegiance. At the same 
time, lovers of heroic verse who were equipped to follow Beowulf in its 
bridled allusions, its irony, and its rich vocabulary® could hardly have 
relished a story presenting Scandinavians of pre-conversion days as or- 
thodox Catholics; such outright transformation of pagan Teutonic lore 
was reserved for later times and the more popular audience of the 
Nibelungenlied. The Beowulf-poet may be resolving the dilemma when 
he avoids reference to Christian worship or the saints and merely repre- 
sents his nobler agents as intelligent monotheists. Except for temporary 
apostasy under great stress, they are loyal to the one true God (séd 
metod), like the chosen people of the Old Testament.® 

Even leaving that anachronism out of account, Beowulf “remains to 
us a singular and, in a sense, problematic poem.’ As Klaeber comments, 
the heroic legends in the hands of the Christian poet ‘assumed a mark- 
edly edifying character which requires to be analyzed and explained.” 
The solution is to be sought not, I think, in any dominant message that 
the writer sought to convey, but rather in assumptions governing his 
vision of the past, imaginative moulds into which history or legend must 
be poured before either might become significant or viable for him. 

Among the beliefs that underlie the poet’s treatment of his heathen 
narratives, the most inclusive is the Christian doctrine of Providence, 


3 Beowulf, 3rd. ed., pp. li; cf. “Die Christlichen Elemente im Beowulf,” Anglia, Xxxv, 
111-136; 249-270, 453-482; ibid., xxxv1, 169-199. 

‘ Gerald G. Walsh, Medieval Humanism, pp. 45-46. 

§ The “sophisticated style” and “respectable scholarly attainments of the author” are 
no longer matters for debate, and these, of course, presuppose a ‘fit audience.’ (Cf. J. S. P. 
Tatlock, ‘“Layamon’s Poetic Style in Its Relations,” Manly Anniversary Studies, pp. 3-4; 
F. Klaeber, Beowulf, pp. Ixviii, cxxi; W. W. Lawrence, Beowulf and Epic Tradition, pp. 3-4; 
C. W. Kennedy, The Earliest English Poetry, p. 14, etc.) 

* Cf. Klaeber, Beowulf, p. cx, on “the Old Testament atmosphere”’ of the poem. 

7 [bid., p. cxx. 8 Ibid. 
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the conception of God as having governed all races of mankind since the 
creation, and as bestowing all favors, natural or supernatural, that men 
enjoy. Few would challenge this truism concerning the poet’s philosophy, 
notwithstanding his disturbing references to wyrd.® But the orthodox 
view of Providence known to the English converts also included the 
dogma of election and grace, which analysts of Beowulf have neglected. 
I wish to suggest here that the theory of grace, alongside the doctrine 
of Providence, conditioned the poet’s view of the past and influenced his 
interpretation of events and agents in his stories. Actual proof being out 
of the question, the only tests at hand are harmony with the prevailing 
tenor of the poem and congeniality to the intellectual climate in which 
it flowered. Without forgetting either, I turn first to the intellectual cli- 
mate, disregarding for the moment any pagan survivals that may have 
colored the early English attitude to Christian teaching. 


I 


Beowulf probably belongs to that golden age of early English libraries'® 
to which King Alfred looks longingly back in his Preface to The Pastoral 
Care. In those libraries, Professor Ogilvy tells us, poets and scholars 
might have found, alongside other treasures, ‘a very respectable collec- 
tion of pagan Latin poets and an extraordinarily complete one of their 
Christian successors,” many saints’ lives, and “‘an enormous number of 
Patristic works, including those of the greatest Fathers of the Church, 
both Latin and Greek.” Among these writers by far the most influen- 
tial on the religious thought of the early English were Gregory, Jerome, 
and Augustine; more particularly Augustine. In this respect England 


* Among witnesses to the essentially Christian character of Beowulf, such as Chambers, 
Rankin, Pizzo, Klaeber, Batchelor, a recent spokesman is Professor C. W. Kennedy, who 
describes the transmutation of pagan materials as ‘‘a deeply pervasive infusion of Christian 
spirit coloring thought and judgment, governing motive and action, a continuous and active 
agent in the process of transformation” (Beowulf, the Oldest English Epic [1940], p. xlix; 
The Earliest English Poetry [1943], p. 87). 

See J. D. A. Ogilvy, Books Known to Anglo-Latin Writers from Aldhelm to Alcuin 
(670-804), p. 95, who concludes that English education was in better case than has been 
assumed before the coming of Hadrian and Theodore in 668 (pp. 103-104), and places the 
golden age of Anglo-Saxon libraries between the arrival of those scholars and the death of 
Benedict Biscop (p. 95). Ogilvy is convinced that not a great many books were added to 
English libraries between the years 735 and 790 (p. 94), probably because the English al- 
ready “had possessed themselves of a large proportion of the works then current in Western 
Europe” (p. 96). 

4 Tbid., p.97. 

1 King Alfred practically equates these Fathers with Biblical writers when he refers to 
heaven as “the everlasting home which He hath promised us through Saint Augustine, 
Saint Gregory, and Saint Jerome and through many other holy Fathers” (King Alfred’s 
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was, to be sure, not exceptional at a time when religious dogma through- 
out Roman Christendom was dominated by Augustine,” and “‘the all- 
important topic in men’s minds was that of God’s grace.” 

In England a prime favorite among Augustine’s writings was his analy- 
sis of the past, viewed sub specie aeternitatis, wherein the principles of 
predestination and grace are most amply described in their effects upon 
history. The City of God, Ogilvy concludes, ‘“‘must have been known in 
England from the very beginning of the eighth century at the latest, and 
probably reached the island as early as the times of Hadrian and Theo- 
dore. It is continually cited, and quoted without citation,” by Anglo- 
Latin writers from Aldhelm" to Alcuin.” By all odds the most popular 
section of the Civitas Dei in England was Book 15,'* Augustine’s account 
of the two societies, or divisions of God’s creatures, which have existed 
side by side since the Fall of the Angels, and are destined to go on in 
continual warfare to the last trump of doom. In short, the Righteous 
and the Reprobate: “the one predestined to reign eternally with God, 
the other condemned to perpetual torment with the Devil’’;'® the heav- 
enly citizen, as typified by Abel, “by grace predestined and by grace 
elected,” and the carnal citizen, as typified by Cain.?° 

Grace in the theological sense is often referred to by Old English 
writers," and frequently in an off-hand fashion which indicates what 





Old English Version of St. Augustine’s Soliloquies, tr. by H. L. Hargrove, Yale Studies in 
English, 22.1). For a statement regarding the influence of Augustine, Gregory, and Jerome 
on Anglo-Latin writers of the eighth century, see Ogilvy, pp. 13-14, 40-43, 49-55, and his 
summary, p. 97: “In the last analysis, . . . the importance of the eighth-century English 
for their immediate successors (and perhaps for us) was very largely due to their study of 
the greatest of the Fathers of the Church.” 

3 For a convenient statement of this commonplace see, e.g., Harnack, A History of 
Dogma 5.3, or Cushman, A Beginner’s History of Philosophy 1.335-337. 

14 The statement appears in a summary by Cushman (op. cit., 1.335) of philosophical 
trends in Western Europe for the entire period between the years 476 and 1000. “The 
intellectual world,” he writes, “was dominated by Neo-Platonic idealism, and the all im- 
portant topic in men’s minds was that of God’s grace. Augustine stood at the beginning of 
the period and organized its conception of grace for it.” 18 Ogilvy, p. 14. 

16 For the suggestion that the Beowulf-poet was influenced by Aldhelm, see A. S. Cook, 
“The Possible Begetter of the Old English Beowulf and Widsith,” Transactions of the Con- 
necticut Academy of Arts and Sciences, xxv, 281-346; and his briefer articles: “Beowulf 
1422,” MLN, xxxrx, 77-82, and “Aldhelm and the Source of Beowulf 2523,” MLN, x1, 


137-142. 17 Ogilvy, p. 14and n. 26. 18 Tbid., n. 26. 
19 De Civitate Dei 15.1, ed. by Welldon. Here, and in most other quotations, my English 
renderings follow Healey’s translation. 20 Ibid. 


*! Since this fact is seldom noted, I append a list of allusions to grace in the theological! 
sense, compiled from a partial survey of pertinent O.E. poems and of the O.E. Bede (i.c., 
Eccl. Hist. and Life and Miracles of St. Cuthbert). The terms for ‘grace’ in these passages 
are dr, ést, giefu and its compounds, gifnes, hyldo, liss, milts (cf. Bosworth-Toller) : 
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would be expected, that the doctrine of grace, like the related dogma of 
election, was taken for granted. Such doubtless would have been the 
case even though The City of God and other treatises by Augustine had 
not been read in England,” and yet they must have increased the interest 
of the English in those doctrines. The Augustinian emphasis on pre- 
destination and grace may, indeed, have served a special need of the 
Germanic converts by easing for them the ascent from pagan fatalism 
to the Christian belief in Divine Providence.* And the popularity of 
Book 15 of the Civitas Dei, added to and reinforcing the influence of its 
Biblical sources, may be reflected in the sharp dualism of Old English 
religious verse and its preoccupation with the destiny of the elect (dd 
gecorenan) and the doomed (64 wyrgedan). The Augustinian categories, 
or the Scriptural categories illumined and brought into greater promi- 
nence by Augustine, doubtless became a part of cultured men’s equip- 





Ar: Andreas 979; Christ 335; Guthlac 620, 766; Prayer 111 110; Wanderer 1 (?), 114. 

Est: Elene 985; Gifts 87; Guthlac 826; Phoenix 46. 

Greru: Andreas 530, 548, 575; Christ 42, 80, 480, 649, 710, 860, 1243; Christ and Satan 571, 
644; Daniel 199, 420; Eccl. Hist. 1. 7, 13, 16, 1. 5, 9, mt. 1, 3, rv. 3, 18, 21, 22, 25, 29, 
v. 20; Elene 182, 199, 966, 1032, 1057, 1143, 1156, 1246; Genesis 2331, 2811; Gifts 21; 
Guthlac 100, 124, 530,772, 1115, 1303; Juliana 316, 447, 517; Phoenix 557; Solomon 
65; St. Cuthbert, Chapters 1, 4, 5, 11, 23, 46. 

Eanciru: Juliana 316. 

Hzxocirv: Christ 3748. 

SunpurR-GIFU : Christ 80. 

Wou.porcirvu: Elene 107; Gloria 44. 

Grrness: Prayer 111. 110, 114. 

Hypo: Azarias 13, 22; Daniel 292, 439. 

Liss: Christ 1646. 

Mitts: Azarias 50; Andreas 140, 544; Exodus 292; Guthlac 21; Juliana 657; Wanderer 2. 

For a survey of Aelfric’s view of grace see N. O. Halvorson, Doctrinal Terms in Aelfric’s 
Homilies, University of Iowa Humanistic Studies, 5.1, pp. 53-63. See also A. Keiser, 
The Influence of Christianity on the Vocabulary of Old English Poetry, University of Illinois 
Studies in Language and Literature, 5.1, pp. 75-76, under “Gifts.” 

* The works of Gregory, who accepted Augustine’s views of predestination, election, 
and grace (F. H. Duddon, Gregory the Great, 374, 400-403), would alone have insured the 
currency of the doctrines in England. They are assumed in The Pastoral Care, which was 
used by the English clergy from the time ‘of Augustine’s mission (IH. Sweet, Gregory’s 
Pastoral, E.E.T.S., 45, 50, p. 8). For references to election and grace see ilid., pp. 50, 218, 
219, 237, 381, and more especially, pp. 465, 467-469. I have made no survey of allusions to 
election in O.E., but see Bede, Eccl. Hist.,O.E. version 2.110, and mentions of the elect in 
Christ 1635; Daniel 150, 735; Gloria 42; Guthlac 59, 769; Juliana 16-17, 605; Phoenix 593- 
594, 

* Cf. the evolution of the term wyrd. A. Keiser, discussing its use in O.E. poetry, says: 
“In the case of wyrd we observe that the mythological force has been lost almost com- 
pletely. The word takes a two-fold development under Christian influence, being used in 
the sense of God and predestination, and in that of the fallen angel or devil” (The Influence 
of Christianity on the Vocabulary of Old English Poetry, p. 11; cf. pp. 52-53, 80, 87). 
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ment for analyzing experience and judging conduct in life or legend. And 
the unifying principle in Augustine’s view of history—the conception of 
Divine Providence as ruling all peoples from the beginning and as bhe- 
stowing all gifts and graces—supplied a key to understanding the past 
of the Germanic tribes, as well as that of the Hebrews or the pagan 
nations that are discussed in The City of God.™ 
In any case, the theme of the Beowulf-poet must have risen to higher 
levels of meaning when he recognized the hand of God in his tales of 
pre-Christian Scandinavia. He delighted to observe that the Christian 
deity always had ruled mankind: 
$68 is gec¥Sed, 
Set mihtig God manna cynnes 
wéold wideferhd (700-702). 


Metod eallum wéold 
gumena cynnes, swa hé na git ded (1057-1058). 


Wolde d6m Godes dé&dum rédan 
gumena gehwylcum swé hé ni gén ded (2858-59).% 


Thus the poet states his premise for seeing God’s provident care oi 
Geats and Danes as the deciding factor in various turns of events in the 
narrative. 

The orthodox Christian belief that the Divine mercies never have been 
reserved exclusively for the faithful would have left a poet free to repre- 
sent the Creator as conferring grace on Scandinavian men of good wil! 
and as withholding it from the criminal kind of Grendel. It is most un- 
likely that the author of Beowulf deliberately set out to illustrate that 
dogma; yet obviously he has reconceived his legendary tales in terms of 
the Christian dualism, probably because he had come to sort all experi- 
ence by that principle. He likewise appears to have had in mind the 
doctrine of grace, which was hardly separable from that dualism, as a 
postulate for understanding the past. Re-examined in the light of grace, 
certain troublesome passages in Beowulf become less obscure and the 
figure of Grendel, in particular, emerges in sharper relief. 


II 


For the Christian author reinterpreting Teutonic folklore, Grende! 
may have suggested the first link with the Bible. The classical giants 


* The transfer to Teutonic history and legend may have been aided by the current 
belief that the Germanic peoples were descended from Japheth. Aelfric says of Noah's 
sons: “Of Japhet 64m gingstan, Se wes gebletsod Surh Noe, cém Saet norSene mennisc be 
Sere nordse” (De Veteri Testamento, ed. by Grein, p. 4). 

% See also Beowulf, 1610-11, 1724-27, and cf. Civitas Dei 2.22, 4.33, 5.11-12, etc. 
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that warred against the gods had been readily identified by Patristic 
writers, and thence by English commentators, with the subversive giants 
of Genesis 6.4,%* whose final habitation was held to be the watery inferno 
described in Job 26.5-6: 


Ecce gigantes gemunt sub aquis, et qui habitant cum eis; 
nudus est infernus coram illo, et nullum operimentum perditioni.” 


These monsters “under the waters, and those who dwell with them,” are 
identified by Jerome with “the Devil and proud men under the earth; 
that is, all the unfaithful in Hell.’’* Gregory, whose Moralia on the Book 
of Job “was enormously popular in England’”® in the seventh and eighth 
centuries, further relates the giants of Job 26 to Isaiah 26.14: Mortui non 
vivant; gigantes non resurgant. Gregory explains that “the giants will not 
rise again” from the dead because excessive pride bars them from the 
remedy of penitence; and he further cites Proverbs 21.16, to the effect 
that the erring man is destined to dwell in the company of the giants.*° 
Whether or not the Beowulf-poet knew these commentaries on the Bible 
at first hand,*' he not unnaturally associated his Scandinavian giants 
(entas, eotenas, Oyrsas) in their haunts beneath the waters with the 
gigantes of Genesis,” for ever doomed to the sub-aquatic Sheol of Job 26. 
The highly figurative conception of Grendel and his abode probably owes 
much to semi-symbolic Biblical giants. 

In Patristic exegesis, as in Beowulf 111-114, the evil giants of Genesis 
were identified with the descendants of Cain,* and Grendel likewise had 
been condemned by the Creator among Cain’s kind (him Scyppend 
forscrifen hafde/ in Caines cynne).* Professor Tolkien regards this simi- 
larity as the initial point of contact in the poet’s mind between heathen 
lore and Christian theology; here “new Scripture and old tradition 


* 0. F. Emerson, “Legends of Cain, Especially in Old and Middle English,” PMLA, 
xiv (1906), 909. 

27 See S. J. Crawford, “‘Grendel’s Descent from Cain,” MLR, xxi, 207; xxrv, 63, for 
the earliest suggestion that the poet had this Scriptural passage in mind in describing 
Grendel’s abode. 

** Migne, Patrologia Latina 23.1509. 

* Ogilvy, p. 42. The Moralia, he says, probably came to England not much later than 
the mission of Augustine (ibid.). 

” Vir qui erraverit a via doctrinae in coetu gigantum commorabitur (Vulgate). The com- 
ment by Gregory isin Moralia 17.21. 

* For a convincing argument that Beowulf 1724-68 was inspired by Gregory, see Cook, 
“Cynewulf’s Part in Our Beowulf,” Transactions of the Connecticut Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, xxv11, 385-406. 

® Beowulf, 111-114; see 1687-93 for another reference to the giants of Genesis, gigantas. 

% Emerson, pp. 888-929; also De Civitate Dei 15.23 and Bede, Commentaria in Scripturas 
Sacras, ed. by Giles, 1, 92. 4 Beowulf, 106-107. 
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touched and ignited.’ The analogy between Cain and Grendel is wel 
sustained. Guilty alike of envy, anger, murder, and impenitence, both 
were outlaws from the genial fellowship of men and estranged from the 
favor of God. The connection of Grendel and his mother with magic, as 
in their power to put a spell on swords, the magic sword in their posses- 
sion, or Grendel’s bag made by déofles creftum, further suggests the 
progeny of Cain, who were credited with the invention of magic and 
weapons.® 

But the author of Beowulf belonged to a society that was accustomed 
to allegorical interpretation of the Scriptures. He, moreover, is given to 
cryptic allusion and ironic understatement, and is often intent upon the 
inner significance of his narrative. He is not the person to range Grende! 
and his dam literally among the kinsmen of Cain, as has been assumed. 
The complete destruction of Cain’s actual descendants is referred to in 
that very passage wherein Grendel is said to have been condemned among 
their kind,*’ and their annihilation in the Deluge is again alluded to in 
the inscription on the magic sword by means of which Beowulf dispatches 
Grendel’s mother.** The poet never quite affirms that Grendel was de- 
scended from Cain, unless his vague ‘thence’ (damon) may mean ‘from 
him’ in lines 111 and 1265. In the former passage, after numbering his 
villain with Cdines cynne (105-107) and the describing the exile of Cain, 
the poet adds: ‘Thence sprang all evil progeny, giants, etc., including 
the giants that strove against God.’’*® In the second instance, having 
alluded again to Cain’s proscription, the poem reads: “Thence sprang 
many accursed souls, including Grendel, hateful, savage reprobate.’ 

In identifying the Grendel family with “the race of Cain,” the poet, 
I take it, is merely employing a metaphor for the society of reprobates, 
which is tersely contained in St. Guthlac’s condemnation of his fiendish 
tempters: Vae vobis, filit tenebrarum, semen Cain!* The conception under- 


% J. R. R. Tolkien, Beowulf: The Monsters and the Critics, British Academy Lecture, 
(London, 1936), p. 27. 

% See Emerson, pp. 915-916. The legend that Cain’s descendants originated weapons is, 
of course, to be traced to the mention in Genesis 4.22 of Tubal Cain as “an instructor of 
every artificer in brass and iron.” 

37 Beowul f, 104-114. 

38 Thid., 1688-93. 


ad Danon untydras ealle onwécon 
eotenas ond ylfe ond orcneas, 
swylce gigantas, 64 wid Gode wunnon 
lange Sr4ge (111-114). 

ad Danon wéc fela 


geé-sceaftgdsta; wes Sera Grendel sum, 
heorowearh hetelfc (1265-67). See note 73 below for my rendering of geé-sceaftgésta 
“| Vita Guthlaci, c. 19, quoted by Klaeber, Anglia, xxxv, 262. 
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lies Bede’s Commentary on Genesis, Chapters 1v and v. Therein Abel is 
presented as a type of Christ incarnate, Christ on the cross, all Christian 
martyrs, and the elect, who are but pilgrims on the earth.” Cain is 
interpreted as a type of those who persecute the just and, setting their 
hearts on earthly treasure, are shut out from the grace of Divine cognition 
and from the faith and hope of the elect.“ Thus Bede sees in the murder 
of Abel the origin of that dualism that is to persist to the end to time: 
the suffering of the saints and the crimes of the reprobate, who are figura- 
tively designated by the city that Cain built.“ In the destruction by the 
Flood, also, Bede recognizes that city of the impious, the universal so- 
ciety of reprobates (diluvio deleta, in quo spiritualiter insinuatur quod 
impiorum civitas, id est, societas tota reproborum).* 

The figure of speech making Cain the patriarch of reprobates and 
heretics persisted throughout the Middle Ages. Note the expressions for 
‘Cain’s kindred’ in the following passages, and compare the ‘semen Cain’ 
of the Vita Guthlaci and the ‘Caines cynne’ of Beowulf: 


And of Sab, the duk Mauryn, 
He was of Kaymes kunrede. 
(Kyng Alisaunder 1932-33). 


And yif he livede 50 foule theves, 
Dat weren of Kaym kin and of Eves, 
He scholden hange by de necke. 
(Havelok the Dane 2044-46) 


The forest fast San wold he seke, 
And als the karl of Kaymes kyn. 
(Ywaine and Gawin 588-589) 


As to live in lust, in lechery to leyke: 
Such caitives count to become of Cains kind. 
(Little John Nobody 22-23) 


Of the kynrede of Caym he [Satan| caste the freres. 
(Peres the Ploughmans Crede 486)" 


® Venerabilis Bedae Commentaria in Scripuras Sacras, ed. by J. A. Giles, 1, 67, 70-71, 
74-75, 78-79. “8 Tbid.,1, 74-75, 77, 78-79. 

“ Ibid., 1. 78-79. “With the blood of Abel,” says Gregory, “began the passion of the 
Church, and the Church of the elect before and after Christ is one” (F. H. Duddon, Gregory 
the Great, 11, 293-294). Aelfric also speaks of the slaying of Abel as betokening the Cruci- 
fixion (De Veteri Testamento, p. 3). # Bede, Commentaria, 1.80. 

* Emerson, pp. 885-887, quotes line 23 of this excerpt and also the three quotations that 
precede it here. He frequently speaks of Grendel as one of “Cain’s devil descendants,” 
or “the devil kin of Cain.”” Emerson, however, never relates the metaphor Cdines cynne 
to the most elaborate development thereof, Book 15 of The City of God. 

“ Piers also calls the elaborate minsters of the friars “here hyghe helle-hous of Kaymes 
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The same notion must underlie the mediaeval jibe at friars contained 
in the acrostic CAIM, spelled from the names of the principal Orders,‘ 
as it doubtless accounts for the practice in the Chansons de geste of making 
Cain the progenitor of Saracen infidels.*® This convention of the chansons 
also ascribes to the Moslem opponents of Christian warriors traits shared 
by Grendel, but not by the Biblical Cain: gigantic stature, flaming eyes,* 
cannibalism," and a knowledge of sorcery. These analogies, which obvi- 
ously cannot result from the influence of Beowulf on the French poems, 
point to a common tradition, compounded of European giant-lore and 
Christian doctrine, which was already clear in its major outlines in the 
person of Grendel, and persisted into the Renaissance in the portraya! 
of pagan giants. 

Cain as a limb of Satan and founder of evils is a commonplace of 
Scriptural exegesis, both Rabbinical and Patristic, as Emerson has 
abundantly shown.” The idea doubtless reverts mainly to I John 3.12: 
“Not as Cain, who was of that wicked one, and slew his brother.’’ Obvi- 
ously, to be “of Cain’s kindred”’ is equivalent to being “of that wicked 
one.” However, it is in The City of God that the metaphor of Cain as 
patriarch of the reprobate is most elaborately and memorably set forth; 
the later use of the convention in European letters is, perhaps, but one 
more testimony to the commanding influence of Augustine’s masterpiece. 
In Book 15, more especially, Augustine sees the origin of the dual parties 
of mankind in the murder of Abel. “Cain,” he writes, “belongs to the 
City of Man; Abel belongs to the City of God.™... Cain conceived of 
God’s command like a wicked reprobate, and, yielding to his height of 
envy, lay in wait for his brother and slew him. This was the founder of 
the fleshly society.’ “Thus out of Adam’s condemned race, as out of a 
putrefied lump, God elected some vessels to mercy and some to wrath, 
giving due pains unto the one, and undue grace to the other.” After the 
death of Abel, Cain and Seth became the heads of the rival factions;*” 





kynde” (1, 559). Cf. Wyclif’s name for friars’ dwellings: ““(Caymes castle” (English W orks 
Hitherto Unprinted, pp. 129, 211, 420). 

48 E.g., in Political Poems, ed. by Wright, 1, 266. 

4 William Wistar Comfort, “The Literary Réle of the Saracens in the French Epic,” 
PMLA, tv (1940), 629, 652. 

6° Grendel’s eye flames with an ugly light (Beowulf, 726-727), whereas the eyes of the 
Saracen giants are “‘red as coals of fire’”’ (Comfort, pp. 650-651). 

1 Comfort, pp. 650-652. See also C. M. Jones, ‘The Conventional Saracen of the Songs 
of Geste,” Speculum, xvui (1942), 205 and n. 2, 218-219. 

& Emerson, pp. 835-837, 916-926. 

53 Oddly, Emerson, in his “Legends of Cain,” mentions the Civitas Dei only in relation 
to unimportant details, and never alludes to the réle of Cain as founder of the Satanic 
City. Civitas Dei, 15.1. 55 Tbid., 15.7. % Tbid., 15.2. 57 [bid., 15.17. 
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and, the actual descendants of Cain having perished in the Flood, the 
Earthly City was repaired by Cham (Ham),®* and »erpetuated by his 
grandson, Nimrod, gigans venator contra Dominum.*® 

Book 15 of the Civitas Dei was, as we have seen, a favorite of Anglo- 
Latin authors. It is cited by Bede in some half-dozen of his works® and 
was a major inspiration for pertinent sections of his Commentary on 
Genesis.“ There, as we likewise have noted, Bede refers now and again 
to the dual factions stemming from the first murder: the faithful, pre- 
figured by the innocent Abel, whose sacrifice was pleasing to God; the 
wicked, typified by the exiled Cain, whose “envy and persecution .. . 
foreshadow the crimes of the reprobate.’ 

Bede has much to say also of Ham (Cham), “that wicked one, alien 
to the society of the just,’ from whose seed came Nimrod, “that ac- 
cursed one, who perverted anew the state of human intercourse’™ by 
building Babylon, “the city of the Devil; that is, the universal multitude 
of the reprobate.” That “lost city,’’ which is peopled by “exiles and 
transgressors and tyrants,” and “wanders a vagabond through the cor- 
ruptions of this life,” suggests both Cain and the proscribed Grendel, 
notorious mearcstapa,” “fated wretch, treading the paths of exile in the 
likeness of a man.’ Further, the circumstance that Augustine and Bede 
alike represent Cain and Cham as successively founders of the line of 
reprobates may explain why early English authors and scribes sometimes 
confused Cham with Cain, as in Alcuin’s [nterrogationes et Responsiones 
in Genesin® and in the Beowulf manuscript, where Grendel is said to 
have been condemned among Cames cynne, instead of the Cdines cynne™ 
of emended texts.” 


58 Tbid., 15.20, 16.1-3. 

59 Tbid., 16.3; cf. 16.4-5, 10. Ishmael, who is likewise mentioned in the Chansons de geste 
as an ancestor of the Saracens, is described by Augustine as a spiritual descendant of Cain, 
“a son of the bondwoman, born of the flesh,” as opposed to “the sons of promise”’ (ibid., 
15.2). The influence of the Civitas alone was great enough to account for the tradition that 
both Cain and Ishmael were progenitors of Saracens and other infidels. 

® According to a list of citations which Professor Ogilvy graciously sent me, as a supple- 
ment to those mentioned in Books Known to Anglo-Latin Writers, p. 14, n. 26. 

*! Ogilvy, p. 14, n. 26, citing Migne’s notes, but the similarities are obvious. 

® Bede, pp. 78-79, more particularly, but see also notes 42-45 above. 

% Tbid., p. 136. % Tbid., p. 133. % Tbid., pp. 143-145, 146. % Ibid., p. 146. 

% Médre mearcstapa, Beowulf 103. Mearcstapa, usually glossed ‘wanderer in the waste 
borderland,’ but literally ‘boundary-stepper,’ looks like an equivalent of the Latin ‘trans- 
gressor.’ Cf. ‘trespasser.’ 8 Beowulf, 1351-52. 69 Emerson, p. 925. 

However, as Professor Henning Larsen reminds me, orthography may have assisted 
in the confusion, the in of mss. being similar to the letter m. 

” Tertullian also mentions the tradition connecting Cham with Cain (Liber De Prae- 
scriptionibus, Cap. 1; quoted by Emerson, p. 925), but Augustine’s treatise was better 
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The quality of the Beowulf-poet, as well as the currency of the tradi- 
tion that Cain was spiritual father of the reprobate, makes it unlikely 
that Grendel was identified with the race of Cain with any save figurative 
intent. Grendel is a typical denizen of the Earthly City: foe to God (fig 
wid God, 811; Godes andsaca, 786), fated wretch (earmsceapen, 1351), 
accursed spirit (werig gdést, 133), hateful savage reprobate (hearowearh™ 
hetelic, 1267), one of those gedsceaftgdstas™ whose line reverts to the crime 
and proscription of Cain. The point of the epithet dréamum bedéled, 
twice applied to Grendel (721, 1275), is not merely that he is deprived of 
the joys of human fellowship, but rather that he is shut out from eterna] 
blessedness.™ The phrase and its synonyms are commonplaces for alien- 
ation from God and the bliss of the elect. (Compare line 1227, where 
Beowulf is described as ‘blessed,’ dréamhealdende.) 

Bearing the Divine wrath (Godes yrre bar,” 711), treading the paths 
of exile (1352), Grendel and his dam, grim and grédig (121, 1499), gifre 
and galgméd (1277), are compelled, as akin to Cain, to inhabit cold 
streams (1261) and windy headlands (windige nessas, 1358). Thus are 
they conceived in much the same terms as the apostate angels, grédige 
and gifre, in the poem Christ and Satan (32, 192); for the angels also had 
been proscribed (forscrifen, 32-33), doomed to wander in the paths of 
exile (120), and to dwell mider under nessas (31, 90, 134), in Dissum 
neowlan genipe (101, 179; cf. Beowulf 1360: under nessa genipu). 

The reprobation of Grendel, who was too fast in the toils of crime to 





known. The fact that Augustine and Bede both hold Cham and Cain responsible for the 
reprobate disposes of the suggestion that English writers were led to confuse the two only 
through an Irish legend that Cham had inherited the curse and reputation of Cain. On the 
subject see Klaeber, Anglia, xxxv, 259; Beowulf, note to 1.107; Emerson, p. 925; Cook, 
“The Possible Begetter of the Old English Beowulf and Widsith,” loc. cit. 

7 Heorowearh, ‘savage reprobate’ (Klaeber, Anglia, xxxv, 253). 

8 Gedsceaftgdsta, |. 1266, often translated ‘demons sent by fate.’ However, since gedsceaft 
means something ‘determined of old,’ the most direct meaning of gedésceaftgdst would seem 
to be ‘spirit predetermined,’ ‘predestinate soul.’ 

7 Gummere, I note belatedly, makes this observation in The Oldest English Epic, p. 25. 

% Thus in Christ and Satan, which has many phrasesin common with Beowulf, the Saviour 
denounced the apostate angels and denied them the bliss of Heaven, #.e., ‘‘deprived them 
of joy” (dréamum bedélde, 68). Satan, described like Grendel as atol égléca (161), and like 
Grendel condemned “‘to tread the paths of exile’ (wadan wracldstas, 121, 259), is “bereft 
of glory” (wuldre benemed, dugudum bedéled, 119-121) and “deprived of everlasting joy” 
(168). After the Judgment the souls of the Blest will shine “freed from sorrow” (sorgum 
bedélde, 294-296) ; but “the adversaries of God’’ (Godes andsacan) will be sheared of glory, 
shut out from bliss” (wuldres bescyrde, dréamum bedélde, 242-243). So also in Guthlac the 
devil tempters of the saint are “deprived of bliss” (dréame bidrorene, 626, 901); “‘joy has 
been far removed from them” (667-669). Cf. Keiser, pp. 127-128, on dréam as ‘heavenly 
joy.’ 

76 Cf. John, 3.36; Romans, 9.21-22 (Vulgate). 
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repent,’? may be mentioned also in that crux of long standing, Beowulf 
166-169: 
Heorot eardode 
sincfage sel sweartum nihtum. 
(N6 hé Sone gifstél grétan méste, 
madoum for Metode; né his myne wisse). 


Deep in an account of the monster’s reign of terror, his nightly usurpation 
of the gift-hall Heorot, the poet, let us suppose, was reminded of the 
central ceremony of treasure-giving of which the lord Hrothgar and his 
thanes were deprived. This thought, perhaps, suggested the spiritual 
gifstol (cf. gésta gifst6l, Christ 572), the throne of grace, to which Grendel 
had no access; and so the poet paused in characteristic fashion to remind 
us that the triumph of that evil one was circumscribed and temporary: 
“He might not approach the throne of grace, precious treasure, in the 
presence of God; he knew not His favor” (168-169).’* If, however, 
maddum and gifstél merely signify Hrothgar’s treasure-hoard and throne, 
the passage would seem to refer, nevertheless, to the exclusion of Grendel 
from Divine favor. Compare Kennedy’s rendering in Beowulf, the Oldest 
English Epic: 

But throne or treasure he might not touch, 

Finding no favor or grace with God. 


Walsh’s contention that Grendel is the devil often seems to be justified. 
Helle-gast, helle-hefta, Grendel is branded with familiar kennings for 
Satan and his peers: féond on helle, scucca, scinna, atol égléca, féond 
mancynnes, hel-riine, deorc déadscua, sceadu-genga waiting to entrap and 
drag men “under darkness” (707), or eager to flee the grip of Beowulf 
and seek the concourse of fiends (sécan déofla gedrag, 756). The associa- 
tion of the Grendel pair with demons is the clearer by reason of the 
nature of their dwelling place, which plainly resembles the Hell described 
by Old English writers,”* and which may be reminiscent of the sub- 
aquatic Sheol of Job. 26. 


Naes hit lengra fyrst, 
ac ymb 4ne niht eft gefremede 
mordbeala mare, ond né mearn fore, 
Sahde ond fyrene; wes té fast on 54m (134-137). 

78 Emerson, p. 863, also regards the passage as a reference to the reprobation of Grendel, 
and translates gifstél ‘throne of grace,’ as in Christ, 572. For gif, gifu (giefu), meaning ‘Di- 
vine grace,’ see Bosworth-Toller and note 21 above. Might Beowulf 168-169 be reminiscent 
of God’s rejection of Cain’s offering at the altar? 

See p. 315 above, for parallels between the abode of the apostate angels and that of 
Grendel; also Klaeber’s notes on Beowulf, 1357-66, and Carleton Brown, “Beowulf and the 
Blickling Homilies and Some Textual Notes,’’ PMLA, rut (1938), 905-909. As regards 
Lawrence’s suggestion that the desolate moors were added to the Beowulfian scenery as 
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Yet the Satanic epithets for the Scandinavian water-monsters need squ 
not be taken too literally; for Lucifer and his followers, whether apostate gra! 
angels or reprobate mortals, are described in much the same language by wal 
Old English and later mediaeval writers. The convention, ultimately stor 
Biblical, which makes little or no distinction between earthly and other- not! 
world servants of the Fiend, is thus explained by Gregory: circ 
Now as this same Saviour of us is one Person with the assembly of the good, for thes 
He himself is the Head of the Body and we are all the Body of the Head; so our of g 
old enemy is one person with the whole company of the damned. . . . And so it brir 
is meet that all that is said . . . of our old enemy should be applied to his body, the 
i.e., to all wicked persons.*®® him 
The theory is elaborated in The City of God. Though the impious City Her 
had Cain as its earthly founder, the apostasy of Lucifer, symbolized by take 
the separation of light from darkness, marked the beginning of the dual A 
cities." Thus are there but two societies of souls in all the universe. fave 

i The citizens of the Heavenly state are God and his angels and all righte- Pro 
; ous men, whether living or dead; those of the Earthly state are Satan is th 
and the rebel angels, all wicked men still living and all the wicked dead.” the 

In the life temporal Grendel is but a cannibalistic monster in the like- muc 
ness of a man, a stranger to grace, a murderous outlaw who meets death adm 
at the hands of a better wrestler. Hell then receives his heathen sou! cons 
(850-852). Yet in the mind of the poet, his folklore giants, like those in Si 
Genesis, seem to have become associated with ‘‘the whole company of cept 

+ the damned,” the Body of Satan. One is tempted to surmise that the dest 
author of Beowulf, in the manner of Bede and Augustine, envisioned the justi 
race of Cain in its timeless as well as its transitory state, and thus, as in tl 
by a bold metaphor, conceived of Grendel and his dam as already deni- that 

zens at Hell. Compare Dante’s Tolomea, and the Man of Law’s judgment Alfre 


on the fiendish Donegild: 
Fy, feendlych spirit, for I dar wel telle, 
Thogh thou heere walke, thy spirit is in helle. 





Beo\ 
III appr 
Equating the figures of evil in new creed and old legend was less speer 
hazardous than the task of making a Teutonic Hercules like Beowulf a 
. od 

features in keeping with Grendel’s descent from the exiled Cain, cf. the Vulgate version 
of Job. 30.6, wherein godless outlaws are said to dwell “in the desert places of the torrents 8S 
and the caverns of the earth,” a fairly accurate description of the site of Grendel’s abode, religic 
and as figuratively conceived. order 
8° Moralia, Book 4; Library of Fathers of the Holy Catholic Church (Oxford, 1845), 1, 196. Roma 
81 Civitas Dei, 11.19, 33. Britai 
82 Tbid., 12.1. Aelfric (Homilies, 1.4.14-16) explains that the Fiend as Antichrist will % K 
come, as Christ came, in human likeness, mennisc mann and so6 déofol. Cf.n. 
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square with Christian tradition. And yet in a realm of fantasy and epic 
grandeur, where a hero might have in his hand-grip the strength of thirty 
warriors, the poet was bound only by the larger outline of his inherited 
stories and the canons of heroic verse. So long as his poem contained 
nothing offensive to the tastes of the courtly, and perhaps ecclesiastical, 
circles to which he belonged, he had no cause to strain out gnats of 
theological or historical improbability. By presenting Scandinavian men 
of good will as looking in the main to the governance of God he might 
bring them within the sympathetic ken of their English cousins.™ At 
the same time, the highly fanciful and romantic cast of his poem gave 
him leave to add color and a semblance of realism to his picture of the 
Heroic Age by describing the splendor of pagan funerals. (“The City 
taketh no heed of what is diverse in manners or in laws and institutions.’’) 
As we turn from Grendel the reprobate to those who enjoyed Divine 
favor, and so to the brighter aspect of our poet’s vision of an overruling 
| Providence, the spectre of Wyrd appears and demands attention. What 
| is the relation of W yrd to the mihtig God who had governed mankind from 
the beginning and who, by withholding or conferring favors, controls 
much of the action of the narrative? Although the nature of the evidence 
admits of no definitive answer, a partial one must be sought for in any 
| consideration of the view of destiny expressed or implied in the poem. 
Students of Beowulf often approach references to wyrd with precon- 
ceptions of the “blind and inexorable power” of the Teutonic goddess of 
destiny; but uses of the term in Old English, including those in Beowulf, 
justify that notion only here and there.™ ‘Fate’ sounds inexorable enough 


; in the maxim of Beowulf 455: Géd 4 wyrd swé hio scel! However, a wyrd 
that goes as she or it must does so in obedience to a superior power, as 
t Alfred observes in paraphrasing Boethius: 


Dios wandriende wyrd Se wé wyrd hdted féro aefter his (God's) 
fordonce and after his gedeahte, swd swé hé tiohhad Bat hit ste.™ 


Beowulf, who uses the maxim about wyrd in line 455 to comment on his 
approaching encounter with Grendel, has already affirmed in the same 
5 speech that he whom Death takes in the contest must be resigned to 
{ Dryhtnes dime (440-441). In a later speech Beowulf asserts that witig 
God will decide the outcome of the struggle (685-686). 


S ® Shakespeare displays a similar tact in foregoing historical accuracy as regards the 

religion of his agents in King Lear. As inhabitants of pre-Christian Britain, in a social! 
order where justice seems to be inactive, they acknowledge only pagan gods; but invoke 

i. Roman gods known to Elizabethan audiences, rather than unfamiliar deities of early 

Britain. * See note 23 above. 

ll ® King Alfred’s Old English Version of Boethius, 39.6, p. 128 in Sedgefield’s edition. 

Cf. n. 91 below. 
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‘Fate’ also appears to have had a hand in the death of Beowulf. W yrd 
did not grant him victory in the battle with the Dragon (2573-75). In 
attacking the monster against the advice of friends, the aged king héold 
on héahgesceap (3079-84); and the fate (gifede) that drew him to the 
Dragon’s hoard was ‘too strong’ or, perhaps, ‘too harsh’ (46 swid, 3085-86), 
Yet here again we do not know what conception of destiny lay back of 
the poet’s words, nor to what extent the sense of doom that attends the 
passing of Beowulf*® was dictated by literary art. Needless to say, a 
pattern of destiny setting heroes apart from ordinary men is a feature 
of epic tradition which is not peculiar to the pagan Germans or the early 
English.*7 The Beowulf poet, in conceiving his materials imaginatively, 
also must have felt privileged to use wyrd in a figurative sense (as it is 
used, for example, in Guthlac 1351 and in Phoenix 210) wherever the rich 
connotations of the symbol might deepen his perspective. 

Few now would contend that he drank “from the chalice of the Lord 
and the chalice of demons,” or that he mixed his drinks in a confused 
compromise. That view does not accord with his evident sincerity or his 
mental vigor, nor with the main tenor of the poem. Now and again, as 
Professor Kennedy notes, “God and W yrd are brought into juxtaposition 
in such manner as to imply control of Fate by the superior power of 
Christian divinity.”** Indeed, at times the poet seems to have been at 
pains to make the point clear,’® doubtless from the vantage-point of 
some principle of synthesis that was taken for granted also by the 
circle for which he wrote. 

In the execution of Pope Gregory’s policy of tolerance towards Ger- 
manic tradition, wherever it might be turned to account in converting 
the English, Wyrd may have been pressed into the service of the new 
faith. In her malign aspect she might easily share the common ‘fate’ 


86 Professor R. J. Menner (The Poetical Dialogues of Solomon and Saturn, p. 63), who sees 
in Solomon and Saturn, 364-366, an allusion to the belief that a man must endure his “hour 
of fate,’”’ refers the notion to Teutonic paganism, and probably rightly. Yet the idea is also 
Biblical (Job, 14.5). Cf. Guthlac, 1030-32. 

87 Nor to the Greeks and Romans, as mediaeval Christians knew when they conceived 
and nurtured the legends of the Christian King Arthur; and as the Nun’s Priest of Chaucer 
knew when, with an apostrophe to “‘destinee that mayst not been eschewed,” he pictured 
the mock-heroic Chauntecleer as a victim of disaster “by heigh imaginacioun forncast.”’ 

88 Beowulf, the Oldest English Epic, p. 1; The Earliest English Poetry, p. 88. 

89 In lines 477-479, 569-573 (?), 1055-58; also in 2525-27 if metod here means ‘God,’ 
as it does elsewhere in Beowulf and almost everywhere else in O.E. writings (cf. Keiser, 
p. 67). In lines 569-573, the ‘Fate’ that delivers the gallant, undoomed earl actually is the 
subsiding of the waters and the rising of the sun, beorht beacen Godes. Thus here, too, wyrd 
may have been associated with Providence, if the utterance is more than a faded prover). 
Cf. Beowulf 2291-93, where the unfage is easily saved from woe and exile through the grace 
of the Ruler, Waldendes hyldo. 
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of heathen gods and become a Christian demon; as such she appears in 
Andreas 613-614. Or she might be identified with the element of muta- 
bility, sorrow, and death which came into the world as a result of the 
Fall, a réle which approaches that ascribed to her in Solomon and Saturn 
416-668.%° Again, in her larger pagan function as goddess of destiny wyrd 
might be associated with the doctrine of Providence, as in Elene 1046-49 
and 1122-23, and more elaborately in the Alfredian Boethius 39.4-8.! 
Boethius and Alfred assert that not everything in the world is subject to 
Fate, but that Fate and all that is subject to it are controlled by Divine 
Providence; and wyrd in the passage cited from Elene seems to be 
identical with Providence.™ 

It would be rash to conclude that the Beowulf poet was familiar with 


% The revolt and fall of the angels is here given as the explanation for the presence in 
the world of ‘“wyrd the mighty”—beginner of evils, scather of the soul, waker of woe, 
bringer of years, mother of feud, daughter of death, father and mother of every capital sin 
(frumscylda gehwes: of every original sin?). Professor Menner doubtless is right in con 
cluding that here wyrd is not identical with Satan; ‘“‘the implication is rather that the evils 
men endure are the result of Lucifer’s rebellion” (op. cit., p. 139). This conception of wyrd 
foreshadows the mediaeval notion of Fortune, as set forth in Boccaccio’s De Casibus Viro- 
rum. Cf. Professor Farnham’s resumé: “The power of Fortune came into being because of 
Adam’s and Eve’s disobedience to God. . . . Through that first Fall all miseries entered this 
world of ours, all misfortunes, all of those things by which men post along the road towards 
an inescapable death: in a word, all the mockery of Fortune” (The Medieval Heritage of 
Elizabethan Tragedy, p. 85). In keeping with his Christian interpretation of Fate, Solomon 
in the dialogue with Saturn holds that whereas Wyrd is hard to change, a wise man may 
meet each blow of circumstance (wyrda gehwylce) by means of prudence, the help of friends, 
and the power of the Divine Spirit (Solomon and Saturn, 427-433), a solution which Menner 
(p. 63, n. 4) compares with “the compromises of the Beowulf-poet,”’ as reflected in Beowulf, 
2291, 2574, and 979; 2625-27; 1056. Professor B. C. Williams relates the passage in Solo- 
mon and Saturn to Beowulf, 572 (Gnomic Poetry in Anglo-Saxon, p. 65). 

% The system of Boethius does not preclude the narrower view of wyrd as a demon, nor 
the related conception in Solomon and Saturn. The Boethian Fate, which is but the working 
out in time of the divine Prescience, may be executed through the various devices of 
demons, as well as by divine spirits, the human soul, and the instrumentality of nature 
(De Consolatione Philoso phiae, 4. Pr. 6.36-65). Here Alfred’s rendering follows the Latin 
rather closely, using wyrd to signify both Fortune and Fate, foredanc for providentia, and 
foretiohhung probably in a reminiscence of the predestinatio used earlier by Boethius (4. Pr. 
6. 12-13). After explaining that the fickle Fortune we call wyrd merely follows the Provi- 
dence of God, as he has ordained, Alfred continues: Siddan wé hit hatad wyrd sid8an hit 
geworht bid; er hit wes Godes foredanc and his foretfiohhung. D4 wyrd hé Sonne wyrcd 
ode Surh 84 gédan englas, odée Surh monna sawla, odde Surh Serra gesceafta lIff, ode 
Surh héofenes tungl, odde Surh S4ra scuccena mislfce lotwrencas; hwflum Surh dn dara, 
hwflum Surh éall 34 (39.6, pp. 128-129 in Sedgefield’s edition). 

% Consolatio 4. Pr. 6.60-65; Alfred’s Boethius, 39.6, p. 129 in Sedgefield’s edition. 

% Keiser, p. 62, commenting on Elene, 1046-49, says, “‘One is tempted to identify the 
word wyrd with foreordination or predestination. Such an interpretation is placed upon 
wyrd by Old English homilists. In glosses forewyrd has the sense of predestination.” 
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the synthesis of Boethius, at first or second hand, although The Consola- 
tion of Philosophy apparently was known to Bede, as to Alcuin.™ Yet, 
notwithstanding our ignorance of the chronology of most Old English 
verse, we may infer that Beowulf is not much older than Andreas and 
Elene, and that any principles of harmony between Wyrd and Christian 
philosophy which were accepted by the author, or authors, of those poems 
may well have been familiar also to the author of Beowulf. 


IV 


The conclusion that he regarded ‘fate’ as subordinate to the Divine 
will is, of course, the only theory that would be consistent with the poet's 
frequent reference to God’s protecting care of the Geats and Danes and 
his control of their fortunes. The King of Glory, in special concern ior 
the safety of the Danes, provides the mighty Geat as hall-guard against 
the giant (665-669), shields Beowulf (1658) after endowing him with fabu- 
lous strength, and grants him the victory over Grendel’s mother (1553- 
56). The safe emergence of the refugee who took the fatal cup from the 
Dragon’s hoard inspires the comment that a man undoomed and enjoying 
Divine grace may easily escape woe and exile. Hrothgar attributes 
Beowulf’s timely arrival to the favor of God (381-384), and moralizes 
on the liberality of mihtig God to erring mankind (1724-34). Beowulf, 
relying on supernatural aid, including his own Heaven-sent physical 
strength, gives hélig Dryhten credit for his triumphs in combat.” 

One or two passages suggest that Beowulf and his companions are 
recipients of supernatural grace, Divine solicitude for their souls. Close 
upon a reminder that mihtig God has forever ruled mankind (701-702), 
the poet describes the Geats asleep in Heorot, but assures us of their 
security from the malignant Grendel: “It was well known amongst men 
that the demon might not draw them under the shades, as God would 


% Ogilvy, p. 22. Cf. Earle’s contention that Providence and fate in Beowulf are har- 
monized under the influence of Boethius (The Deeds of Beowulf, p. 144). 
% Beowulf, 2291-93: 


Swf meg unfege éaBe gedigan 
wéan ond wrécsi5, sé Se Waldendes 
hyldo gehealded! 


% Beowulf, 669-670, 685-687, 440-441 and possibly 958-960, where Beowulf speaks of 
his defeat of Grendel: 


Wé dat ellenweorc éstum miclum 
feohtan fremedon, frécne genéddon, 
eafod unchdes. 


Here éstum miclum may signify ‘through abundant grace’ and thus the glory would be 
God’s. Note that Beowulf is replying to Hrothgar’s speech of gratitude and congratulation, 
which repeatedly credits the deliverance of the Danes to divine intervention. 
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not have it so” (705-707). The protection here referred to can hardly be 
mere bodily safety, for one of the sleeping Geats, Hondscio, is promptly 
devoured by Grendel. That we have, instead, a theological commonplace 
on the Creator’s protection of the just from the power of demons seems 
to be indicated by the context of the similar expression, ‘thrust under the 
shades,’ in St. Guthlac’s speech to devils come to tempt him: “Sinful 
creatures, cut off from glory, ye need not hope by cunning devices to 
thrust me under the shades, nor to draw me backward into the fiery 
blaze, the house of Hell.’”’ Note the similarities between the two: 
Det wes yldum cid, 
det hie ne méste, 64 Metod nolde, 


se scynscada, under sceadu bregdan. 
(Beowulf 705-707) 
Ne Surfan gé wénan, wuldre biscyrede, 


Set gé mec synfulle mid searocreftum 
under scad sconde scifan métan 
ne in bél blésan bregdon*” on‘ hinder, 
in helle has. 

(Guthlac 673-677) 


In both passages the phrase under sceadu (sc@ad) may be reminiscent of 
the kindred in obscurum of the Offertory in the Daily Mass for the Dead: 


Domine, Jesu Christe, Rex gloriae, libera animas omnium fidelium defunctorum 
de poenis inferni, et de profundo lacu: libera eas de ore leonis, ne absorbeat eas 
tartarus, ne cadant in obscurum. 


Light on the English expression, as used in Guthlac and in Beowulf,® is 
found also in an explanation of the equivalent sub umbra of Job 40.22 
by Gregory, who relates the convention to A pocalypse 6.8: 


It is written of the ancient enemy, “His name was death.” All reprobates are 
therefore the shadow of death . . . when they take on themselves a resemblance 
to his malice. And they cover the Elect of God when they gain strength against 
them . . . in the cruelty of persecution.” 


Grace also seems to have delivered Beowulf from the consequences of 
the incantation dooming any one who should disturb the Dragon’s hoard 
to the torments of Hell, unless he were granted leave by “the true King 
of Victory.” The listed provisions of the curse that is to be visited upon 


" On infinitives ending in on, a characteristic of Guthlac, see The Exeter Book, ed. by 
G. P. Krapp and E. V. K. Dobbie, p. 265. 

8 Cf. Séostrum forwylmed, Elene 7626: and under dimscuan, Andreas 140-141. 

* Gregory, Moralia, Bk. 33; Library of the Fathers, 11, 559. The elect may be tempted 
by “the cunning enemy,” but not fully deceived by him. (Gregory’s Pastoral, ed. by Sweet, 
p. 464.) 
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the plunderer are followed by lines usually emended to read: 


nefne goldhwete georwor hefde 
Agendesést r gescéawod (3074-75). 


So emended, the passage is freely rendered as follows by Kennedy: 


Except the invader should first be favored 
With the loving grace of the Lord of all. 


But this interpretation converts the lines into a virtual repetition of 
Beowulf 3054-57.°° The Ms. reading of the so-called locus desperatus 
(3074-75), as punctuated by Wyatt, is 

Nes hé gold-hwete; gearwor hefde 

Agendes ést <r gescéawod. 


Divine favor annuls the curse in either version. But is not the manu- 
script (with gold-hwét instead of gold-hwéte) to be preferred, as explaining 
why the malediction had no power over the soul of Beowulf, although he 
disturbed the treasure?!" Thus, in the words of Professor Tinker: 
“But Beowulf was not greedy for gold; rather had he looked for the grace 
of the Almighty.’ 

Beowulf—secg betsta, wigend weordfullost, wyruld-cyninga manna mil- 
dust ond mondwérust—in virtue approaches the Virgilian Ripheus, whom 
Dante assigns to Paradise, to illustrate the grace of God to a pagan 
who “placed all his love below on righteousness.’’** But our English poet, 
whose genius lay rather in indirection, understatement, and the power 
of suggestion, merely asserts that the soul of Beowulf departed from 
his breast to seek sédfestra dim.“ ‘The glory of the saints,’ are we 
to suppose? Or, perhaps, ‘the judgment meted out to the righteous’? 
Or merely ‘whatever reward awaits just men in Beowulf’s situation’?! 


108 nefne God sylfa 
sigora S68-cyning, sealde 64m Se hé wolde 
(hé is manna gehyld) hord openian, 
efne swA hwylcum manna sw4 him gemet dthte. 


101 K laeber’s contention that Beowulf’s death is brought about by “a mysterious, hidden 
spell” (Beowulf, p. xlix) hardly seems justified. The curse may have been represented as the 
cause of the hero’s death in the source used by the poet, but he everywhere speaks of the 
malediction as limited or made powerless by Divine Mercy, which even seems to have 
saved the thief of the goblet from “woe and exile” (2289-93). Certainly the specific terms 
of the curse were not visited on Beowulf. 

102 Cf, Lawrence: “he... had very zealously given heed in the past to the grace of the 
Lord,” as quoted in Klaeber’s copious note on the passage. 

108 Paradiso, 20.118-119. Cf. St. Erkenwald. 14% Beowulf, 2819-20. 

1% Cf, Tolkien, pp. 41-42. At all events, 54 sédfestan was a familiar kenning for the 
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Beowulf’s membership in the society of the just, needless to say, is 
implied in the persistent metaphor of his opposition to the kindred of 
Cain. He who wrestles with the powers of darkness naturally suggests 
“the most exalted hero-life known to Christians.”” The warfare against 
destruction with which the poem is concerned neither began nor ended 
with the magnanimous purging of Hrothgar’s realm. Already Beowulf 
had rid his own people of the subversive monster kind;'® and he was to 
meet death at grips with the Dragon, before ruin should overtake his 
kingdom through the invading armies of Franks, Frisians, and Swedes. 

“Our counsel to the beloved lord, that he approach not the gold- 
warden, was of no avail,” Wiglaf laments. ‘He held to his high des- 
tiny.’”°? By reason of the singleness and consistency of that struggle, the 
“high destiny” of Beowulf, the several episodes are welded into a har- 
mony transcending mere “unity of hero.’ Thereby the fabulous tales 
achieve an epic dignity as the core of a reflective poem which might be 
said to resemble the Scriptural drama only in the sense that each is con- 
cerned with the emergence of evil and its rectification, through Divine 
intervention, by the self-sacrifice of a single hero. This potentiality of 
the theme, superadded to its other attractions, may have moved the 
English poet to salvage the story for his countrymen, and scribes to 
copy his poem as late as the end of the tenth century. 

Here combined were the literary ingredients most to the taste of the 
early English. For here, told with gnomic comment, was hazardous ad- 
venture exhibiting physical and moral heroism, cherished loyalties, and 
a satisfying dualism, wherein the enlightened Christian might recognize 
the hand of Providence and illustrations of the doctrine of grace. Not 
that the blend is allegory. The iron shield of Beowulf is ‘‘not yet the 
breastplate of Righteousness”;!°® Grendel and the Dragon are fleshly 





Blest; hence early English admirers of the Geatish warrior doubtless envisioned him safe 
among the sédfestan at the right hand of the Saviour, as they appear in Christ and Satan 
(611-613); or soaring up to Heaven, as in Guthlac (790-796) ; or at least among the Blessed 
described in Elene (1289-91) as uppermost in the flame that purges righteous souls for 
Paradise. 


1% Beowulf, 415-424. 
107 Beowulf, 3079-84: 
Ne meahton wé gelzran, léofne Séoden 
rices hyrde red enigne, 
Set hé ne grette gold-weard done. ... 


Héold on héahgesceap. 
108 See Lane Cooper, Aristotle on the Art of Poetry, p. 30; also The Poetics of Aristotle, 
Its Meaning and Influence, p. 42. 109 Tolkien, p. 24. 
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inhabitants of the impious City, not symbols of it. Nevertheless, that 
adherence suggests a timeless element in the réle of antagonists and hero, 
as they move against a circumstantial background of Scandinavian 
dynasties and semi-historical events.* 

Marie PapGeTT HAMILTON 


University of Arizona 


* It isa pleasure to record my indebtedness to Professors Lane Cooper and B. S. Monroe 


whose fruitful advice midway in the preparation of this study is but one of many similar 


kindnesses; and to Professor Henning Larsen, whose wise criticism also has saved the essay 
from various errors of omission and commission. 
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XXI 


LINGUISTIC INVESTIGATION OF OLD FRENCH 
HIGH SPIRITUALITY 


HE many valuable studies on Old French spirituality which we 

possess do not consider the higher spirituality par excellence, namely 
mysticism. The reason for it is evident: We have only a few Old French 
mystical texts, none of them presenting an adequately recognizable 
system. Consequently the meaning of the words and metaphors used there 
remains obscure, if there are no Latin parallel texts whose semantic 
implications are more evident. But even if Latin parallels help to a cer- 
tain extent to clear up the meaning, there remains one fact which char- 
acterizes not only the Old French medieval mystical texts, but the Ger- 
man, Italian, and English ones as well. The popular mystical texts are 
vague and not as well organized as the texts of the Schoolmen, whose 
clear terminology generally contains a more precise expression of the 
Ineffable. The whole interest of the linguist lies in discovering how a 
young vernacular language competes in expressivity with the Latin of 
the theologian, and what it can achieve.' The fact that a mystical litera- 
ture in any vernacular comes into being, always means that experimental 
mystics tell others of their experiences, or that pious souls yearn for this 
religious experience of a direct contact with the Divinity after having 
understood the lore of those experimental or real mystics. For the lin- 
guist, of course, it makes no difference—as it does for the theologian or 
the psychologist—whether the mystical text comes from real or would 
like to be mystics. The latter in their urge can be poetically and lingusiti- 
cally more creative than the former who, though religious geniuses, may 
turn out to be poor language makers. 

One thing, however, must be clear to the philologist before he sets out 
to study this language, namely, what the traditional concepts behind 
this language mean. The Old French mystical texts of the fourteenth 
century certainly are connected with the theological and ascetical 
tradition in France up to that time. This evolution is fairly clear. The 
Fathers of the Church, following the teaching of St. Paul, the interpreta- 
tion of the Canticle of Canticles, and tinged with the neoplatonic ter- 
minology of moral and intuitive progress (katharsis=purification, 
photismos = enlightenment, theosis = deification), try to explain the possi- 
bility of the union of the human soul with God not only in the world 
to come, but in this world. Their sporadic teaching is summarized in the 

’ Asimilar problem concerning the competition of the Vernacular with Latin in the field 


of the natural sciences is the topic of Leonardo Olschki, Geschichte der neus prachlichen wis- 
_ senschaftlichen Literatur, 3 vols. (Heidelberg-Firenze, 1919-27). 
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sixth century by Pseudo-Dionysius, the Areopagite. This mystical teach- 
ing breaks largely into life with St. Francis of Assisi (1181-1226) and 
the whole Franciscan movement, with the poet Jacopone da Todi 
(1230-1306), and the theologian St. Bonaventure (1221-74). As far as 
France is concerned, she had done so with the Cistercian movement (St. 
Bernard of Clairvaux, 1090-1153). Whereas the dogmatic content of this 
mysticism is deepened by the Schoolmen (St. Thomas Aquinas, 1226- 
74), the ascetic life as its basis was propagated by Hugo of St. Victor 
(1096-1141), and others. Among the people mysticism finds fervent ad- 
herents since the German Dominicans, such as Suso (1295-1366), and 
the Flemish Augustinian Ruysbroeck (1294-1381), influence the con- 
vents and particularly the half-cloistered feminine beguines, with whom 
must be linked also some of our French texts. They are the forerunners 
of the so called devotio moderna, with which can be connected the Parisian 
Chancellor Gerson (1428). 

For all these groups mysticism means something very clearly circum- 

scribed; therefore I do not refer to a vague definition of mysticism, not 
even to my own in Shipley’s Dictionary of World Literature. I only re- 
produce a definition which just covers that Christian or even Catholic 
Medieval mysticism with which we are confronted in the Old French 
texts. It is the carefully balanced definition of Fr. P. Parente: 
Mystica sensu proprio, stricte, significat sive cognitionem, sive unionem ex 
speciali divina illuminatione obtentam, et non ut fructum humanae activitatis 
et diligentiae assecutam. Huic classi pertinent Dei cognitio ex eius illuminatione 
et intima unione assecuta, infusa seu mystica contemplatio, mystica unio sicuti 
matrimonium mysticum.’ 


This concept is common to all of our Old French texts: J. Gerson’s 
Ad Deum vadit,? his Montaigne de Contemplation, and Mendicité spiri- 
tuelle;* two Franciscan works, the Livre du Paumier,5 and the Provengal 
Scala Divini Amoris;§ finally three Beguine texts, the Dits le l’dme,’ the 
Mystical texts from Metz,® and Waddington’s Manuel des Pechiez.® Ger- 


2 Paschal P. Parente, Quaestiones de Mystica Terminologia, ad Mentem Pseudo-Areo- 
pagitae et Sanctorum Patrum (Washington, D. C., 1941), p. 56. 

3D. H. Carnaham (ed.), The Ad Deum Vadit of Jean Gerson (Urbana, 1917). 

4M. J. Pinet, La montaigne de contemplation. La mendicité spirituelle de Jehan Gerson. 
Etude de deux opuscules francais de Gerson sur la priére (Lyon, 1927). 

5 Karl Christ (ed.), Le Livre du Paumier, in ‘‘Mittelalterliche Handschriften. Festgabe 
Degering”’ (Leipzig, 1926), pp. 57-81. 

6 Vital Motte (ed.), Scala Divini Amoris. Mystischer Traktat in provenzalischer Sprache, 
Diss. (Halle, 1902). 

7 FE, Bechmann (ed.), “Drei Dits de l’Ame,” ZRPA, x11 (1889), 35-84. 

8 Alfons Hilka (ed.), “Altfranzésische Mystik und Beginentum,” ZRPh, xtvm (1927), 
121-170. 

* Hope Emily Allen, “Mystical Lyrics of the Manuel des Péchiez,” Rom. Review, 1x 
(1918), 154-193. 
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son’s texts are original Old French, not translations, while the Livre du 
Paumier paraphrases the Vitis Mystica (attributed to Saint Bonaven- 
ture), and the Provengal Scala Divini Amoris models its genuine mystical 
expressions on a pedantically followed allegory. The Paumier shows the 
mystical stages by the image of the lower and higher branches of the 
growing palmtree; the underlying idea of the Provengal text is the mount- 
ing of the spiritual ladder from Nature to God. The mystical lyrics of 
the Beguine circles, the Dits de l’Gme, and the Mystical texts from Metz 
as well as the lyrical parts of William of Waddington’s Manuel des 
Pechiez, give a bewildering picture of wavering sentiments, which either 
come from, or yearn for, mystical experiences of any kind. Particularly 
for these latter texts, the finding of the exact meaning of the terms by the 
philologist is the necessary spadework for any historian of spirituality 
who wants to read or to use them. 

It will be possible to make all these texts reveal systematically the 
Old French vocabulary and phraseology of higher spiritual experiences, 
if we approach them equally with an onomatological questionnaire taken 
from the later classical mystical system of the Spaniards. This ana- 
chronic procedure to illustrate earlier words and things by later ones, used 
in this study, is one of the soundest methods of modern mystical theology 
itself. One can read through the psychological introspection of the most 
clear Santa Teresa (1515-82), and through the limpidity of San Juan 
de la Cruz (1542-91), the stammerings of the awkward medieval 
mystics, as Pourrat, Poulain, Tanquerey, Garrigou-Lagrange prove in 
their respective works on Christian Spirituality. Thus, our first concern 
will be to establish modern mystical categories, or stages. We are going 
to elucidate our material with reference to the six stages which appear 
throughout the texts: Detachment, Quietude, Illumination, Dark Night 
(Trials), Ecstasy, Mystical Union. These expressions do not need a defi- 
nition here, because they become fully clear from the discussion of the 
texts themselves. I shall be able to illustrate also the details with Spanish 
and other mystical terminology which I have been collecting for years. 

The mystical stages are called in Prov. gras (=gradus), in Old French 
rains (Livre du Paumier), i.e. rami arboris, and passemens in the Beguine 
texts, as is clear from this passage: 


Devotions i va le cours 


Pour le mort au boin roi jalous [Christ]. 
Che sevent bon coer, u il passe. 

Que sont ore chil passement? 

Che sont courtois visettement 
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Il embrase |’affection 

Et donne jubilation... 

Quant 1’[l’4me] a trait en la vision 
De li par contemplation. . . .!° 


I, DETACHMENT 


Even for the simpler aspects of the higher spiritual life, the entire 
ascetic detachment from earthly things is the normal prerequisite. 
Spoiled by the linguistic wealth of the later Spaniards offering words 
like desasimiento (disinterestedness), arrancamiento (uprooting), arrin- 
conamiento (retiring to a corner), we are surprised to find nothing of the 
kind in Old French. The more abstract Latin patterns such as mundatio, 
evacuatio (an emptying), abstractio' are not imitated. We furthermore 
look in vain for mystical semantic implications in Old French words such 
as dégagement, resignement, renoncgance. Only the most common Latin 
words of the Schoolman leave traces: 1. purgatio, 2. collectio, 3. annihila- 
tio, 4. denudatio. 

Whereas purgatio in the technical sense of emptying the soul for God's 
invasion does not affect the Old French words purgance, purgement, puri- 
fiement, it appears at least in Gerson’s “‘vraie purgation et lavement,”” 
and we know from his Latin words that he distinguishes clearly the 
purificatio sensuum (Opera, 111, 323), and the mundificatio cordis (111, 
383), cleaning of senses and spirit. 

Collectio and recollectio with the decisive definition “‘anima.. . a! 
inferiorum memoria, affectu et intellectu ad superiora sensus colli- 
gitur,”"* and “anima cum omnibus potentiis et viribus suis in Deum 
recollecta unus fiat spiritus eum eo’ reappear in the typical learned 
mystical word recollection, which is reshaped probably by Gerson himse!; 
into recueillement. The form of the word is dated from 1429 in the Dir 
tionnaire général, and cannot be a seventeenth century close copy o! 
the Spanish recogimiento, as is believed by Menéndez Pidal.¥ Ann- 
hilatio (the killing of egotistic self to make room for God) appears in « 
verbal adaptation: s’anéantir, and elicits forceful synonyms such a: 
se faire mort au monde,” recalling Kempis’ “Disce mori,” and esi 
souspendu en Dieu,!* recalling St. Thomas’ “‘suspensio” in this sense. 


10 Bechmann, Joc. cit., C, 17 g-181, p. 77. 

11 Jean de Castel (erroneously attributed to Albertus Magnus), De adhaerendo Deo \: 
Opera omnia, ed. Aug. Borgnet (Paris, 1898), xxxvm, 524, col. 1. 

12 Jean Gerson, The Ad Deum Vadit, ed. Carnaham, loc. cit., p. 125. 

13 Jean de Castel, loc. cit., p. 525. 4 Tbid., p. 528. 

4 Ramén Menéndez Pidal, La Lengua de Cristébal Colén. El estilo de Santa Teresa y otr 
estudios (Buenos Aires: Espasa, 1942), p. 150. 16 Bechmann, loc. cit., A, 8c, p. 74 

17 Tbid., A, 33 k, p. 66. 18 Tbid., C, 12, p. 75. 
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Denudatio, a mystical word since Pseudo-Dionysius, the Areopagite, 
as well as a liturgical word (cf. denudatio altarium) implies the very 
essence of beginning mysticism, as is evident from the following text: 
Nuda te a phantasmatibus omnibus rerum corporearum..., ut nuda 
mente inhaereas ei [=Deo], ut nihil quodammodo possibile sit medii 
inter animam tuam et ipsum, ut pure fluere possis . . . in lumen suae 
divinitatis.!* The Old French verbal equivalent se desnuer stresses the 
psychological and the ascetic implications: 


{L’Ame] De toute ocquoison se desnue 
Qui le retrait de li [Dieu] sentir.*° 


This se desnuer means being stripped for Christ according to the example 
of that “jouvencel vestu d’un sidoine [qui] ensuivait Jhesus et le tinrent, 
mais il regreta son sidoine et s’en fuy nuz hors d’iceulx.’” It is also a 
being stripped with Christ in His denudatio (Span. espolio), an “Oter 
tous les vestements de propre volonté pour pendre nuz a l’arbre de la 
croix.” The Old French writers and poets, awkward in handling abstract 
terms,” are famous as clever forgers of locutions. Thus their synonymic 
expressions of se desnuer are occasional creations full of pious energy: 
“Quanque Dieu desplait, fors sachier,”’ to chase away from one’s soul 
whatsoever may displease God;* “Oster son cuer de tout herbage,” to 
take one’s heart from any [earthly] pasture; ‘‘Estre estroite et graille 
{namely, li ame] par desous a toutes les choses terriennes et large par 
desus en l’amour de Dieu,” to be as much as possible closed and inacces- 
sible to things down below and wide open to things above bearing on the 
love of God.* This expression reminds one of Ramon Lull’s (+1315) 
sentence 328 of his Llibre d’amic e amat: “On pus estretes son les vies on 
l’amic va a son amat, pus amples son les amors.” Finally the following 
declaration of Divine Love implies everything the Schoolmen tried to 
make clear with their terminology of detachment. This detachment 
exists: 

Quant telle amour a creature 

Dont n’a de creature cure 

Fors de Dieu en qui se sousprent.”” 


19 Jean de Castel, loc. cit., p. 526. 
* Bechmann, loc. cit., C, 12 b-c, p. 75. 
1 Gerson, The Ad Deum V adit, ed. Carnaham, loc. cit., p. 67. ® Gerson, ibid., p. 109. 
* Cf. Albert D. Menut, The Semantics of Doublets in Old and Middle French (New York, 
1922), passim. % A. Hilka, loc. cit., text 1, str. 8, v.75, p. 129. 
* Bechmann, loc. cit., C, 1d, p. 72. 
* Le Livre du Paumier, ed. Christ, loc. cit., pp. 57-58. 
*7 Bechmann, loc. cit., C, 10 k-m, p. 75. 
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II. QUIETUDE 


Whereas detachment and recollection may be considered pre-mystica! 
phenomena, quietude occurs as the first full-fledged stage, in which the 
soul in full conformity (Span, conformidad, quietud) with God’s will is 
granted a quieting happiness (Span. sosiego, los sentidos adormecidos, un 
sueno sabrosamente ciego). Medieval Latin spoke in this case of Quies 
animae contemplantis,* animi tranquillitas,® requies cordis, cum Dei con- 
solatione suaviter reficitur,®° quietudo (Gerson), quietas contemplationis,® 
ecstatica pax,™ tranquillissima Dei pax,® vacatio et quies.™ 

What is the Old French reaction to this vocabulary? The Old French 
starts by more or less copying it, using coyelé, repos, tranquilité, paix, 
silence, but goes beyond it by more concrete and blissful connotations, 
such as secret lieu, concorde, peuture. Here is the picture: The soul dis- 
covers with Gerson the secret lieu et silence® within itself. It enjoys 
coyeté. This word has blissful implications such as a sweet melody: 
“{Une] Melodie qui encline les couraiges . . . a pité et a quoyeté,’™ or a 
serene night: “‘Le coi et le serain de la nuit.”*” The mystical Old French 
texts bear testimony, indeed, that this guiet means peace and harmony: 
“Pais, coietez et concorde.’’** In this state the soul has become a subtle 
instrument to be used and moved by God and therefore: ‘‘Coie demeure 
en sa plache.’’** The popular texts add that by keeping quiet, the soul 
gets divine nourishment and that the quietude extends to the body. The 
former receives: pouture: Repos et peuture,*° and we are confronted with 
a mystical stage, in which also ‘‘Le corps . . . [est] comme ensevely en 
paix et en transquilité sans la vie des vices et passions . . . , comme im- 
mortel ici par abundance de grace.’ 

Quietude in the more popular mystical literature is stressed in its 
sweet (dulcedo) and blissful (gaudium) effects on the soul, feelings occur- 


*8 St. Bernard, In Canticum Canticorum. Sermo LII, Migne, Patrologia Latina, vol. 184, 
col, 1444, 

29 Sister Agnes Cecile Prendergast, The Latinity of De Vita Contemplativa of Julianus 
Pomerius, Diss., Washington, D. C., Cath. Univ. of America, 1938, p. 76. 

30 Jean de Castel, loc. cit., p. 529. 

31 Title of the last chapter of St. Bonaventure, Itinerarium mentis ad Deum in Opera 
omnia Sancti Bonaventurae (Paris, 1868), vol. x11. 2 Tbid., Prologus, p. 1a. 

33 Sister M. Magdeleine Mueller, The Vocabulary of Pope St. Leo the Great, Diss., Wash- 
ington, D. C., Cath. Univ. of America, 1943, p. 212. 

4 St. Thomas Aquinas, Summa T heologiae, 11, 2, Qu. 182, 1, 3. 

% Gerson, Montaigne de Contemplation, ed. Pinet, loc. cit., p. 18. 

%* Evrart de Conty in Godefroy, Dictionnaire de l’ancienne langue francaise et de tous ses 
dialectes du XIe au Xve siécle (Paris, 1881-1902). 

37 Monstrelet, Chron. in Godefroy, loc. cit. 

38 4 nticlaudianus in Godefroy, loc. cit. 39 Bechmann, loc. cit., C, 191, p. 78. 

© Tbid., C, 18a, p. 77. “ Gerson, The Ad Deum Vadit, ed. Carnaham, loc. cit., p. 129. 
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ring not in the corporeal heart, but in the center of the soul. This stressing 
is a particular Franciscan feature, the coelestis dulcedo of St. Bonaven- 
ture’s Soliloquy,” which culminates, together with gaudium, in the fa- 
mous Franciscan hymn: 

Jesu, dulcis memoria 

Dans vera cordis gaudia: 

Sed super mel et omnia 

Ejus dulcis praesentia.® 


In Richard Rolle of Hampole’s Jncendium Amoris, it is made clear that 
the quieting graces of God “‘non in ocio percipiuntur, sed dulcedo ines- 
timabilis adest,’’“ and in the Mending of Life, written in Middle English, 
again joy is added to the sweetness: ‘“‘Contemplacion is joyful songe of 
godis lufe takyn in mynde with sweetnes. ... This is jubilaccion that 
is end of parfit prayer . . . in this lyfe.’ Old French mysticism gives ex- 
actly the same word pictures. The ecclesiastical-liturgical patterns 
“sustare quoniam suavis est Dominus” (Ps. xxx, 9.), and gaudere in 
Domino dispense us from making the joculator Domini, Saint Francis of 
Assisi, the channel for the troubadouresque dousor and joy (gaug) 
which we find, indeed, together with suavetat in the mystical treatise 
Scala Divini Amoris: ‘‘Rescosta es la doussor de Dieu . . . en lo mieg loc 
de la doussor de las creaturas,’”’ “‘La suavetat de Dieu . . . es dedins la 
suavetat que es en las creaturas,’”*” or clearly defining with these terms 
the mystical degree of quietude (le prumier gra): ““Le prumier [gra] a 
nom Gaug: aquest gra a pujat arma cant en tota doussor . . . asabora la 
doussor de Dieu que la fai alegrar e esgauzir.’’* 

Douceur is also the synonym of quietude for the mystical soul in north- 
ern texts: 

Li grans doucheurs que sens 
Et l’amour qui est au dedens,* 


Une doucheur et une amour 
Qui constraint coeur que mot ne die.*° 


The blissful quality of this quietude, consisting in ne faire seglous (sang- 
lot),®' ne dire mot,®° is further stressed by the Franciscan synonyms: 
Old French pais et joie,” joy of a lasting and morally strengthening 


® Arrigo Levasti, Mistici del Duecento e del Trecento (Milano-Roma: Rizzoli, 1935), 188. 

* Breviarium Romanum, Dominica Sanctissimi Nominis Jesu. In I Vesperis. 

“ Antonie Olmes, Sprache und Stil der englischen Mystik des Mittelalters (Halle: Nie 
meyer, 1933), 44.  Tbid., 45. Scala Divini Amoris, ed. Motte, loc. cit., p. 3. 

"7 Tbid., p. 5.  Tbid., p. 14. 49 Bechmann, loc. cit., B, 7 d-e, p. 69. 

© Tbid., B, 10 a-f, p. 70. 51 Tbid., C, 17 f, p. 77. 8 Tbid., A, 26m, p. 64. 
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quality, as expressed by the definitions “‘joie qui fait le coeur estable,’”™ 
and “divins sentements trés dous,”™ 


[Qui] embrase |’affection 
Et donne jubilation.® 


This jubilation is a technical term explained by Ruysbroeck: “La joie 
et la volupté sont telles que le coeur ne peut les supporter, mais éclate 
en cris de bonheur, et cela s’appelle jubiler ou jubilation, et c’est une joie 
qu’on ne peut montrer par les mots.” Quietude is all that bliss, because 
it is the lowest form of the highest spiritual experience, the experimenta| 
knowledge of God: “Dieu cognoistre en sentant,’*’ or “Dieu sentir en 
orison,’’®” also well known Franciscan concepts. Their exclusively mys- 
tical meaning comes from the contexts, particularly from the first, where 
there is made a clear distinction between a desired feeling (longing) and 
a granted feeling (quietude): 


Fai me toi cognoistre en sentant 
Et si sentir en cognoissant 
Que li miens cuers 1’a desiré.*” 


It is more difficult to account for the jubilant locution of the quieted 
soul: “‘Tenir Dieu en sa nasse.’”** It smacks a little of San Juan de |a 
Cruz’s later expression: “Dar a la caza [God] alcance.’**® The images 
may be quite spontaneous in both cases, fishing and hunting metaphors, 
like the simple verbs trouver in French and hallar in Spanish. The French 
expression, however, seems to point in another direction. Nasse must not 
be here an original metaphor (as in the Quinze Joies de Mariage), but 
one associated with hamegon. God is, as we are soon going to see, the 
Friend of the soul (cf. Ramén Lull, Amic e Amat), and the object of her 
love. Amor had been derived by St. Isidore of Seville from hamus (hook) 
and this etymology runs through the Middle Ages and is found again in 
Andreas Capellanus.© So: A mour—hamecon—nasse might have been the 
associations of our poet, the more so as by a reverse concept Santa Cata- 
rina da Genova sees her heart in God’s hook on a golden thread. 

We know since Santa Teresa that the very essence of the quietude is 
that it concerns the quiet kind of prayer, /a oracién (de quietud), a 


88 Tbid., A, 27i, p. 64. 54 Tbid., B, 2m, p. 68. 55 Tbid., C, 18 g—h, p. 77. 

5 T’ornement des noces spirituelles de Ruysbroeck, traduit par Maurice Maeterlinck 
(Bruxelles: Lacombletz, 1891), p. 130. 

5? Bechmann, Joc. cit., A, 9 a-c, p. 59, and C, 1 f, p. 72. 58 Tbid., C, 17d, p. 77. 

5° In the poem: “Tras de un amoroso lance” in Obras de San Juan de la Cruz, ed. P. 
Bernardo y P. Silverio de Santa Teresa (Buenos Aires: Poblet, 1942), 1, 512. 

© The Art of Courtly Love by Andreas Capellanus, ed. John Jay Parry (New York: 
Columbia U. Press, 1941), p. 31, note 6. 
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prayer, which is no longer discursive, but intuitive, a prayer from spirit 
to Spirit. The Old French mystics are also aware of that kind of prayer 
which incidentally the modern French would call: une priére de simple 
regard, but the Old French said a quickness of prayer, reminding us al- 
most of the Metaphysical Poets: radaiche d’orison,“ in which the soul 
cries in silence: 

[L’Ame] . . . coiement [!] cri(e) 

En orison pour son ami.™ 


Those who are familiar with mystical texts certainly are struck by the 
beauty, exactness and originality of the expression radece d’orison for 
the concept of prayer of quiet. It sounded to me like rapidezsa di preghiera, 
and I suspected that a Franciscan mystical source in Italian might have 
been the channel. But I cannot find anything either in Fra Jacopone da 
Todi, or in Levasti’s Italian mystical texts, or in such a work of mystical 
vulgarization as La teologia mistica attribuita a San Bonaventura gid 
volgarizszata prima del 1367.% The only far off trace I could find is Saint 
Augustine’s rapida cogitatio for the same concept: “‘Rapida cogitatione 
attingimus aeternam sapientiam.’™ 

God’s arrow of love pierces the heart of the silent worshipper, be- 
cause frue prayer, i.e. this prayer of quiet, returns with comforting 
grace from God to the soul: 

Uns dars d’amour le sien [coeur] ataint, 
Viers Orison fait son retour. 


The prayer of quiet, inviting always a felt response is consequently an 
echo-prayer, a boomerang prayer: “‘Orisons faite en bondie.’’™ 

We see Old French mystical texts reach a greater originality. Later 
mystics know the ¢ransverberation of the heart in a more advanced 
mystical stage. The Old French mystics are aware of a kind of reverbera- 
tio. God is wounded amorously by the true prayer of the soul and sends 
the prayer back to the praying one who is wounded in his turn by this 
token of love. An echo-prayer under the sign of the heart wounded by an 
arrow: orison en bondie, involves psychological subtleties such as that 
of St. Bernard who calls somewhere the Word of God an arrow, but in 
spite of our context, I would not rule out entirely the idea of a jumping 
prayer, because Migne’s survey of mystical terms lists a bond extatique.*" 


6! Bechmann, loc. cit., B, 9c, p. 69. 2 Tbid., Brussels Ms 3 d, p. 79. 

83 Ed. Bartolomeo Sorio (Verona: Moroni, 1852). 

%S. Aurelii Augustini, Confessionum Libri tredecim, ed. Martinus Scutella (Lipsiae: 
Teubner, 1934), c. rx, 10, p. 20. 

6 Bechmann, loc. cit., Brussels Ms 2, 1-m, p. 79. % Tbid., C, 10h, p. 75. 

7 Migne, Patrologia, tertia series, vol. 35, word list no. 172. 
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III. IELUMINATION 


This first quiet tasting of God: “‘sibi infundi sentire sancti suavitatem 
amoris” according to Saint Bernard,® soon extends to a divine instruc- 
tion, an infused science, a science of love, to be sure, but also an intuitive 
illumination of the intellect, a revelatio according to Richard of St. 
Victor, an unctio according to St. Bonaventure. Before the Spaniards 
coined the word ciencia de amor, the terminology of the Middle Ages 
failed to seize at once both sides of the phenomenon, the intellectua! 
and the affective. Revelatio, illuminatio, instructio, inspiratio,® lux qua 
mens radiatur™ cover only the intellective process; expressions like 
unctio, sapor internus only mean the affective one. 

Our vernacular texts combine, in a surprising way, both aspects. 
Gerson tries to center on sapience as opposed to science, explains as one 
of its ingredients ‘la saveur [qui] regarde l’affection,” and finally speaks 
of a “‘savoureuse science,’’” Our Provencal text likewise underlines the 
warming (tocar) together with the illuminating (essenhar) character of 
the instructing Divine Fire: ‘“‘Aquest focs tantotz co toca arma, la 
essenha.”’” Even the texts which start from strictly scholastic definitions 
(fois illuminée, voir esperitelement) finally bring in this love element into 
the definitions (orison de cuer loyel en plenté de lumiére), and circumlocu- 
tions (Li sains espirs qui enlumine: 1. enivre doucement, 2. paist de joie, 
d’amour fine). Here is the detailed picture: Old French phraseology shows 
exactly that illumination is what the theologians call fides illustrata donis, 
as proved by the locution: “Bien est sa fois enluminee.”’”* What intueri 
means as opposed to videre, is clarified by Old French Voir esperitele- 
ment,” namely by “lo lugaz matutinals . . . en lo cor.” That this illu- 
mination is God’s very action in the quieted soul, is evident from the state- 
ment: 

Dieu 
En orison de cuer loyel 
Se donne en plenté de lumiére.”* 


That in this process of a loving illumination the infused theological 
virtues are at issue, can be learned not only from St. Thomas (2°, 2", 
qu 171 ff.), but also from the qualities which a beguine mystic must 
possess according to Old French texts: foy enluminant and amour em- 


68 St. Bernard, Im Canticum Canticorum. Sermo XX X11, loc. cit., col. 1384. 

6° Cf. Sister M. Bernard Schieman, The rare and late verbs in St. Augustine’s De Civitate 
Dei, Diss., Washington, D. C., Cath. Univ. of America, 1938, p. 32. 70 Tbid., p. 25. 

™ Gerson, Montaigne de Contem placion, ed. Pinet, loc. cit., p. 32. 

7 Scala Divini Amoris, ed. Motte, loc. cit., p. 5. 

3 A. Hilka, loc. cit., Text 1, str. 25, v. 396, p. 136. ™ Tbid., v. 459, p. 138. 

% Scala Divini Amoris, ed. Motte, loc. cit., 11. 7% Bechmann, loc. cit., B, 4h-i, p. 68. 
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brasant,”’ prerequisite of a divinized soul, a “coeur enluminé,” and “‘cceur 
celestyin,”’* which after her experiences exclaims: 


Tu fons le coeur et sil’esprens, 
Tu l’enlumines et apprens.”* 


That makes clear anew, that the Holy Spirit illuminating the quieted 
soul is at the same time an enlightening and a warming flame, a Liama 
de amor viva: 

Li sains espirs qui enlumine 

Les coeurs de scienche divine 

Et les enivre douchement 

Et paist de joie, d’amour fine.*® 


This amour fine has become a mystical term in the Vernacular itself, and 
probably is the equivalent of the scholastic amor purus (as opposed to 
mixtus), and affective in the deepest sense. Every Romance scholar, of 
course, would be eager to verify the hypothesis, that this amor purus 
informed the fine amour of the trouvéres, and then came back in the ver- 
nacular form from the worldly singers to mystical Old French texts. The 
first point is difficult to prove.*' The second point, that at least fin is a 
troubadour form is not sure either. Fin is not restricted to amour, but 
concerns many implications such as a perfect sorrow for one’s sins =re- 
pentence fine, or a sincere conversion=tourner d Dieu de fin cuer,” ex- 
pressions which seem to have been created in the ecclesiastical sphere. 
This fim means always “refined,” “reaching the peak and highest goal” 


7 A, Hilka, loc. cit., Anhang, 1, p. 157. 78 Bechmann, loc. cit., A, 26h-i, p. 64. 

79 Ibid., A, 17 g-h, p. 61. 89 Tbid., C, 21 a-d, p. 78. 

8! Cf. Etienne Gilson, The Mystical Theology of St. Bernard (New York: Sheed and Ward, 
1940), Appendix IV: St. Bernard and Courtly Love, p. 197, and Myrrha Lot-Borodine, 
Sur les origines et les fin du service d'amour, ‘““Mélanges Jeanroy” (Paris, 1938), pp. 223- 
242. Reto R. Bezzola, “‘Guillaume IX et les origines de |’amour courtois,” Romania, 66 
(1940), 145-237. J. Schwietering, Der Tristan Gottfrieds von Strassburg und die Bernhardin- 
ische Mystik, in “Abhandlungen der Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften,” Berlin, 
1943. Theophil Spoerri, ‘‘Wilhelm von Poitiers,’ Trivium, 2 (1944), 255-277. 

® William of Waddington, Le Manuel des Peschiés, ed. Furnival] (London, 1862), v. 
8330. Details in Brother Leo Charles Yedlicka, The Expressions of the Linguistic Area of 
Repentance and Remorse in Old French, Dissertation, Washington, D. C., Cath. Univ. of 
America, 1945, p. 197. It will appear an unnecessary detour to trace back Fin’ Amors to 
Arabic sources, an attempt recently made by A. J. Denomy, “Fin’ Amors: The pure love 
of the Troubadours, its amorality, and possible source,’ Medieval Studies (Toronto), 7 
(1945), 139-207. Things appear much simpler (secularisation of ecclesiastical concepts) in 
Pierre Rousselot, Pour l'histoire du probléme de l'amour au moyen-dge, Miinster, 1907, 
where there is stressed the amor oboedientialis, and in Hanns Naumann’s chapter Der 
héfische Gott of “Ritterliche Standeskultur um 1200,” in Hanns Naumann und Giinther 
Miller, Héfische Kultur, Halle, 1929, 1-78, where there is stressed the quasi divine will of 
the Lady as the supreme and unique law and canon of minne ({fin’ amors). 
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in conformity with its etymological derivation from finis, “end” (REI\’, 
No. 3315) and certainly does not only correspond to purus, but also to 
bonus, verus, perfectus, oboediens, i.e. to a long range of nuances whose 
center seems to be a rectitudo called by Saint Bernard affectio pura 
(Tractatus de charitate, Migne, PL 184, col. 630, §95). 

The Old French circumlocutions for illumination gain momentum by 
the fact, that in the terminology of the theologians, even St. Bonaven- 
ture’s there is no clear distinction between active meditation and re- 
ceived, or infused contemplation (illumination). It was less the theolog- 
ical fact than the psychological implication of contemplating, which 
made the distinction so difficult. It was one of the greatest achievements 
of Hugo of St. Victor to have settled this question with his famous 
definition: “‘Contemplatio est perspicax et liber animi intuitus in res 
perspiciendas usquequaque diffusas. Et ita quodammodo quod meditatio 
quaerit, contemplatio possidet.”® 

It is astonishing that this difficult distinction can be repeated by a 
simple French beguine when she explains that meditation is a mere be- 
lieving (cuidier), longing for truth (demander, quérir, languir), a painful 
study (labourer, maigrir), and finally a kind of taste of truth resulting 
from syllogisms and conclusions (goster), whereas she understands by 
illumination a convincing certitude (savoir), final possession of interior 
knowledge (prendre, trouver) at the price of detachment (mourir) crowned 
by quietude (reposer), growth in perfection (engraisser), and the full 
taste of God’s truth (assavourer). In other words: God’s infusing of 
Divine Light into the soul makes her so sure of herself that she can tell a 
doctor of the Sorbonne the difference between the inadequate attempts 
of theology to pierce the Divine mysteries (meditatio, speculatio), and 
the self-evident results of mystic illumination (contemplatio) : 


Vous cuidiez et nous savons, 

Vous demandez et nous prenons, 

Vous querez et nous trouvons, 

Vous languissez et nous mourons, 

Vous labourez et nous reposons, 

Vous megrissez et nous engressons, 

Vous gostez [sc. un peu!], nous assavourons.™ 


IV. DARK NIGHTS (TRIALS) 


The plight of the mystic consists in the fact that the states of such bliss 
as illumination in quietude alternate with stages of dryness, which 


83 De modo dicendi et meditandi. Migne, Patrologia Latina, vol. 176, col. 879, quoted in 
R. P. Jean-Fr. Bonnefoy, Une Somme Bonaventurienne de théologie mystique: Le “De 
triplici via’”’ (Paris: Librairie St. Francois, 1934), p. 49. % A. Hilka, Joc. cit., p. 160. 
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have been called since St. John of the Cross dark nights of the soul. Saint 
Bernard, without disposing of this impressive terminology, gives the 
tragic fact of the noche oscura del alma: “‘Etsi visitatio laetificat, sed 
molestat vicissitudo.”® Another time he underscores this experience by 
a comparison, saying that the mystical soul sometimes feels as though 
the fire had been withdrawn from underneath the boiling kettle: ‘‘pe- 
rinde ac si ollae bullienti subtraxeris ignem et frigida jacere incipit.’”™ 
No doubt that the thirteenth century mystic Angela di Foligno (1248- 
1309) experienced terrible dark nights, as is evident from her cry of: 
“Love, Love! Why do you leave me? Why? Why?,’’®’ no doubt that a 
passage in the italianized Soliloguio of St. Bonaventure: ““O buon Gesu, 
tu l’abbandonavi [la mia anima] per umiliarla”’** means the same spirit- 
ual predicament. 

In the light of our French material, however, let us state, that from 
the general expressions vicissitudine molestari, frigida, jacere, Dio ab- 
bandona l’anima per umiliarla, we can as little know what the mystical 
implications actually were as from the Old French general words: 
desconfort, adversité, tribulations, nécessités,®® pointure,® pointurette,™ 
peine.@ 

These words would be satisfactory only if their context, in spite of 
being mystical beyond any doubt, would in addition imply that the 
disconforted, tribulated, pricked soul is brought to the temptation of de- 
spair.* Now, we have to take into consideration that the concept (not 
the word) of the Dark Night cannot be found with certainty in the theory 
(as opposed to the awkwardly expressed experience) of the leading 
mystics of the Middle Ages. Even the master Richard of St. Victor shows 
no trace of it. That Walter Hilton’s darkness, gate of contemplation be 
the dark night is “hard to accept.” The Italian mystic Ugo Panziera’s 
ninth mystical degree “vederse piu che nichil denichilato,” judging from 
its description, does not fulfill the conditions of the noche oscura either.™ 

The Catalan mystic Ramon Lull, three centuries before San Juan de 


* St. Bernard, In canticum canticorum. Serm. XXXII, loc. cit., col. 1384. 

% Ibid., Serm. LXXIV, loc. cit., §7. 

87 Angela di Foligno, Book of Divine Consolations (London: New Medieval Library, 
1908), passim. 88 Levasti, loc. cit., p. 189. 

8* Gerson, The Ad Deum V adit, ed. Carnahan, loc. cit., p. 119. 

% Livre du paumier, ed. Christ, loc. cit., p. 75. 

* Bechmann, Joc. cit., C, 9d, p. 74. * Ibid., C,8e, p. 74. 

% Pierre Quercy, L’ Hallucination (Paris, Alcan, 1930), pp. 204 ff. 

* Marcel Lenglart, La théorie de la contemplation mystique dans l’oeuvre de Richard de 
St. Victor (Paris: Alcan, 1935), p. 81. 

% T. W. Coleman, English Mystics of the Fourteenth Century (London: Barton, 1938), 
p. 124. * Levasti, Joc. cit., pp. 295-305. 
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la Cruz, seems to have a better understanding of what the dark nights 
in the mystical process actually mean. For this reason alone, and also in 
his calling God the Beloved (Amat), and the soul the Friend (A mic) instead 
of Bride (Sponsa) according to the Christian Tradition based on the 
Canticle of Canticles, he proves himself influenced by the Arabs.*” But 
be that as it may, he places the dark night (which San Juan de la Cruz 
later calls the night of the spirit) precisely between the quietude which 
is disturbed by the soul not keeping quiet and the newly gained higher 
illumination after a time of inner troubles. He puts it thus: 1. Creé 
V’ Amat (God gave the illumination in quietude) e destrui l’Amich (the 
soul lacked cooperation); 2. jutjé l’Amat (God retired) e ploré l’ Amich 
(the soul became abandoned); 3. recreé l’Amat gloria a l’Amich (the soul 
standing the test got new illuminations).®* This idea occurs many times 
among thc membra disjecta of the 365 mystical sentences which make 
up the mystical treatise of L’Amic e l’Amat. The concept as circum- 
scribed by Ramon Lull is not found in Old French mysticism. There, 
the soul is called amie and is, as in the experience of Santa Caterina 
da Siena, the object of the jealousy of God, who plays with the soul the 
love game of coming and going, as the Saint says, and tortures her till 
she loves Him alone.* It is precisely this concept which is found also in 
Suso’s der minne spil spilen, and in cur texts: 


Pour monstrer que Dieus s’esbanie 
Par amour et par jalousie. .. . 

Dieus dist que de vous est jalous; 
C’est li delis d’iestre avoec vous; . 
Ensi fait Dieus com je vous di. 

Car quant l’amours qui vient de li 
Vient l’ame ahierdre et atouchier, 
Errant fait d’anemi ami, 

Et amer chou qu’on a hai 

Et juner quant on doibt mengier ... 
Souvent plorer et dire: ay mi... 

Li doucheur Dieu le voelt ainsi. . . 
Et se li [=a 1’Ame] fait bouter arriere 
Tout chou qui n’est son ami biel. 

Ce fist les sains cha en arriere ( = back in history) 
Ardoir et boulir en caudiere 

Par le doucheur du douch aigniel.! 


97 Miguel Asin Palacios, EJ Islam cristianizado (Madrid, 1931), 11, and Abenamarra y su 
escuela (Madrid, 1914), pp. 123-126; 155-164. 

98 Jean Henri Probst, La Mystique de R. Lull et l’art de contemplacié (Minster: Aschen- 
dorff, 1914), 17; Quote from sentence 300 of A mic e Amat. 

9 Santa Caterina of Siena, Dialogues (London, 1896), ch. 78. 

100 Bechmann, loc. cit., B, 1 a~b; 2. a-b, p. 67; 3a, b, c, e, f, i, m; 4 b-f, p. 68. 
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No doubt, the dark night is here conceived as an interior martyrdom due 
to the jealousy of God, who wants to have the soul much more purified 
than it could ever be by its own ascetic detachment. The only difficulty 
in these texts consists in understanding from the contexts what actually 
is at issue, passive purgation of the senses or of the spirit, or even crucial 
union (about which see later), because the concepts are rendered by 
ordinary words, not by termini mystici. The words: “Car l’espir des- 
tourbe et conforte” express the idea that the Holy Spirit must trouble 
the soul in order to strengthen it.’ If that appears cryptic to a reader 
not familiar with this kind of texts, Claudel’s modern circumlocution for 
the same phenomenon is still more cryptic, but as much to the point, for 
he calls God in the role of disturber of the soul in its night: ‘‘Désespoir de 
ne point faire assez et vision de Vocre blame.’"™ 

The mystic knows that this kind of trial is necessary so that God may 
burn away the last imperfection and furbish the soul for the higher graces 
of mystical union to come: 


Car tout ensi c’on fait luisir 

Une espée par le fourbir 

Quant plain est d’enrumiement, 
Ainsi fait Dieus tout sans mentir 
L’ame trés humble par ferir 

De l’humble devot patient.!% 


The mystic patient understands that the reason for the trial (tourment) 
is his not corresponding, not responding sufficiently to the love of the 
Creator (who offered to be the soul’s friend instead of its master) : 


Et de chou ai au cuer tourment 
Que ne t’aime si coreument, 
Dous amis, que le desiervis.'™ 


From the quoted passages we may safely conclude that, though Old 
French had no word with which to designate the Dark Night of the soul, 
it did have the concept, and expressed it by circumlocutions and com- 
parisons. 

At this point let us look for the word, or words, equivalent to the dark- 
night concept in Old French. There was one word in the writings of the 
Fathers and Doctors of the Church, acidia which might have had this 
meaning. The word was suggested almost thirty years ago for particular 
investigation by the far-sighted Karl Vossler. In an article entitled 
“Die mittellateinische Philologie,” he said at that time: 


1 Thid., A, 33 c, p. 66. 
1 Paul Claudel, Coronal (New York: Pantheon Books, 1943), p. 55. 
% Bechmann, Joc. cit., C, 5 g—m, p. 73. 10 Tbid., A, 21 k-m, p. 63. 
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Es gibt . . . spezifisch mittellateinische ‘Wérter und Sachen,’ z.B. auf dem Ge- 
biet . . . der ménchischen Gemiitszustande (acidia, meditari) . . . , deren sprach- 
lich-sachliche Sondergeschichte gewiss nicht weniger anziehend und wichtig 
ist als jene vielbetriebenen Forschungen iiber das Sagen, Dreschen, Melken, 
Fischen, Spinnen und Haspeln im Galloromanischen.”!™ 


But nobody wrote that monograph on Acidia. The word means the 
spiritual sloth, which makes the monk incapable of praying. In this 
sense, we find it in Old French: “‘Pereche qu’on apele en clerkois ac- 
cide.””!% This corresponds to St. Thomas’ general definition: “Acedia est 
quaedam tristitia qua homo redditur tardus ad spirituales actus.’"” 
But having gone through all his examples of acedia, thanks to the cour- 
tesy of Dr. Roy J. Deferrari who let me use his unprinted complete St. 
Thomas-Concordance, I find passages where the idea of a passive night 
seems rather implied: “‘Acedia procedit ex desperatione,’”* “est tristitia 
quaedam dejectiva spiritus,”’* and “‘sicut spei opponitur desperatio, 
ita gaudio spirituali opponitur acedia.’’°* The most precise Old French 
word for this acedia is li detriiers or li detris. This is a word, in which is 
found, according to Meyer-Liibke, érans and ariere (retro) ,'°* elements of 
postponing and hesitation (¢erdus). The transitive meaning of the Old 
French verb detriier is, according to Godefroy; “‘différer d’accorder |a 
demande,” the intransitive meaning of which is ératner en langueur. No 
doubt, consequently, that Li detriiers, and Li detris [qui] moult... 
anoie is the abandoned soul’s ennui, her desperate longing for the absent 
divine consolation which J. Gerson calls: “retardement de oroison.’"''’ 
St. Thomas Aquinas provides the necessary psychology: “De retarda- 
tione boni concupiti tristamur.””"™ 

The contexts show clearly that the failure of the grace of prayer to 
come back makes the soul languish and suffer because it seems that God 
abandons (oublier) the soul: 


Pourquoi criez vous, doulche amie... 
Enne fait il [L’ Ami, God] grant courtoisie? 


1% J nternationale M onatsschrift, x11 (1918-19), col. 786. 
16 Tobler-Lommatzsch, Alifranzésisches Wérterbuch (Berlin: Weidmann, 1925 ff.). 


197 Summa Theol., 1* I, qu. 63, art. 2. 108 Jbid., 11 11*, qu. 20, art. 4. 
109. W. Meyer-Liibke, Romanisches etymologisches Worterbuch (Heidelberg: Winter, 
1935), no. 8852. 110 Gerson, La mendicité s pirituelle, ed. Pinet, loc. cit., ch. xxvu, 20) 


1 Summa Theol., * 1%, qu. 36, art. 2. In “un poéme religieux 4 tendances mystiques” 
which was published by F. J. Tanquerey as “‘Exhortation a l’amour divin,” Ro, 66 (1940), 
322-354, the idea involved is very clearly expressed: 

Doux Jhesus, trop demores, trop tardes 4 venir, . . . 
Trop est longue t’atente et grief a sostenir 

Tars viens et tost me laisses, trop mez a revenir: 
Languissant et morant, no set que devenir. (107-111) 
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Oil. Mais li lone detriier 
Font men coer si mesaaisier, 
Qu a le fois samble qu’il m’oublie." 


There is implied that the soul in this distress (mesaaisier) has no power 
of its own to reach anything by turning its neck upward to Him (coloier) ; 
she cannot do anything, and so her longing in vain (désirs non accomplis) 
is a real ennui: 

Qu’en poet l’ame se’lle y coloie 

Et se li detris moult l’anoie 

Que ses desirs n’est accomplis?!8 


This detris covers a moment of the Spiritual Life, in which Santa Teresa 
cries: ‘‘Muero porque no muero,” and Saint John of the Cross promises 
not to despair ‘aunque es de noche.” 

Our texts, however, contain two other words which mean the noche 
oscura beyond any doubt. The one is componction, the other is détroit. 
One of the greatest surprises in the spade work that the romance scholar 
has to do himself in view of the lack of Middle Latin cooperation in this 
field, is that St. Thomas Aquinas only quotes the word compunctio, 
familiar to the Fathers of the Church, but never uses it himself. He re- 
places it by contritio (=contrition). Thus compunctio had a fair chance 
to develop its meanings into the sense of a loving assent to a purgative 
suffering. And here are the analogical implications in our Old French 
texts around the word componction: The divine virtues in the soul cause 
it in the midst of ‘“‘mort et tourment,”" to wish that God, its dear friend, 
may continue shaping and modelling it notwithstanding the suffering: 


... Amours, carités et fois 

Li font crier a haulte vois: 

Prendés de mi quanque il vous hette, 
Chiers amis, batez me a vo cois.'5 


Thus it derives from trial a greater strength and force, i.e. precisely the 
new mystical state which in Old French is called componction with this 
explanation: “Componctions est quant li ame est si pointe des travaus 
nostre seigneur k’ele oblie tous les travaux qui li pueent avenir.’ 
“L’ame pointe... fest une 4me] navrée par charité..., yvre par 
charité.”"? And that is also the reason why the soul, willingly consenting 
to its own pointure, is drunk, ivre par charité: ‘Aussi chier a li yvres celui 
qui le blasme que celui qui le loue. Ensi est de l’ame qui bien est yvre; 


"2 Bechmann, loc. cit., B, 13 a, i-m, p. 71. 13 [bid., C, 2k-m, p. 72. 
"4 Bechmann, loc. cit., C, 10a, p. 74. 16 Bechmann, loc. cit., C, 9 g-k, p. 74. 
6 Libre du Paumier, ed. Christ, loc. cit., p. 75. 17 [bid., 76. 
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ne s’abaisse pour adversité; ne s’eslieve pour prosperité.’”"* Its joy in 
suffering is of a supernatural, mystical quality: 


Ains s’i esjoist douchement 
Et chils poins sourmonte nature."* 


The word which covers all kinds of anguish of the soul, its angustiae’ 
its feeling of being stifled, hanged, as later mystics put it (cf. Saint 
Angela di Foligno’® and Santa Teresa”), this word must have been 
destrictio. It appears in the meaning of the deepest self-humiliation of 
Christ, proposed as the ideal for Franciscans in John Peckham’s thir- 
teenth century mystical treatise: Canticum Pauperis pro Dilecto: ‘Videns 
Destrictionis Christi viam perfectionibus propositam.’™ Besides this 
destrictio, I find also destrenyiment, and destric™ in Ramon Lull. It is 
the spiritual climate of this Franciscan, where ‘““Amor...es treball, 
tristicia e dolor” :'* 

Ah bon amic, 
Savi es qui per altre es castic 
E tin destric.™ 


This is also the atmosphere of our texts, consequently their third word 
for dark night is destroit,'* or estroit:27 


Amis de che que vous cougnois 

Me vient a le fois uns estrois 

Dont en moi est humilités. 

Douls amis, donnes mi men ses [ =satis] 
De vous... 

Que li trespas me seroit douls.!” 


The context reveals, indeed, that this estrois means in the Teresian sense 
dying from not dying. And because everything is here to be taken literally 
and not as a fagon de parler, I add a last synonym: purgatoire ci aval. 
The implication is that Saint Catherine of Genova (1447-1510) identifies 
trait by trait the sufferings of her dark nights with the sufferings of 
Purgatory after death. In this light I think we have to read the Old 
French lines: 


us Tbid., 76. 119 Bechmann, loc. cit., C, 10 b—c, p. 74. 

120 Paul de Jaegher, Anthologie mystique (Paris: Desclée de Brouwer, 1933), p. 52. 

131 Santa Teresa, Vida, c. 20 in Obras completas, ed. Luis Santullano (Madrid: Aguilar, 
1940), p. 76a. 

12 Fr. Joannis Peckham, Canticum Pauperis (Biblioteca Franciscana Ascetica, IV 
(Quaracchi, 1905), p. 169. 123 J. H. Probst, loc. cit., Vocabulary. 

14 Ramon Lull, Poesies (in Els Nostres Classics) (Barcelona, 1925), 115. 

1% Amic e Amat, loc. cit., sentence 28, p. 31. 

18 Le Livre du Paumier, ed. Christ, loc. cit., 74; and REW, 2695. 

127 Bechmann, loc. cit., A, 28 a—c, p. 64; k-] and 29 b, p. 65. 
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Quant l’ame voit que n’iert ore [i.e. to die now] 
Si crie et pleure et prie encore... 

Et jhesucris a de chou gloire 

E l’ame fait l’espurgatoire 

En chou que chi aval le laist.* 


This espurgatoire chi aval seems indeed very similar—to use one of 
Gerson’s expressions—to the “ignis purgatoria defunctorum’”’ (Opera 
IV, 959). 

V. ECSTASY 


The soul which paradoxically assents to her purifying sufferings re- 
ceives ecstasy as reward for her perseverance: “‘Ecstasim dicimus exces- 
sum sensus . . . amentiae instar . . . Sancti Spiritus vi... (operatum),” 
according to Tertullian.’*® Saint Bernard explains: ‘“‘Mens. . . imo rapi- 
tur atque elabitur a se ipsa, ut Verbo fruatur,”“° The simple words 
ecstasis, excessus sensus, mens quae imo rapitur make here strikingly clear 
what Santa Teresa calls vuelo del esptritu, arrebatamiento, and arro- 
bamiento. Modern religious psychology explains these phenomena as 
syncopes during which the mind is filled with hallucinatory visions, i.e. 
insights into supernatural things or the feeling of a divine presence 
(cf. ut Verbo fruatur, above). Middle Latin synonyms of extasis are 
raptus, elevatio, sublevatio, alienatio, elatio mentis."* We find furthermore 
locutions such as ad regionem caelestis patriae per contemplationem volare’™ 
in St. Gregory, the Great, transcendere.ad aeternum, spiritualissimum et 
supra nos™ in St. Bonaventure, amore extra se trahi™ in Jean de Castel; 
Saint Thomas adds: mente in spiritualia suspendi™ and contemplatione 
suspendi.*” It is further to be remarked that the soul returning from 
its ecstasy has felt the bliss and jubilation of having been enraptured, 
“supra se in mirabilem jucunditatem,” as Richard Rolle of Hampole has 
it,"* or “per superabundantiam exsultationis innixa super dilectum,’”™ 
as St. Bonaventure writes it. 

The Old French word area corresponds to these data: Rapius appears 
as ravissement, imo rapere as ravir l’ame; elevatio mentis as élévation de 


8 Tbid., B, 12 g-h, p. 70; k—m, p. 71. 

29 De anima by Tertullian, quoted in P. Pourrat, La Spiritualité Chrétienne (Paris: 
Lecoffre, 1921), 1, 97. 

18 St. Bernard, In Cant. Cantic., Serm. LXxxv, loc. cit., col. 1566. 

131 P. Quercy, loc. cit., 178-179. 18 P. Parente, loc. cit., passim. 

A. J. Kinnirey, The Late Latin Vocabulary of the Dialogues of St. Gregory, Diss., 
Washington, D. C., Cath. Univ., 1935, p. 100. 

4 St. Bonaventura, Itinerarium, loc. cit., U1, 4a. 1388 De adhaerendo Deo, loc. cit., 536. 

1% Summa Theol., 11* 1%, qu. 142, art. 2. 137 Tbid., qu. 184, art. 7. 

138 A. Olmes, Joc. cit., p. 208. 139 Ttinerartum, loc. cit.,1v, 18a. 
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Vame; Amore extra se trahi explains the terms attraiance and attirer l’ame, 
traire lame en Dieu vision; Ad regionem caelestem volare, in spiritualia 
suspendi is accounted for by avoir le coeur élevé contremont. Raptus in 
mirabilem jucunditatem, superabundantia exsultationis reappear in the 
clarifying adaptations: joie qui le coeur deporte, transporte, ravit en la 
vision. Here is the Old French picture brought into a context: Gerson, 
in his Old French works intentionally more psychological than theo- 
logical uses the word ravissement'*° and explains it as: “Elévation de |’ 
Ame en unité et simplesse.’’“! He emphasizes the fact that this high 
grace is a free gift of Christ who attracts the soul in order to make it his 
friend (attirer l’amie): “Jhesu Christ actire a soy celle qui doit estre 
s’amie.”" This is the soul’s atraiance, for which it unceasingly prays: 


Pour che te prie et prierai 
Que mon esperit a toi trai. 


For a true ecstatic is a true mystic: 


guint ws . tel gent 
A qui dieus tout si faitement 
A ravie ame aucune fie.“ 


This ravir means so much, because it is a rapture not only into any in- 
direct, so called imaginary or intellectual vision, but into God’s own 
vision. Therefore the soul prays: “et me trai en te vision,’ the sou! 
knows: 

Quant I’a trait en la vision 

De li, par contemplacion, 

La le saveure douchement. 


So it is evident that ecstasy, according to its very meaning, is 


Joie qui le coeur deporte, 
joie qui le coeur transporte 
et ravist en ta vision.” 


In this spiritual trance the soul of the mystic tastes of the sweetness of 
the Lord: 

Mais li sauveres rois du mont 

Eslieve son coeur contremont 

En douchement de li sentant.* 


40 Gerson, Montaigne de Contemplacion, ed. Pinet, loc. cit., ch. xxx, p. 96. 


1) Tbid., 94. 12 Thid., 90. 143 Bechmann, loc. cit., A, 8 k-1, p. 59. 
144 Bechmann, /oc. cit., B, 1 k-m, p. 67. M45 Tbid., A, 16k, p. 61. 
16 Tbid., C, 18 k-m, p. 77. M1 Tbid., A, 33 g-i, p. 66. 


M48 Tbid., C, 11 k-m, p. 75. 
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Gerson gives the soul a kind of share in the ecstasy, considering its ascetic 
cooperation in holy desire: ‘‘Saint desir puet aller partout . . . en sem- 
blance d’un cheval voulant, comme les pouétes faindent que Pegasus 
estoit.”’“* This desire is so overwhelming that it must end in swooning 
or in death, corresponding physically to a feeling of bursting from love. 

The interest in this phenomenon of bursting which the Vulgate calls 
dilatatio is seen in the full treatment it gets by the popular experimental 
mystics. The Spaniards made the experience almost graphic with their 
henchimiento (repletion) and ensanchamiento (widening). The great 
Flemish fourteenth century mystic Ruysbroeck has' much to say about it: 


Dieu s’immerge dans le coeur au moyen de ses dons avec une telle profusion de 
délectations, de consolations et de joies que le coeur déborde intérieurement et 
... Pivresse spirituelle se produit lorsque l’homme éprouve plus. . . de délices 
que son coeur ou son désir n’en peuvent . . . contenir... . ! A de certains moments 
cette volupté devient si énorme que l’homme s’imagine que son coeur va se 
déchirer.”’* 


This text seems important in its outspokenness, a quality not found at 
all in the Middle Latin texts. Ruysbroeck, however, stems from the same 
Flemish-Rhenish-Lorrain devotion to which belong also the Gerson and 
Beguine texts. As far as earlier Latin texts from France itself are con- 
cerned, we may remark that dilatatio is one of the degrees in Richard of 
St. Victor’s Benjamin Minor, that dilatatio, egressio (déborder!), fluxus 
and éransfusio are important words in St. Hilary of Poitiers." Jean de 
Castel, furthermore, basing himself on the biblical Anima mea liquefacta 
est, heaps up diffundere, immergere, dilatare, inflammare, resolvere to 
express this heartbursting and overflowing love. Here is what he says: 


Per cordis et amoris affectu [anima] se in [D]eum cum intimissimis medullis om- 
nium virium suarum ... plenissime diffundit, et immergit, dilatat et inflammat, 
et resolvit in se.1 


What interests us here, is the tendency to admit inner senses (medullae), 
to which is due an almost concrete action, a rei exuberantis effusio,™ a 
pouring out (diffundere, resolvere in se). Now, the concretization of the 
dilatatio and liquefatio is typical for the Germanic mystics. Saint Brigit’s 


49 Gerson, Mendicité s pirituelle, ed. Pinet, loc. cit., ch. xv, p. 80. 

460 Ruysbroeck |’Admirable, L’Ornement des Noces S pirituelles, trad. du flamand par 
Maurice Maeterlinck (Bruxelles, 1891), ch. 1, pp. 18-19. 

1 R. J. Kinnavey, The Vocabulary of St. Hilary of Poitiers, Diss., Washington, D. C., 
Cath. Univ. of America, 1935, pp. 214-215. 

182 De adhaerendo Deo, loc. cit., p. 524, col. 2. 

183 Sister M. Inez Bogan, The Vocabulary of the Soliloquies and Dialogues of St. Augustine, 
Diss., Washington, D. C., Cath. Univ. of America, 1935, p. 67. 
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(1303-73) dilatatio is the feeling that her heart is a bladder full to the 
brim with air. Master Eckhardt, Tauler and the German Dominican 
Nuns use words like: fliessen, befliessen, entfliessen, infliessen, durch- 
fliessen, iiberfliessen, uzfliessen, underfliessen, verfliessen, zerfliessen, 
minne-fliessen, verswemmet werden, swimmen."™ The traces of this con- 
crete exuberance are found even in the sober Thomas a Kempis: “‘Dilata 
me in amore, ut discam interiore cordis ore degustare, quam suave est 
... in amore liquefieri et natare.”™ 

This concreteness is shared to some degree by Old French. The ab- 
stract dilatatio is rendered as Desir esterer rompant tout, an extreme desire 
capable of bursting everything, and as attente, expectation, an abstraction 
which I find here for the first time in the mystical sense, but which will 
be of paramount importance with the seventeenth century French 
mystic Marie de |’Incarnation, an Ursuline from Tours and Québec. 
But the typical Old French way is to replace psychological abstracts by 
coeur+epithet. In the spiritual literature, e.g., contrition is expressed by 
coeur serré, amolli, trenchié,'*" so here dilatation is expressed by coeur 
croissant, dme crasse, similar to the later Spanish prefiez. Liquefactio is 
rendered accordingly by coeur fondant, Dilatare appears in very concise 
creative translations such as s’estenre; diffundere and Ruysbroeck’s 
déborder appear in se fondre, se remetre, se tresvaser (very much visualiz- 
ing), and even s’eslaissier, se lancer en Dieu. The whole picture is this: 
The ecstatic soul experiences 

[Un] desir si esterer 
Que tout rompist a une fie.™* 


It produces at least the dilatatio and liquefactio animae, according to 
Ps xx1, 15, and Cant. Cant. V, 6. This dilatatio is called: Coeur croissant. 
Other expressions for dilatari are s’estendre combined with s’eslaissier, 
because: ‘“‘Comme plus s’estent li ame en haut par contemplation, tant 
s’eslaise ele plus en amour.’’®° The expression corresponding to ligue- 
factio is se tresvaser, to overflow with grace like the vessel overflowing 
with its content. This enlargement of the soul is also called expectation, 
as it will be by the mystics of the seventeenth century: “Attente, quand 
l’ame est en grant desirier et ele atent nostre seigneur et . . . que pour 
poi qu’ [ele] ne se deront.”! More picturesquely, the soul expecting the 


14 Emilia Fogelklou, Die heilige Brigitta von Schweden (Miinchen: Reinhardt, 1929), 
p. 192. 155 Berger, loc. cit., pp. 127-130. 

1% Tmitatio Christi, ed. F. Philips (Philadelphia, 1901), m1, ch. 5. 

187 Brother Leo Charles Yedlicka, loc. cit., p. 206. 

4688 Bechmann, loc. cit., A, 6 1-m, p. 58. 189 A. Hilka, Joc. cit., Anhang 1, B 9, p. 157. 

169 Vivre du Paumier, ed. Christ, loc. cit., 71. 161 Bechmann, loc. cit., A, 30h, p. 65. 

162 Livre du Paumier, loc. cit., 76-77. 
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Lord is called one fattened by prayer. Therefore she is going to be melted 
in the fire of love: 


Ele est en orison si crasse 
Qu’ele remet [=se fond, Godefroy] au feu d’amours.'* 


The word remetre translates also effundi in the Oxford Psalter (21, 15). 
Besides remetre the liquefactio is called fondre. A mystic has [un] coeur 
fondant.“ Atraiance consequently being a result of the action of the 
coeur croissant and fondant, rapture is also expressed by reflexive verbs: 
se lanchier en Dieu par ravissement,'® or: mon esperit hors soy se lance en 
Dieu.* The Old French texts leave no doubt about the particular quali- 
ties of ecstatic mysticism. It grants the soul the above mentioned higher 
intellectual visions (opposed to imaginary ones) and even a direct (érés 
haut, élevé) contact (conversation) with God, in pura et simplici veritate, 
according to Richard of St. Victor, excluding the so called species im- 
pressae, pictures of the mind. Therefore Gerson uses the expressions: 
estre ravi en esperit et en contemplation, or: trés hautes consideracions et 
contemplacions en ravissement,'® or: nostre esperit se rend[e] a vous [Dieu] 
par eslevée contemplacion et conversation.’ 

The popular mystical writings stress more than the theological ones 
the fact that ecstasy is sometimes accompanied by bodily inhibitions, 
swooning, immobilization in fixed attitudes, levitations.'7° They try to 
make clear that the enrapture occurs in a trance. The Old French ex- 
pressions for that phenomenon are simple and self-evident: douceur 
faisant endormir le sen, interval, defaillir, faillir, estre pameis, and Prov. 
issir de so sen; from the viewpoint of the soul: gesir en contemplacion, 
arapement, se paistre en voir Dieu. The terms interval and arapement (a 
forerunner of Spanish arrebatamiento) seem to be original, but easily 
understandable. The Prov. expression moeleza for enrapture, extending 
probably the spiritual term renovatio, means a new form of love of God 
splitting body and soul, due to the desenamen, the loss of egotistic con- 
sciousness in God. Here are the implications: Whereas the body lies here 
on earth as though it were dead, God enraptures the soul into Holy 
Trinity: 

Le sen doucors fait endormir: 
Ce sont resgart espiriteil, 
De sainte ame en Ja Trinitéi, 


63 Bechmann, Joc. cit., C, 17 b-c, p. 77. 14 Bechmann, loc. cit., A, 9 e, p. 59. 
185 Thid., C, 13k, p. 76. 
16 Gerson, Ad Deum V adit, ed. Carnaham, loc. cit., p. 127. 167 Tbid., 127. 


168 Thid., 128. 169 Thid., 129. 179 Quercy, loc. cit., 194. 
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Quant li ame se paist en voir 
Celui qui elle desiroit.!™ 


The texts further carry out the idea that the fainting of the heart and 
body is due to the earthly unfitness to sustain a grace, for which only the 
blessed in heaven as pure spirits are qualified: 


De doucour est ces cuers pameis; 
Teil joie ne pot sostenir 
Toute li convint defaillir,!™ 


Celle qui gist en contemplacion . . . 
Toutes les vertus de son cors 
Li sont faillies par defors.!” 


It seems as though the life of the body undergoes an intermittent elim- 
ination and the soul an intermittent liberation: interval and arapement 
corresponding to Richard of St. Victor’s alienatio mentis: 


Lesquelles choses [ecstatic trances] ne pourroient 4 |’homme souvenir ne scavoir 
clerement, se son ame ne avoit dedens son corps aucun interval et aucuns arape- 
mens qui le retient franc et le absout des paines qu’ il seuffre au corps.'™ 


The enraptured souls enjoy “la doussa odor de Dieu . . . la doncs cant 
lor fa sentir una novela odor d’ago que hanc encaras no viro ni no au- 
ziro”!"5 “,,.a nom Noeleza.”!”* Noeleza implies ““desenamen .. . cant 
(l’arma] oblida si mezeissa e tot can es, aissi que re no ve ni au ni sent, 
mas tan solamens la doussor . . . quil pana lo cor e la fai issir de so sen.””!” 
In this ecstatic, visionary state the soul is worthy of the Lord’s “stig- 
mata”: “incommunicabili signaculo crucifixi, scilicet stigmatibus in 
corpore confirmari.’7?7 Old French has translated stigmata by clo/i- 
chéures "8 

VI. UNIO MYSTICA 


Direct contact with God in rapture is nothing else but the Unio 
mystica. Later mystics call the union of which the soul is deprived, with- 
out a lasting consolation, crucifying union, or Mystical Betrothal; that 
union, however, which leaves behind a lasting consolation is called trans- 
forming union, or Mystical Marriage. Saint Bernard speaks about Rafi 
in castissimos amplexus Sponsi in the first case,!7° and about ¢ransfor- 


17 A. Hilka, loc. cit., Text 1, 547, p. 139. 1” Tbid., 474, p. 138. 

178 Tbid., 323, p. 134. 

14 Eximenes, Livre des Saints Anges, Ms. apud Godefroy, loc. cit. 

1% Scala Divini Amoris, ed. Motte, loc. cit., p. 617. 

176 Thid., p. 15. 177 John of Peckham, Canticum pauperis, loc. cit., p. 194. 
178 Godefroy, Example from Sermon Poitevin 86. 

179 St. Bernard, In Cant. Cant., Serm. 87, loc. cit., col. 1827. 
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mari,'®° even deificari'® in the second. In view of the language of the Old 
French texts we may add, that they avoid the words matrimonium as 
well as deificari and speak about the two types of union as bitter (amer) 
and sweet (doux), which is still today official theological terminology,'™ 
but was not so before the sixteenth century, so that from this angle our 
texts have a certain priority value over the Spanish. In spite of the fact 
that mysticism as the science of love normally must use the language of 
love, Old French ordinarily rejects the erotic language of espousals and 
marriage, except épouser en paradis:'* “Car,” says Gerson, “quant on 
cuideroit penser 4 mariage esperiteil, on glisse tout legierement en la 
souvenance de mariage charnel.’!* Then our texts do not contain the 
famous word of Pseudodionysius, the Areopagite, caligo, hinting at the 
divine contact in the darkness of faith, an obscured vision of God. But 
our authors try to point out none the less the tremendous difference which 
exists between this anticipated visio beatifica, and the true one post 
mortem. Therefore Gerson warns: ‘“‘Toutes foiz qu’ en vostre contempla- 
cion est pensés 4 Dieu . . . tenez de certain que vous ne vérez mie Dieu 
par claire vision.’® There is another warning of this kind according to 
the line of St. Thomas: “La divinitez ne soi demostret mie teile com ele 
est 4 ses contemplors en ceste vie.’”!** Consequently we are safe in main- 
taining that also the words caligine and caligineuseté, occurring in Gode- 
froy and Huguet (XVlIe siécle) point to lost or translated mystical 
texts, in which the cloudiness of God’s vision in this life, the cloud of the 
unknowing was rendered by these Old French words. 

If we take these restrictions into consideration, Old French shows 
four fields of expressions for the Unio mystica: 

1. The area of the Divine Presence in the soul. 

2. The area of the exchanged love between God and the soul. 

3. The area of intoxication from tasting of the Lord. 

4. The area of anticipated bliss. 

The convincingly felt Divine Presence in the soul, the visit of the 
Lord, is the final goal of the mystical soul. Word and thing appear strik- 
ingly in the famous line of Saint John of the Cross: ‘‘La dolencia de amor 
[que] no se cura sino con la presencia y la figura.’’”*? Ramon Lull opposed 


189 Tbid., 62, col. 1480. 181 St. Bernard, De Diligendo Deo, ch. x, Migne, PL, col. 595. 

182 Adolphe Tanquerey, The Spiritual Life (Tournai: Desclée, 1930), p. 684. 

183 A. Hilka, loc. cit., Text I, 638-639, p. 141. 

14 Gerson, Montaigne de Contem placion, ed. Pinet, loc. cit., ch. 35, p. 65. 

185 Thid., ch. 42, p. 97. 

18 Job Para phrase in Leroux de Lincy’s edition, p. 487, apud Godefroy, loc. cit. 

187 Juan de la Cruz, Canciones entre el alma y el Esposo, in Obras, ed. Padres Bernardo y 
Silverio (Buenos Aires: Poblet, 1942), m, str. 11. p. 29. 
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the remembered bitter presence to the actually experienced sweet pres- 
ence, llangors, amargors, and remembrament to veer: “Mellor cosa és 
veer l’amat . . . ; per loremembrament puja l’aigua als ulls e el cor s’en- 
flama d’amor.”!** The German mystics speak of gegenwirtigkeit,’™ 
Saint Bernard underscores: ‘“Verbum visitavit me.’”*° The idea involved 
in praesentia and visitatio is that God invades the soul as opposed to the 
concept of the soul enraptured into God. Old French spirituality is 
extremely clear, when using the words présence, visettement, visitation 
amére and douce, visitation estraigne and repue. There is even the men- 
tioning of the robbing or wounding of the heart as the symbol of the visi- 
tation amére et estraigne (Santa Teresa’s transverberacién), very common 
with later mystics. Old French calls that: acorer le cuer. Here are the 
words in the contexts: Visitation in general is the sudden feeling of God’s 
presence: 

Che sont courtois visettement 

Que Dieus fait 4 l’ame en orison. 

Solaus ne luist plus coiement, 

Qu’Il vient au cuer soudainement. 

On ne le voit, ains le sent on.!* 


Mystical union is the real presence of Christ’s Divinity convincingly 
felt: 

Sur tute ren ke est sus ciel 

Est ta presence delitable, 

Duz et suef et desirable.!* 


With the Franciscan vocabulary of mystical friendship, Old French can 
distinguish clearly between crucifying and transforming, bitter and 
sweet union. The stress is laid even on the bitter one: 


Amis, vo visitations 

Est aussi qu’amirations: 

L’une a le douch, |’autre amer; 
Or fais gemir, or fais canter 

A l’une volés demorer 

Et a l’autre tantost raler.1* 


The visitation amére, the crucifying visit: “Est visitations, quant nostre 
sires a pitié de l’ame desirant . . . et li donne se douce presence sentir 
... [et ’'ame] revient a soi et li grans joie li est soustraite.”™™ It is still 


188 Ramon Lull, A mic et Amat, loc. cit., sentence 17, p. 29. 189 Berger, loc. cit., p. 95. 
199 In Cant. Cantic., Serm. 74, loc. cit. 191 Bechmann, loc. cit., C, 18 b-f, p. 77. 

1% Waddington, Manuel des pechiez, v. 12 000-02, quoted by Allen, Joc. cit., 155. 

193 Bechmann, Joc. cit., A, 24.a-c; f-h, p. 63. 

1% Livoredu Paumier, ed. Christ, loc. cit., 77-78. 
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amére, because the visit, after it is over (finer), leaves a painful emptiness 
(wide) in the soul: 

Mais lasse, quant vous ai, tost fine; 

Adont seng jou wide moi misme.!% 


This short visit elicits the complaint why the Divine Friend has not fully 
enraptured the friend’s loving heart forever: 


Que n’avez men cuer acoré [“‘arraché’’] 
Pour bien sentir t’amour divine? 
Tres douls sires, ne t’en soustrai, 
Mais voellies m’ent par acorer.' 


The paradoxical question arises why God is at the same time so intimate 
with and so distant from the soul, feeding it abundantly yet sparingly: 


Jhesus amis, amis Jhesus 
Pourquoi m’iestes vous si repus 
Ne si estraignes a le fois? 

Vous scavez que je ne voel plus 
De quanques vous avés lassus 
Mais que vous aie, trés douls roi.!%7 


The word area of the exchange of love in Old French betrays that the 
kind of spirituality at issue is a merger of bridal mysticism, friendship 
mysticism and mysticism of the wounds (Sacred Heart). It reminds 
one very much of the somewhat later spirituality of Thomas a Kempis 
(1379-1471). The Old French bridal mysticism abstains from any 
graphic metaphors in the sense of the Canticle of Canticles. In its 
bienséance et préciosité avant la lettre, it would not even speak like Kempis 
of the nuptial bed of the heart.'®* The dilecta and amica of the Canticle of 
Canticles appears as amie, a word which has, if we think of Chrétien de 
Troyes’ amie et femme (Enide), of course, as many bridal connotations 
as Richard Rolle’s lemman.'*® It gets, however, more from Lull’s amic 
because the connotation of the word épouse never appears. For the mys- 
tical embrace accordingly, Old French never uses the very strong ex- 
pressions, familiar to the Germans such as gebritchunge.2” Though am- 
plexus and osculum™ have echoes in prendre le baisier amoureux and 
baisier et accoler, these expressions are mitigated by such contexts as 


1% Bechmann, loc. cit., A, 10 k-1, p. 59. 

1% Tbid., A, 13 1-m, p. 60; 15 e-f, p. 61. 1987 Tbid., A, 14a-f, p. 60. 

198 Jean Chuzeville, Les M ystiques Allemands (Paris: Grasset, 1935), p. 209. 
199 A. Olmes, loc. cit., p. 34. 200 Berger, loc. cit., p. 96. 

2 A. Olmes, loc. cit., p. 33. 
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prendre le baiser en la croiz or baiser et accoler l Agneau. Epouser is reserved 
for the eternal Bliss in Heaven: ‘‘Amie, il vous convient aller En paradis 
pour épouser,’” suggesting the muptiae Agni, the apocalyptical climate 
of the Ghent Altar. The spiritual word climate thus proves to be ex- 
tremely chaste, adding always specifically high religious notions to the 
erotic term as theologians like St. Gregory the Great, did: “Spiritualibus 
nuptiis copolari Deo; interioris Sponsi speciem amare; a caelesti sponso 
amari.’° So it becomes understandable, that nothing is more stressed 
in the Unio than love itself: Amor fine, douce, leal. Only the Prov. text 
has something more abstract instead: familiaritat, certainly meaning inti- 
macy. This intimacy, however, is a mystical terminus technicus as ex- 
plained by Ruysbroeck: “L’intimité est une sensible flamme d’amour 
que l’esprit de Dieu allume et attise dans l’homme et celui-ci ne sait d’oi 
elle vient ni ce qui lui est arrivé.’”™ St. Bonaventure also knows a 
mystical-theological word: cointimitas?® which might have these conno- 
tations. This would sufficiently explain familiaritat. It is also the keyword 
to the mysticism called ‘‘of the Wounds.”’ Says Kempis: “If He has per- 
mitted to have opened his side and pierced so profoundly, it has been 
in order that you may penetrate into the intimacy of the Son of God.’ 

But before passing to this new problem we have still to explain an 
expression for the unio mystica which seems unusual: @ plein avoir [Dieu], 
or son ses [satis] avoir [de Dieu]. As far as the meaning is concerned there 
is at issue, of course, a simple opposition of the sweet to the bitter non 
a plein avoir, non son ses avoir. These expressions, however, smack of 
terminology. The friendship with God, explains Fr. H. D. Noble, is only 
fullfledged (plenum), if there remains no bitter desire, and he quotes St. 
Thomas Aquinas (m* 1m, qu. 82, art. 3): “Tunc est gaudium plenum 
quando jam nihil desiderandum restat.’”” Still more outspoken is the 
expression possessio plenaria in Jean de Castel, when he says: “Amor 
ipse non quiescit, nisi in amato, quod fit, cum obtinet ipsum possessione 
plenaria.’*°* This obtinere possessione plenaria is exactly @ plein avoir, its 
Old French vulgarization. To enjoy the full union, furthermore, is called 
se faire roine. Here there are two implications in the unusual expression, 
the first, that the intimacy of the union generally replaces the title of 
rex for God by the title of sponsus, and consequently the soul becomes 


202 A. Hilka, loc. cit., Text 1, 639-639, p. 141. 

203 Sister A. J. Kinnirey, Joc. cit., 98 and 70. 

204 Ruysbroeck, Noces spirituelles, loc. cit., 11, 10. 

20 Ttinerarium, loc. cit., V1, p. 20a. 2 Chuzeville, loc. cit., 210-211. 

207 H. D. Noble, O. P., L’Amitié avec Dieu. Essai sur la vie spirituelle d’aprés Saint Thomas 
d’ Aquin (Paris: Desclée de Brouwer, 1932), p. 527. 

208 De adhaerendo Deo, loc. cit., ch. x11, p. 535. 
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sponsa, not regina. The second problem is that in the usual parallelism 
between Maria—Ecclesia—Anima (e.g. in the triple exegesis of the 
Canticle), the title Regina belongs exclusively to Mary, and as the Con- 
cordance proves, it is used one single time by Thomas Aquinas for Ec- 
clesia.2® None the less Guittone d’Arezzo says about a saintly mystical 
woman: 

Quella ke tene casto corpo e core... 

E vita angelicale ... 

Reina tale é sponsa a Re maggiore.*”° 


Furthermore Mechtild von Magdeburg (1207-1294), writing in court 
terminology by principle in her dialogues calls God Herr, and God calls 
her Hersliebe Kénigin. So we are rather safe in interpreting this expression 
se faire roine as conditioned by the atmosphere of the court. The Love 
area of the wounds mysticism is reflected in the locution aller a l’école ou 
costé de l’ Agneau from the Beguine texts. We are here, of course, in the 
world of the devotio moderna and of van Eyck’s Altar of Ghent centered 
in the Adoration of the Lamb, in the World of the Precious Blood relic 
of Bruges. The Precious Blood mysticism implied is outstanding in the 
contemporary St. Catherine of Siena (1347-1380) whose mystical lan- 
guage is the only one investigated in the Romance field. It has been done 
by Giulio Bertoni,™! who enumerates expressions like /’Agnello svenato 
[che ci] annega, bagna, inebbria, veste, ribattezza (but not insegna!) del 
suo sangue. A century later, Vittoria Colonna, Michelangelo’s lady friend 
says: “Col lato aperto dal santo legno ne chiama.’”” The echo of the 
aller a V'escole, however, is found only in the north, in Thomas a Kempis: 
“O si Jesus crucifixus in cor nostrum descenderet, quam repente docti 
essemus.””!* This introductory comment makes understandable the ex- 
change of love as expressed in our texts: The bitter visit provokes the 
soul’s complaint that no other grace can satisfy the soul than permanent 
union with the once felt divine Friend, which means that the Divine 
King must make the soul his Queen: 


Vous scavez que je ne voel plus 
De quanques vous avez lassus, 
Mais que Vous aie, tres douls rois 
Pour mi lasse faire roine.*" 


209 Summa Theologica, u* 11%, qu. 183, art. 2. 
210 Ernesto Monaci, Crestomasia italiana dei primi secoli (Citt4 di Castello, 1912), p. 190. 
"1 Giulio Bertoni, JI linguaggio mistico di Santa Caterina da Siena, in Lingua e Pensiero 
(Firenze, 1932), pp. 85-109. 
2 Vittoria Colonna, Geistliche Sonette, ed. Arndts (Schaffhausen, 1858), p. 94. 
"3 Imitatio Christi, ed. F. Philips, loco. cit., Libr. 1, ch. 25, §6, p. 79. 
"4 Bechmann, loc. cit., A, 14 d-g, p. 60. 
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The soul furthermore complains: 


Douls amis, m’ame t’a sentie 
Or ne puis sans te compaignie.*"® 


Her situation is indeed crucifying. After the dark night God was courte- 
ous to her, she foretasted eternal bliss. After the union of betrothal she 
is left alone again. She must regain the Friend’s, the King’s (no traces of 
the Spouse’s) intimacy, “familiartat: aquest gra [que] a puiat arma que 
sent la ma de Dieu que la toca ta suau e ta familiarment que nulha 
creatura que sia el cel . . . no hi sab ni hi sent mas de lor entre ams.’*" 
She understands, it is true, that the spiritual kiss of the great Friend (as 
the Saint Abbot Aelred of Rievaulx in his book on Spiritual Friendship” 
would put it) must first be given on the Cross (prendre le baiser en |a 
croix): 

En le crois, prent on le baisier 

Amoureus qui doibt coer parchier.”!* 


This kiss makes possible the sweet embrace. It is such a tender embracing 
of the Lamb, that the embrace is like an apprenticeship of love in the 
Sacred Heart: 

L’aigniel . . . de s’amour I’a enivré 

[le coeur]... 

Adont ali [Dieu] si fort s’acole [L’Ame] 

Qu’en sen costé va a l’escole, 

C’est un livre moult glorieus.”"® 


In this mysticism called “of the wounds” the Cross gives: 


esperance certaine 
D’avoir tous tens celui c’on aimme.”° 


This is the familiaritat: avoir tous tens celui qu’on aime, this is: esir 
cognetie por amie: 

Mout doit estre li ame lie 

Quant Dieus le cognoist por amie. 


The exchange of love between the soul and God is then the full spiritua! 
embrace without any intermediate barrier, such as visions etc.: 


28 Tbid., A, 31 k-l, p. 65. 26 Scala Divini Amoris, ed. Motte, loc. cit., p. 14. 

217 Bienheureux Aelred de Rievaulx, Traité de l’Amitié spirituelle, traduit par Frans 
Ingham (Bruxelles: Cité Chrétienne, 1937). (The book was translated by Jean de Meung 
author of the second part of the Roman dela Rose.) 

2!8 Bechmann, Joc. cit., C, 13 d-e, p. 76. 219 Jbid., C, 15 1-m, p. 76; 16g-i, p. 77. 

220 A. Hilka, loc. cit., Text 1, 531-532, p. 139. 

221 Bechmann, loc. cit., Brussels Ms, 1 a-b, p. 78. 
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Lor baiser et lor acoler 
... Sans plus de resgarder. 


This embrace is “‘a plain avoir le douls ami.’ It is boundless love with- 
out weight and measure: “‘Amours sans pois et sans mesure.’ It is 
“Amicitia Dei que est ipse Deus,” as Richard Rolle has it, stressing the 
Divine in the soul to the uttermost.” But there is still another problem 
involved, the gratuitous, disinterested love, the burning charity, which 
disregards Heaven and Hell because it forgets itself. Did the Middle 
Ages know these subtleties of Fénelon? Certainly. Beata Angela di 
Foligno (1249-1309) prior to our texts explains: ““Di questa anima cosi 
disposta dicoti che se sapesse che a Dio piacesse ch’ella fosse nello ’nferno 
dannata, non ne avrebbe dolore.”** Thus it is evident that the expres- 
sions of our Prov. and Old French texts: ‘‘no desirar Paradis per nulha 
benanansa, mas tant solamens per amar,’™? fine amours, sobre ivroigne, 
(modelled on the Benedictine sobria ebrietas), amour douce et leal, actually 
mean entirely disinterested love as a mystical gift. The contexts make 
it fully evident. Later mystics in France such as Marie de |’Incarnation 
(1599-1672) inform us that the triumphant feature of this love in man 
is an almost infinite charity, even towards the enemy, incomprehensible 
to the best of non-mystical Christians who can only struggle for this 
achievement according to the Lord’s commandment. This triumphant 
feature of mystical love is clearly mentioned in the Old French texts: 


Fine amours scet merveilles faire .. . 
Et prier pour son adversaire 
Ft lui amer et tenir chier.*% 


That means almost an intoxication due to charity, not an ecstatic but 
an enduring self-forgetting drunkenness of love: “Quant li cuers est si 
porpris de l’ardor de charité k’il, assi cum per une maniere de sobre 
yvroigne, ne li sovient a hore nes de luy mismes.’’™® 

This self-forgetting love, also called amour leal is exactly that mystical 
type of love known in the seventeenth century as pur amour, because 
according to Henri Bremond, it loves more the God of Paradise than the 
Paradise of God. Old French mystics see this problem with all its impli- 
cations: 


= A. Hilka, loc. cit., Text 1, 559-60, p. 140. 23 Bechmann, loc. cit., A, 15 m, g, p. 61. 

4 Tbid.,C, 15k, p. 76. 25 A. Olmes, loc. cit., p. 32. 

6 A, Levasti, Joc. cit., p. 261, quoted from La Vita della Salute. 

=? Scala Divini Amoris, loc. cit., p.9. 28 Bechmann, loc. cit., B, 15a; e-f, p. 71. 

= W, Forster, “Altfranzésische Ubersetzung der Predigten des Bernhard von Clair- 
vaux” in Romanische Forschungen, 11 (1886), p. 210. 
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Més celui ayme veraiment 

Que ayme quant nul bien actent, 
Tel amour est douce et leal 

Que ayme et le bien et le mal.*° 


Again, as with amour fine discussed above, romance scholars will ask, 
whether this amour douce et leal is not influenced by courtly love, the 
more as amie and roine point in this direction. I personally believe rather 
the contrary, as I have proposed elsewhere.*' Here doux, as opposed to 
amer, certainly means quieting, satisfying, as we have seen above and /eal 
means Selon la loi de Dieu (cf. se convertir a la loi). Leal is the behavior 
of a legitimate amie, reine, titles of the soul enjoying the highest spiritual 
conditions. 

The expression sobre ivroigne, occurring also as ivroignes espirituels, 
and estre enivré de la grace, leads to the word area of spiritual drunkenness, 
of tasting, drinking (and eating) of God as a fundamental metaphor of 
mysticism. The words implied are not only eucharistic analogies. Our 
texts abstaining from interpreting the cellaria (Cant. 1, 3), and cella 
vinaria (Cant. 11, 4) directly, are however in the Franciscan atmosphere 
of spiritual intoxication, as it appears in San Francesco and Fra Jacopone 
da Todi who says: “Io ch’o bevuto, portar non po el musto.’””” The same 
concept appears in the expression beure del most de que hom beu em 
Paradis** and doussa beudia. The sense of it stems from Richard Rolle’s 
(1349) word: “Amor est vinum spirituale inebrians mentes elec- 
torum.’™ For Santa Caterina da Siena (1347-1380) Christ’s side wound 
therefore is the inn on the bridge from Earth to Heaven, where travellers 
come to drink.* This drinking is called degustatio, e.g. by St. Gertrude, 
the Great (1256-1302) ,?* according to the above mentioned biblical ex- 
pression gustate et videte quoniam suavis est Dominus. It appears in Old 
French as gouster, assavourer, savourer. The medieval schools of theology 
discussed, whether this sapor internus meant the dark vision of God or 
simply an amorously felt contact with God. The Prov. text speaks re- 
peatedly of Ja consolatio de la vista de Dieu, or suggests the certitudo im- 
mediata deriving from the gouster Dieu. So we find, indeed, as a synonym 
of mystical bliss: cersanetat, the highest degree of Unio in the Scala 
Divini Amoris. What that means is formulated by St Thomas: “Securitas 
affectus adjuvat certitudinem intellectus.”*’ If these explanations com- 


230 Poetry from Ms Rawlinson 241,” published by Paul Meyer in Romania xx1x (1900), 
p.9. 231 The Romanic Review, xxxv (1944), pp. 167-168. 

23 Laude, ed. Ferri (Bari, 1913), no. xxv. 233 Scala Divini Amoris, loc. cit., p.9. 

24 A. Olmes, loc. cit., p. 39. 

2% Saint Caterine of Siena, Dialogues (London, 1896), ch. 27. 

2% St. Gertrud, Opera (Solesmes, 1875), p. 656. 237 P, Quercy, loc. cit., p. 231. 
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ment sufficiently on savourer and gouster as meaning veder, conoscere, e 
gustare Iddio infinito e sé in Dio infinito, which is the tenth and ultimate 
grade of Ugo Panziera’s I dieci Gradi dell’Umilté,** there remain the 
more concrete expressions boire Dieu, mets delicieux, and paistre de joie. 
They are sufficiently explained by the eucharistic analogy, Psalm 80, 17: 
Cibavit eos, the Apocalypse 19, 9: Ad coenam nuptiarum Agni. The 
paistre has, however, a particular echo in Mechtild of Magdeburg’s Gott 
essen? As far as boire Dieu, boire a pleine tine [=cuvette] in the ex- 
clusively mystical sense are concerned, they seem for that time original, 
and may be listed as distant forerunners of Saint John of the Cross’: “De 
mi Amado bebi.’’**° 

The Old French statements concerning the Jvresse spirituelle in their 
contexts are the following: 


K’est ore yvroigne espiriteuls? 
C’est uns mes tant delitiéus 
C’on ne le set mettre en parolle.*! 


Christ’s disciples on the first Pentecost knew it and the soul wishes to 
meet them in their unitive drunkenness: 


Le dia de Pentecosta . . . tug li desciple . . . certas beu ero ilh be del most de que 
hom beu em Paradis. Ho duossa beudia, o doussa folia, si ja fezesses a la mia 
arma oblidir si mezeissa aissi que de re que fos no li membres mas de mais beure.*** 


As to the spiritual drunkenness, it is understood also on a comparative 
scale: If the crucifying union was un pou savourer d’amours,™ the trans- 
forming union is the full enjoyment (in the divinized scintilla animae, 
une estancele amourée, fine et nouvele™) of tasting, relishing, drinking God: 
assavourer, gouster, boire Dieu: 


Sire au moins me regardeis, 
Que je vous puisse assavorer, 


(the soul conceiving of herself as amie and reine then changes the vous 
into the ¢w of intimacy) 


Cil qui te goustent, plus fain ont, 
Cil qui te boivent, plus soif ont. 


38 Levasti, loc. cit., p. 305. 

9 Grete Liiers, Die Sprache der deutschen Mystik des Mittelalters im Werke der Mechtild 
von Madgeburg (Miinchen, 1926), p. 178. © Cantico Es piritual, loc. cit., estr. 18, p. 505. 

* Bechmann, loc. cit., C, 16 a-c, p. 76. %2 Scala Divini Amoris, loc. cit., p.9. 

“3 A. Hilka, loc. cit., Text 1, str. 25, v. 214, p. 132. 4 Tbid.. v. 307-308, p. 134. 

*§ Tbid., v. 253-254, and 259-260, p. 133. 
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The loving soul cannot live without tasting and drinking, i.e. convinc- 
ingly feeling God: 

Douls amis, je ne puis durer 

Sans toi sentir et savourer 

En ceste mortel desertine, 

Bien sceut Sains Pierres droit parler, 

Quant dist: Chi fait boin demorer! 

Quant il eut but a plaine tine.” 


It is always the idea of gouster, sentir, savourer Dieu, which causes the 
ecstatic spiritual drunkenness, creeping even into the style of repetitions, 
stammerings, concatenations, refrains, ejaculations: 


Amis, t’amour me fai gouster 

Et si sentir et savourer, 

Que che soit mes darrains sejours. 

O douls, o douls, plus douls tres douls! 

Qu’en poet mes coers, s’il frit [= brale] com glous 
De vous sentir et savourer?*” 


And if God after the bitter tides feeds (paist) the soul with His joy, it is 
not the soul’s merit, but His gratia gratis data (courtoisie): 


C’est courtoisie que Dieus fait 

Qu’aprés doleur de joie paist 

L’ame qui pour s’amour acore [ = meurt] 
Et en tel douchour le trait. . . .¥* 


This unitive pasture of joy excludes any doubt of illusion, satanic trick, 
or wishful thinking. Therefore it is a guarantee of God’s certain friend- 
ship: Joie séure et amiable. This security is meant by the word certanetat 
which in the Prov. text is identified with St. Francis of Assisi’s seeing 
God behind the beauty and purity of things in nature, and even with a 
kind of confirmatio in gratia (Span. unién estable): Certanetat: aquest 
gra a puiat arma cant en la beutat ed en la nedessa de las creaturas ve la 
plazen cara de Jhesu Christ qui relutz e ri dins totas sas creaturas e ret 
certana de so estamen.*° Coming back to the ame enivrée by drink and 
encrasie™ by food, we understand that its nourishment is called by a 
liturgical word refectio: refection, but quite unique seems the term defectio, 
defections in this connection. It is, however, probably a translation of 


*6 Bechmann, loc. cit., A, 10, a-f, p. 59. 

*7 Bechmann, loc. cit., A, 18 k-m; 19 a-c, p. 62. 48 Jbid., B, 12 a-d, p. 70. 
“° Cf. ibtd., A, 15 K, p. 61. 260 Scala Divini Amoris, loc. cit., p. 15. 

*! Rechmann, Joc. cit., 8, 91, p. 70. 
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Ruysbroeck’s falieren: “‘Daer falieren sinne ende crachte.’’* Defections 
is the seventh and highest mystical degree of the Livre du Paumier, 
means the unio mystica beyond any doubt, and is explained in this way: 


Li septimes rains de contemplation est defections, quant li ame est a chou per- 
venue qu’ele sent tant des biens nostre Seigneur que li humanités ne le puet 
soustenir..., quant li ame est jointe a dieu et encrasie et enyvrée de le grase 
dou Saint esperit.*% 


After this clarification we understand that the postive side of the 
earthly defectio of the senses is the heavenly anticipation of Eternal Bliss, 
which brings us to the word area of: Similitudo cum Deo, Deo conjungi, 
Divinitatis consortium, Divinisatio, Deificatio, Transformatio, of later 
Spanish Deificacién, endiosamiento, hacerse dioses en Dios, permuta, con- 
mutacién, trueque, trocamiento, transformacién, of Middle High German: 
entmenscht werden, entwerden.* Jean de Castel explains what is at issue 
in this linguistic field: “Amor est quo convertimur ad Deum, trans- 
formamur in Deum, adhaeremus Deo, unimur Deo, ut simus unus 
spiritus cum eo.’ Let us state from the outset, that our Old French 
texts, never use deifiement or celestitier, which according to Godefroy are 
reserved for pagan and mythological items. There is not even a trace of 
the thomistic moderate deiformis = Deo similis. It is different, however, 
with words corresponding to transformatio (in Amatum): Old French 
uses particularly transmuer. The underlying thomistic idea is: Amor 
transit in conditionem objecti per connaturalitatem. The particular word 
commutare occurs in Jacobus Mediolanus precisely in the sense of Old 
French transmuer: “Illa commutatio qua quis commutat se in Deum.” 
To the Middle High German entwerden corresponds morir en vivant. Old 
French insists that this transforming love makes of the soul less gods 
(Span. Dioses) by granted participation in God’s Divinity, than angels, 
which certainly is theologically less correct, but safer for the minds of 
Beguines, who, of course, have the ideal of animae habitu angelorum 
viventes.4” Jacopone da Todi hints at the fact that the mystic enjoys 
God in the same way as Cherubim and Seraphim: 


Cherubin son niente 
belli per insegnare, 


*2 Jan van Ruysbroeck, Werken, vol. 1: Het Rijke der Ghelieven, bewerkt door J. B. 
Poukens en L. Reypens (Mechelen: Het Kompas, 1932), 83. 

*8 Le Livredu Paumier, ed. Christ, loc. cit., p. 79. 

** Berger, loc. cit., p. 121. 

*°8 De adhaerendo Deo, loc. cit., ch. x11, p. 535. 

*6 Jacobus Mediolanus, Stimulus Amoris, ch. 19, in Biblioteca Franciscana Ascetica, 
Iv (Quaracchi, 1905), p. 116. 37 R. J. Kinnavey, loc. cit., p. 225. 
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Serafin per amare 
Chi vede lo Signore.”** 


When the Old French mystic enjoys an entendement cherubinant, and 
les delis que sent ou chiel li seraphis or un sentement seraphinant, he reaches 
of course, the highest possible infused intelligence and love, because 
“Contemplativa vita... vacantes, quantum in hac vita fieri potest, 
dono sapientiae spiritalis illuminat et . . . incentivo quodam ipsius con- 
sequendae perfectionis inflammat.’™® The designation entendement and 
sentement taken from these High Angels respectively is well considered 
because according to Saint Thomas Aquinas: “Ordo autem cherubim a 
scientia desumitur, ordo seraphim ab amore.’”°° 

The third expression: Cuer tronisant implies that the mystic’s heart is 
a little Heaven, as it will be called later by Santa Teresa: “este cielo 
pequeiio de nuestra alma.’”*' The expression is taken, as is explained by 
the Old French text itself, from the throni, ordo angelorum whose quietude 
is reproduced in the heart of a Beguine, so that God may be enthroned 
in her as in that ordo angelorum. The whole parallel between the higher 
mystical states and the choirs of the Angels is extensively discussed in 
Jan van Ruysbroeck’s treatise: Dat boec van den rike der ghelieven (ch. 25- 
31). The Divine flood of fire overflowing the soul, Feus en riviere, decid- 
edly reminds one of St. Mechtild’s: Das fliessende Licht der Gottheit and 
particularly of God’s word to her: “You are a river for my blaze.’ 
There remains one expression for the bliss of the Unio mystica, which 
has no pattern: Ardeur empensée ventrine. It is, however, typical mystica! 
language. The expression can easily be translated into the language of the 
classical Spanish mystics. Combining expressions of San Juan de la Cruz 
and Santa Teresa, it would run as follows: Llama de amor viva (ardeur) 
en el esptritu del alma (ventrine) ensimismada (empensée). Feminine con- 
creteness in Santa Teresa as well as in the Old French anonymous Be- 
guine can understand the scintilla (Old French estancele) animae only 
as a particular, finer inner part, the soul’s still more spiritual center, 
practically the soul of the soul, the spirit of the soul. In Middle Latin 
spiritus never has this meaning. The Old French nun starts from an 
idea akin to St. Teresa’s concept of espfritu del alma but with another 
word material. We have seen several times that the soul often has been 
called le cuer. Now, since Cicero’s classical Latin there exists the expres- 


28 Taudi, ed. Ferri, loc. cit., no. 90. 


9 Prendergast, loc. cit., p. 98. 89 Summa Theol., 1* 1%, qu. 108, art. 6. 
%1 Camino de perfeccién, ch. 38 in Obras completas, ed. Luis Santullano (Madrid, 1940), 
p. 289a. 


2H. A. Reinhold, The Soul Afire. Revelations of the Mystics (New York: Pantheon 
Books, 1944), p. 283. 
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sion ventriculus cordis, the ventricle of the heart, from which it becomes 
evident that ardeur venirine means here: Divine love in the soul’s ven- 
tricle, a metaphorical concept like the Catalan venérell for the calf of the 
leg. The Theresian esptritu del alma has a similar synonym in her own 
writings: hondén (cavity) del alma. Empensé or empensif means in Old 
French plongé dans ses pensées according to Godefroy. Here the past par- 
ticiple first is destined to spiritualize ventrine, second to suggest a soul 
religiously plunged into thoughts, i.e. saintly introverted, recollected, 
turned to itself, ensimismada. The expression consequently could be 
translated: Blaze in the center of a soul recollected in God. We under- 
stand, that this means bieneiirté or estre en paradis here beneath, an idea 
which covers the expression for the unio of Beato Giovanni della Verna 
(1259-1322) in his treatise De Gradibus Animae: “Homo incipit fieri 
gloriosus.””* 

The whole Old French picture from the contexts is the following: The 
intimate union consists in the participation of the same burning love 
which inflames the Seraphim: 


Amours donne |’ame les delis 
Que sent ou chiel li seraphis 
Et andeus les art d’une flame. 


It is the divine love drink which engenders streams of fire, enrapturing 
: the very interior as a glowing pouring flood from God into the soul: 


O boire enivrans douch et dine, 
Ardeur empensee ventrine, 
P Feus en riviere, dieus tres biaus. 


Besides these expressions of boundless paradoxes of love there is also a 
clear understanding that in that soul, transformed in unio mystica, the 
heart has become the real throne of God and is therefore called Cuer 
tronisant with the comment ef dicitur in eo quiescere Deus. The intel- 
ligence has assumed the intuitive qualities of the angels and is therefore 
called: Entendement cherubinant.2™ The will is as theocentric and in con- 
formity with the wil] of God as that of the seraphim and is called: 
_  Sentement seraphinant.™ Man’s earthbound ego has entirely disappeared 
» and consequently the unio is a blissful death: morir en vivant. Later 
_ mystics do not hesitate to call this: “The death of the mystical kiss.” 
The Old French texts are silent on this point. Godefroy’s dictionary 
_ gives the word bieneiirté, the divine kind of joy, as different from félicité 
j or alegrance just as the English bliss is different from happiness or 


—- Fe lhl 


3 A. Levasti, loc. cit., p. 992. 4 Bechmann, /oc. cit., B, 14 g-i, p. 71. 
, 6 Tbid., A 36g-i, p. 67. 6 A. Hilka, loc. cit., Anhang 1, no. 16, 17, 18, 28, pp. 157-158. 
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delight.*" It certainly meant also the heavenly bliss on earth due to the 
Divine union of the soul which feels the pricks of Divine love as is clear 
from the use of the adjective in the following text: 


Ame qui le pointure en sent 
N’en volroit mie estre sanée . . . 
Dieus, que tel ame est boine euree !**8 


Because the crucifying union cannot be suffered indefinitely without 
causing physical death, God grants the transforming, permanent, assur- 
ing union to certain souls: 


Coeurs ne poelt che soustenir 
Se Dieus en li ne le transmue.*® 


Therefore the soul becomes an: 


Ame que Dieu va souspendant 
Et en li se va transmuant.?”° 


The union is not only called transmuante, but also transfigurante, as we 
may assume from that allegory of the Dit de l’Ame, where Christ nails 
the soul (cuer) on His own Cross of Love and there begins the transfor- 
mation with the nails themselves, which under the stream of His precious 
blood become golden from being rusty: 


L’aigniel ou coeur li [ces clous] transfigure 
Quant de s’amour |’a enivré.?”! 


In another allegory the soul enraptured into unitive love is awakened 
by God to be told that it has to die in order to go to Paradise. The soul, 
. however, asks if it is not there already: 


Ne sui je mie en paradis? 
Saiens sont trestoutes bonteis, 
Toutes savours, toutes clarteis: 
Ja mais ne quier partir de ci, 
Mais que tu soies avec mi.?” 


7 Karl Reuning, Joy and Freude, Diss., Swarthmore College, 1941, passim. 
8 Bechmann, loc. cit., C, 14b, c, k, p. 76. 89 Tbid., C, 12 1-m, p. 75. 
270 Tbid., C, 11 a-b, p. 75. 11 Tbid., C, 15 1-m, p. 76. 

272 A. Hilka, Joc. cit., Text 1, str. 25, v. 642-646, p. 141. 
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CONCLUSION 


From our discussion of the Old French mystical expressions and the 
texts quoted it is safe to conclude: 

1. There exists a considerable Old French mystical vocabulary and 
phraseology heretofore unsuspected. 

2. These expressions are partly based on Latin sources (calques), 
partly entirely different from them. They rely on means of Old French 
word formation and metaphorical creation. 

3. As far as the word-thing relation is concerned, there is sufficient 
evidence that the spiritual phenomena (things) designated by the words 
and phrases are mystical in the narrowest sense of the word as defined 
in the introduction: Therefore their terminological value can no longer 
be disregarded by the lexicographers. 

4. It is not easy to make a statement about the creative character 
and about the occasional or usual meaning of the metaphors and terms 
employed. Our comparative method, at least, makes it possible to suggest 
a solution of both problems by taking the criterion from the metaphors 
and terms of the Middle Latin sources and the parallels in the other 
vernaculars. 

5. The method of finding out the words and expressions by the ono- 
matological questionnaire taken from the classical mystical system of 
the Spaniards was the means and conditio sine qua non for reading and 
interpreting the highly lyrical, paradoxical, and allegorical “difficult” 
texts correctly. 

6. The following chart therefore is intended to support these conclu- 
sions by giving a condensed picture of the whole onomatology of the 
mystic stages treated in the above article. It puts the French expression 
into parallel with Latin probable sources, if there are any, and with the 
other vernacular mystical languages—from which there might have been 
borrowings through Latin translations. Besides, since the same psycho- 
logical conditions are bound to produce similar terms, in all languages, 
the Old French expressions are also compared to later, particularly 
Spanish, coinages which represent a generally recognized standard for 
mystic language. Thus the Old French effort at creating a mystical lan- 
guage can be measured in the light of the achievement of the Span- 
iards. 
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THE MOST IMPORTANT MYSTICAL TERMS IN OLD FRENCH 


I. DETACHMENT 








Way of Creation 


























OF expression | Latin Source | Vernacular Parallel 
purgation vraie | purgatio | explanatory calque 
quanque Dieu des- evacuatio Sp. arrancamiento | defining circumlocu- 
plait fors sachier tions with a graphic 
metaphorism 
oster son cuer de tout Sp. desasimiento 
herbage 
estre estroit et graille original metaphor 
par dessous 
n’avoir cure de crea- negative direct cir 
ture cumlocution 
s’annéantir annihilatio Sp. anonadamiento | analogical word-cre 
ation 
se faire mort au monde | mori mundo slight circumlocution 
of Latin 
estre suspendu en | suspensio adaptation from Lat- 
Dieu; se sousprendre in 


en Dieu 





se desnuer 


denudatio, se nu- 
dare 


Sp. desnudez, des- 
nudarse 


Latin term, restrict- 
ed to verb 





turning of Latin ab- 





s’en fuir nuz; dter les | nuda mente inhae- | Sp. despojarse 
vestementsde propre | rere Deo stracts into meta- 
volonté phorical circumlo- 
cution 
recollection collectio, recollec- close copy 


tio 




















recueillement recolligeresensus | Sp. recogimiento word formation from 
recueillir 
II. QureTUDE 
concorde | Sp. conformidad semantic creation 
transquilité tranquillitas Sp. quietud calque 








Sp. sosiego 
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OF expression | Latin Source | Vernacular Parallel | Way of Creation 
coyeté | requies, cordis, | Sp. sentidos ador- | calque 
| quietudo, quietas | mecidos 
| contemplationis | Sp. suefiociego 


demeurer coi en sa | ecstatica pax 
place 


| graphic circumlocu- 
| tion 





estre enseveli en paix | tranquillissima pax 








| ° . 
| graphic circumlocu- 























tion 
repos vacatio, otium | Sp. ociosidad translation 
silence silentium | calque 
secret lieu | secretum | concretization 
peuture esca (Cor. m1, 2) original adaptation 
solidus cibus 
(Hebr. v, 14) 
dousor, doucheur, dulcor Engl. sweetness calque 





suavetat coelestis dulcedo, 


dulcedo inestima- 


pregnant translation 



































bilis 
divins sentemens tres circumlocution 
doux 
joy, gaug, joie gaudium | Engl. joyful songe semantic calque 
jubilation jubilatio | Fr. jubilation translation of term 
alegrar, esgauzir jubilatio verbal, defining cir- 
cumlocution 
ne dire mot; ne faire popular idioms 
seglous 
cognoistre en sentant; Sp. gusto as op- defining circumlocu- 
Dieu sentir en orison posed to ternura tions of a striking 
exactness 
tenir Dieu en sa nasse | hamus: amor Sp. dara la Cazaal- | original metaphori- 
cance cal creation 
radaiche d’oraison rapida cogitatio Sp. atencién sencilla | original creation 
Fr. priére de simple 
regard 
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OF expression 


Latin Source 


Vernacular Parallel Way of Creation 





coiement crier 


Sp. misica callada 


original creation 





oraison de retour 





very original concept 





oraison en bondie 





Fr. bond d’extase 





very original concept 





III. ILLtuMINaTION 





savoir; sapience 


contemplatio, re- 
velatio, docta ig- 
norantia 


Sp. sabidurfa 
Sp. ciencia de amor 


term by restriction 
of meaning 





espir qui illumine 


illuminatio; _in- 
structio; inspira- 
tio 


Sp. alumbramiento 


explanatory circum- 
locution 





foi enluminant; coeur 
enluminé 


lux qua mens radi- 
atur 


popular adjustment 








foi illuminée fides illustrata do- translation 
nis 
saveur sapor internus Sp. sabroso saber popular attempt to 


create a term by 
condensed transla- 
tion 

















savoureuse science; | theologia mystica | Sp. sabrosa ciencia | creative definition 
science divine 
tocar e essenhar; trou- Sp. comunicaci6n vague attempts at 
ver definition by ver- 
nacular means 
paistre de joie; paistre Sp. noticia amorosa | esoteric language in- 
d’amour fine infusa volving _ technical 
terms 
voir esperitelement intueri Cat. veser esperital | clever adaptation 
with — vernacular 
means 
orison en plenté de excellent creation 


lumiére 





lugaz matutinals 





visio matutina 








concrete adjustment 
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IV. Dark NIGHTS 
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Vernacular Parallel 


Way of Creation 

















OF expression | Latin Source 

acidie | acidia | calque 
desconfort vicissitudo, frigida | Port. secura desperate vague ad- 
necessité jacere, siccitas Fr. sécheresse justments 
adversité Engl. dryness 
peine Sp. sequedad 

It. vedersi pid che 

nichil denichilato 
tribulation tribulatio sancto- | Sp. calamidad in- | restriction of mean- 

rum terior ing 

pointure vexationes Sp. llaga, cauterio, | psychological _at- 
pointurette aprieto tempts with con- 
tourment crete means, but 
mort et tourment vague in meaning 
mesaaisier tentationes Sp. sinsabor, desa- | abstract attempts re- 


brimiento, tedios 


maining vague 





Dieus s’esbanie par 
jalousie 


It. giuoco d’amore 
Germ: der minune 
spil spilen 


decisive psycholog- 
ical expression, ear- 
ly 





Dieus semble oublier 
lame 


It. vedersi abban- 
donato, Sp. deja- 
miento, falta de 
arrimo 


correct psychological 
circumlocution 





estre aers et atouchié 


Port. fazerse carvao 


psychological meta- 











(Agostinho da phor 
Cruz) 
estre destourbé et con- Fr. désespoir de ne | exact psychological 
forté point faire assezet | finding 
vision de votre 
blame (Claudel) 
avoir l’ame fourbie par comprehensive im- 
ferir age 
detriers, tristitia qua homo creative terms 
detris, redditur tardusad 
retardement d’orison, | spirituales actus; 
conponction tristitia  dejec- 





tiva; compunctio 
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OF expression Latin Source Vernacular Parallel Way of Creation 
destrois, destrictio, Cat. destrenyment, | concise adjustments 
estroit angustiae Cat. destric 





purgatoire ci aval 


longa maeroris 
anxietudo; ignis 





Cat. llanguiement 
It. purgatorio (San- 


decisive _ finding, 


early 

















purgatoria ta Catarina da 
Genova) 
V. Ecstasy 
arapement exstasis Sp. arrebatamiento | creative term 
Sp. arrobamiento 
élévation de l’Ame elatio mentis, sub- | Sp. elevamiento explanatory transla 
levatio mentis, tion 
excessus sensus 
ravissement; estre ravi | raptus Sp. rabimiento, rap- | adaptation with 
to French word-mate- 
rial 
estre eslevé contre- | imo rapi Sp. vuelo del es- | free translation 


mont 


piritu 





attraiance; estre at- 


tiré, trai 


elabi a se ipso, ex- 
tra se trahi 


Sp. atraccién, ilapso 


creation of French 
terms from Latin 
concepts 





estre trai en Dieu, vi- 


sion par contempla- 
cion; elevée contem- 
plation et conversa- 
tion 


transcendere supra 
nos; contempla- 
tione suspendi 


Sp. absorbimiento 


clarifying circumlo- 
cutions of Latin 
term 





joie qui le coeur de- 


raptus in jucundi- 


Sp. embebecimiento 


psychological exact 











porte et transporte tatem; supera- rendering of Latin 
bundantia exulta- terms by circumlo- 
tionis cution 
coeur croissant; Ame | dilatatio Sp. dilatacién, hen- | typical OFr concre- 
crasse chimiento, ensan- | _ tizations 
chamiento 
s’estendre egressio .| Fr déborder psychological, ana- 
logical creation 
se tresvaser rei exuberantis ef- | Fr. ne pouvoir con- | concrete metaphori- 


se dérompre 





fusio 





tenir; déchirer 





cal creation 
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OF expression | Latin Source 


Vernacular Parallel | Way of Creation 





coeur fondant | liquefactio 
| 
| 


typical OFr concre- 


| 
| . ° 
| tization 





translation 








original verb 





se fondre | diffundere, in se re- Germ. zerfliessen 
| solvere 

remetre | transfusio, fluxus | Germ. fliessen, be- | 
| fliessen, entflies- | 
| sen, infliessen, uz- | 
| fliessen, underflies- | 
| sen,minnefliessen | 

désir esterrerrompant | in amore liquefieri; 


tout; s’eslaissier; se | natare 


| 
| 
lancer en Dieu | 


Germ. verswemmet | psychological clarifi- 
werden; swimmen cations of Latin ex- 
| pressions 





attente (Du Seigneur) 


French 


‘ 


particular 
concept of an “ex- 
pectant” soul an- 


Sp. prefiez 
Fr. attente, gros- 


sesse (Mme. Gu- | 





| 
| 
yon) | 
| 
| 


ticipating her even- 
tual state 
interval; issir de so | alienatio mentis | Cat.follperamor | original physiologi- 


sen; desenamen; de- 
faillir; faillir; estre 
pasmé; estre retenu 
franc; gesir en con- 





Sp. desatino santo cal terminology 








| 
templacion | 











' 
| 
noeleza; novela odor renovatio, cor no- | | original creation 
vum | 
cloficheiires stigmata; signacu- | deverbal noun from 
lum crucifixi | | cloufichier, popu- 
| lar etymology:clou 
+ fichier: crucifier 
VI. Unto Mystica 
visitation visitatio Verbi; | Sp. quitarse y to- | terminological adap- 
visettement coelestis visitatio | marse, nunca es- | tation 


tarse | 


| 
| } 





visitation estraigne; se 
sentir wide, la visita- 
tion finee 


| Sp. comunicarse de | particular word-crea- 
| burlas tion with psycho- 
| logical definition 





visitation amére 


| coinage from com- 
mon ideas 


| 
| Cat. amargors 
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Latin Source Vernacular Parallel | Way of Creation 











acorer le coeur transverberatio | Sp. transverberacién metaphorical crea- 
tion 
caligine, caligineuseté; | caligo Engl. the cloud of | adaptation and in 
ne pas voir par claire the unknowing; | terpretation 
vision Sp. la tenebrosa 
nube 

familiaritat intimitas Fr. intimité pri- | free creative transla- 

cointimitas vauté tion 





visitation douce, visi- 
tation repue 


original expressions 





presence; presence de- 
litable, soeuf 


praesentia, non es- 
sentia 


Sp. la presencia y la 
figura; Germ. ge- 
genwirtigkeit 


usual analogy to the 
sacramental ‘“pré- 
sence réelle”’ 





mariage espiriteil 


matrimonium mys- 
ticum 


Sp. matrimonio es- 
piritual; Dutch: 
gheestelijke bru- 
locht (Ruysbroeck) 


usual term, but mys- 
ticum replaced by 
spirituale 





estre l’amie 


dilecta; amica; spi- 
ritalibus nuptiis 
copolari Deo; in- 
terioris Sponsi 
speciem amare 


Engl. lemman 

Cat. amic 

Fr. épouse, bien ai- 
mée 

Sp. esposa 


choice of pregnant 
word, rich in shades 
of friendship and 
love 





prendre le _ baiser 
amoureux; baiser et 
accoler 


amplexus; osculum 


Germ. umhalsen 
Engl. spiritual kiss 
Fr. embrasser 


| popular adaptation, 


common theologica! 
good acc. to Canti- 
cle of Canticles 





a plein avoir; avoir 
son ses 


possessio plenaria; 
fruitio 


Fr. (17th c.) avoir 
point en partie, 
mais tout entier 

Germ. gebrachunge 


spontaneous vulgar- 
ization from Latin 





se faire roine; estre 
cognéue por amie 





vacat 


Germ. herzliebe K6- 
nigin sein; It. es- 
sere reina—sposa; 
Fr. (17th c.) la fa- 
culté de tenir rang 
d’Epouse 








original OF r symbols 

















gouste 
savoi 
savo 





vista | 





certan 
certa 





refecti 
joie; 
tine; 





defect 
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aller 2 ’école au costé | doctus fieri in Jesu | It. annegarsi nel | particular, original 
de l’Agneau; en s’ac- | Crucifixo Sangue dell’Agnel- metaphor 
colant 4 Dieu lo svenato (St. Ca- 
terina) | 
PeErages | ; egg 
amour sans pois et | Amicitia Dei quae | Fr. amour substan- | circumlocutions of 


sans mesure; 
leal; douce; no de- 
sirar Paradis, mas 
tant solament per 
amar; aimer sans at- 
tendre nul bien 


fine; | 


est ipse Deus 


| 
j 
| 


tiel; amitié gra- 
tuite; pur amour; 
amour objectif 


very clear concepts 
apparently known 
in 14th Century 
France 





ivroignes 
sobre ivroigne; estre 


enivré de la grace; | 


estre encrasi; doussa 
beudia; eser beii del 
most del paradis 


espiriteus; | 


sobria ebrietas; vi- | 
| num spirituale | 


Sp. estar embebido 

y ajenado; It. non 
portar el musto; 
Sp. interior bo- 
dega; mosto de 
granadas; Dutch. 
Gheestelijke dron- 
kenheit 


analogical creations 

and circumlocu- 
tions around a de- 
cisive symbol 








gouster; Savourer; as- 
savourer; sentir et 
savourer 


gustare; sapor 


| translation and psy- 


chological explana- 
tion 











vista de Dieu visio Dei It. vedere, cono- 
scere e gustare Id- 
| dio; Cat. veer 
l’amat 
certanetat; esperance | certitudo immedi- | Sp. certidumbre 


certaine; joie seiire 





| ata; securitas af- 
| fectus 


grandfsima; segu- 
ridad 





avoided 
from 


generally 
expression, 
Latin 


vague adaptations 
with less fixed con- 
tents than in Latin 





refections; paistre de 
joie; boire a pleine 
tine; boire Dieu 


| modo invisibili re- 
fici (Kempis); 
pasci 


Germ. Gott essen; 
Sp. beber del Amado 


vague term from eu- 

charistic analogies; 
popular fresh locu- 
tions 











defections Deficit caro mea et exceptional arbitrary 
cor meum, Deus OFr creation of 
... (St. Bernard) term not under- 
standable in itself 
estre joint 4 Dieu Deo adhaerere; | translation 





Deo conjungi; 
Deo uniri 
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Latin Source 
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avoir Dieu, non quan- 
que Dieu a lassus 


Similitudo cum 
Deo; divinitatis 
consortium 


Fr. avoir Dieu 
“point en partie,” 
mais “tout entier” 


careful, mitigating 

definition by oppo- 
sition, a Fr. cast of 
concept as proven 
by 17th c. expres- 
sion of Marie de 
l’Incarnation 





celestifier, not used in 
the mystical sense, 
deifiement, either 


divinisatio; deifi- 
catio; esse unus 
spiritus cum Deo 


Sp. endiosamiento; 
deificaci6n; hacer- 
se dioses en Dios 


too daring for OFr 
balance 





adaptation of the 





transmiier transformatio; Sp. transformaci6n; 
transformari in| permuta; conmu-| Latin with Fr. 
Deum;commuta-| taci6n; trueque; | word-material 
tio trocamiento 

se transfigurer transfigurari It. (Dante) trans- | creative imitation of 


figurarsi 


Biblical Latin 





morir en vivant 


Germ. entmenscht 
werden; Dutch: 
entweten; Sp. mu- 
erte del beso 


simple rendering of 
a paradoxical con- 
cept, whose trans- 
lation into a term is 
impossible to Fr. 





entendement cherubi- 
nant; sentement se- 
raphinant;cuer troni- 
sant 


habitu angelorum 
vivere 


Dutch: ghelijk den 
seraphinnen 
(Ruysbroeck) 


original expressions 
full of theological 
implications 





feus en riviere 


incendium amoris 


Germ. das fliessende 


precise psychological 








Licht der Gottheit | image 
ardeur empensée ven- Sp. llama de amor | keen and decisive 
trine en el espiritu del | concretization 
alma ensimismada 
estre en paradis incipere fieri glori- | It. (Dante) impara- | paradoxical allusion 





osus 





disiarsi 
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XXII 


MANLY’S CONCEPTION OF THE EARLY HISTORY 
OF THE CANTERBURY TALES 


CHOLARS have regretted that the enormous work embodied in The 
Text of the “Canterbury tales’ did not leave Professor Manly the time 
and strength to integrate in a summary his main ideas as to the early 
history of the work. For that unwritten chapter no one, of course, could 
hope to offer a substitute. Yet much which would have gone into it and 
is not clear at the first reading takes form and coherence as one’s famili- 
arity grows with Manly’s ideas and his material. One comes to see that, 
on most of the important features of the early history of the text, he had 
formed very definite opinions, while his silence on a number of others, 
if in some cases hard to interpret, more often clearly reflects a conviction 
that no light can be elicited either from the manuscripts or anything else 
within our ken. Correlating all indications I shall try to present in its main 
lines Manly’s view of the history of the Canterbury tales to c. 1500, indi- 
cating as far as possible the basis for his opinions. 

Chaucerians need not be reminded of the admirable collaboration of 
Professor Manly and Professor Rickert nor of the latter’s full partner- 
ship in the realization of their great project. But as several chapters were 
written after her death, and nothing indicates to what extent some of 
the views held by Mr. Manly had been reached in collaboration, it has 
seemed better, in the title and throughout this article, to avoid references 
to the double authorship. 

To outline the plan: an introductory section on Manly’s view of the 
physical conditions of Chaucer’s writing will lead to an account of the 
manuscript situation in 1400; in the next section I shall trace the history 
of the tales through the first decade or so of the century, then survey as 
a whole the rest of the manuscript period. Further, as Manly’s few, 
incidental remarks on the procedure by which his critical text was es- 
tablished have left even Professor Root uncertain as to that procedure, 
as also many of the complicated and special features of the problem will 
be brought up in this survey, it seems profitable to devote to the question 
a few parenthetical passages and some closing remarks. 

I 

On the conditions of Chaucer’s writing we have, Manly reminds us 
(u, 30), no direct information. But the manuscripts that have come down 

1 The Text of the “Canterbury Tales,” by John M. Manly and Edith Rickert (University 
of Chicago Press, 1940). The best reviews are by Robert K. Root, S.P., xxxvim (1941), 


1-13, and by D. Everett, in R.E.S., xvi (1942), 93-109, and in “The Year’s Work in 
English Studies,” xx1 (1940), 46-50. 
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to us (none of them of Chaucer’s lifetime) do, in his opinion, yield indi- 
cations on a number of points. To give the gist of his view: The firs; 
draft of a CT piece (tale, prologue or link) would be written by Chaucer 
perhaps on paper but quite possibly on waxed tablets; from that draft a 
copy, presumably on paper, would be made by a hired scribe; the scriba| 
copy would then be proofread by Chaucer; in many cases it would, at 
some time or other, be used by Chaucer for revision of his work. 

If this procedure is nowhere outlined by Manly, each phase of it is 
either explicitly presented or clearly and repeatedly implied,” and no at- 
tentive reader could be in doubt as to the main facts and considerations 
back of Manly’s opinions. To indicate the evidence briefly: At the basis 
lies Manly’s conviction that the original of almost any CT piece,—that 
is, the latest common ancestor of all or of most* of the known copies of 
the piece—was not an autograph but a scribal copy. The basis for this 
is clearly the fact that, in the cases of several CT pieces, Manly’s recon- 
structed text of the original (i.e., his critical text) contains mistakes 
which, in his opinion, could hardly have originated under Chaucer’s own 
pen, as they indicate misunderstanding of his ideas, constructions, or 
words. The next point is that the originals were written not from Chau- 
cer’s drafts after his death® but in his lifetime and on his order. This we 
may take as a corollary of two views very firmly held by Manly, viz. that, 
for some CT pieces, the descent of some of our texts from the original is 
through copies released in Chaucer’s lifetime (on which much more in 


2 References to Manly’s work, here and hereafter, will be illustrative, not exhaustive.— 
On use of paper or tablets see 1, 30-31; for the view that the originals of the various pieces 
were scribal copies see the critical notes in vols. m1 and rv (hereafter cr. n.), e.g. A 1894, 
2963, B 47, 973, 1156, D 1080, 1993, E 2230, F 620, 1406, B 2505, 3400, 4226, G 89, 451. 
A belief in some authorial proofreading is indicated in remarks on the perfunctoriness of it 
(1, xii; cr. n. A 1095, D 1993) and implicit in comments on the text of PsT and CYPT (1, 
455; rv, 521); for Chaucer’s use of the originals for revision of his work see 11, 94~96, 314, 
434; 1v, 521, and cr. n. to A 1044, 1095, 2075, D 1308, 1324, 1377, 1993.—On those aspects 
of Chaucer’s craftsmanship there is striking agreement between Manly’s views about CT 
and Root’s views about TC; see The Book of Troilus and Criseyde (Princeton, 1926 
p. xxvii. 

3 This reservation, which we cannot avoid (see below, pp. 384-386), forbids the use of the 
word archetype in all statements involving non-specified CT pieces. Original is Manly’s 
word, abbreviated as O.—While regretting this departure from the nomenclature familiar 
to all Chaucerians, we must also follow Manly in using the word Block for the Chaucer 
Society Groups of linked CT pieces, and the word group for families of manuscripts gencti 
cally related. Thus, Block A=Pro, KnT, etc. to CkT included; group a=MSS Dd, En;! 
Ds, Cn, and Ma. 

* Clear instances are of course not found in every tale; see cr.n. to A 3848, D 747, 750, 
1191, 1993, E 2127, 2230, B 2061, 2413, 3479, 4226. Mistakes of these types originating in 
later manuscripts are legion. 5 PsT would seem to be the sole exception; see 11, 455-456. 
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our next section); secondly, that the original, in the cases of several 
pieces, had been used by Chaucer for revision of his work. This last 
point, in turn, seems to rest on indications of two kinds: (1) Variants in 
wording, in some circumstances, suggest that an alteration was made by 
Chaucer on the original, the early reading being left at least legible.’ 
(2) In some manuscripts, omission or misplacement of some passages 
within tales or links occur under conditions which suggest either cancel- 
lation or addition made by Chaucer on the originals. Short additions 
would probably be made in the margins, others perhaps on attached 
slips.” 

Just at what stage of composition the scribe would be called upon to 
start his copying Manly does not suggest. Of course if Chaucer used only 
waxed tablets the transference to less bulky form must have followed 
the first redaction almost step by step. Whatever Manly’s idea on this 
point, from his description of the original of the General Prologue as ‘‘a 
fair copy intended as a basis for future work” (11, 94-95) and from a few 
other hints (critical n. to E 1305-06), one gathers that, in his opinion, 
the scribe would often be set to work long before a piece was thought to 
have reached its finished form. 

We should naturally expect the same scribe to be einployed repeatedly, 
(perhaps continually) as was Adam in spite of his faults. That Manly 
considers this probable seems indicated in crit. n. to H. 46.8 


6 Presented as the most probable explanation for A 1906, 2075, D 1377; considered as a 
possibility for A 1044, D 1308, C 105, G 564-65.—It is somewhat surprising that the 
presence of alternative readings or some kind of ambiguity in the originals should not have 
been discussed also in connection with the cross relations, rather striking in several! tales, 
between manuscript groups believed to derive independently from the original. This ques 
tion will be treated in a later article. 

For lacking passages see, on A 252, cr.n. and 11, 38 (where authorial cancellation is 
favored; but cf. 11, 95-96) ; on A 2681-82, cr.n.; on D 605-608, 11, 194, no. 1; on B 3061-80, 
ut, 410-413 and rv, 513-514; on F 1493-98, 11, 39, 308; 1v, 488. For misplaced passages in 
FkT, see m1, 314 and cr.n. to F 999-1006 and 1541-44; for the “Modern instances,” cr.n. 
to B 3565-3652. That an afterthought passage was written by Chaucer on a fresh 
sheet or slip to be inserted or attached, a possibility probably often in Manly’s mind, is 
suggested explicitly for a portion of the Mk-NP link (1, 412, last §). That one or more 
additional couplets were written by Chaucer in the margins of the original is suggested 
for A 252b¢ (11, 95-96) and for A 637-638 (cr. n., but cf. 1, 91), and is more definitely 
favored for F 1001-1006, 1541-44 (11, 314). We do not list here the afterthought passages 
in WBP, as Manly believes those to have been added by Chaucer on a copy other than 
the original; see 11, 191-194. 

® We are told that, after words ending in th, O!, i.e. the scribe of the original, sometimes 
writes his for this. As McPT offer no other opportunity for this mistake, there can be no 
doubt that O', at least in this note, means the scribe of the originals of various CT pieces. 
Of Manly’s ideas on this question I find no other indication. 
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As to Chaucer’s proofreading of his scribe’s copies, indications that jt 
was hasty and incomplete are found by the score.® 


II 


We now turn to Manly’s view of the manuscript situation when Chau- 
cer died in 1400. How many copies of CT or parts of them existed at the 
time? Of what character and in whose hands? 

The existence of a set of copies in Chaucer’s possession and found in 
his house after his death is, as expected, taken for granted.’° Those would 
represent work at different stages of development. Some pieces may wel! 
have been considered finished," but in others Manly finds indications 
that lines were left incomplete on the originals,” or that Chaucer had 
remained uncertain as to the inclusion of some passages" or the wording 
of others;“ some pieces had been partly revised,'® while on others very 
necessary revision had probably not even begun;" two tales which Chav- 
cer intended to complete may never have been more than the portions 
known to us.!” The set would cover all the genuine pieces known to us 
with the exception (possible, or would Manly have said probable?) of 
links which he believed cancelled by Chaucer.'* Its copy of WBP would 


® See above, n. 2, and, in cr.n., numerous references to errors left uncorrected in the 
originals of many pieces; cf. the remark on Gower, cr.n. to B 728.—Why, from the mis- 
takes in the ancestor of Hg and El for FrT, it should be “clear that Chaucer did not cor- 
rect his text with much care’”’ (11, 226), one fails to see, as most of those mistakes, if Manly’s 
classification is correct, were not in the original but made their first appearance in a 
descendant which he gives no reason to date before 1400. 

10 11, 385 (El had freest access to ““Chaucer’s materials’’); rv, 527; 111, 536-537 (the ma- 
terial for PsT was found “among Chaucer’s papers”).—Throughout this section I am 
assuming, safely I believe, that, in Manly’s view, at least for pieces believed never to have 
received Chaucer’s finishing touches, the manuscript in his chest in 1400 was the working 
copy postulated as ancestor of all or most of our copies (clearly Manly’s idea for Gen. 
Pro; see 11, 94-95) ; secondly that, when the scribal original shows as a nearly correct copy 
of a piece which Chaucer probably considered finished (PdT, e.g.), the manuscript in his 
chest was either that original itself or a derivative equally good. 

1 At least no suggestion to the contrary is noted in such pieces as ReT, PdPT, PrT, Th, 
and others. 12 A 164 (cr.n. and 11, 95), E 1305-6 (cr.n.). 

18 G 564-565 (cr.n.). 

4 Not explicitly stated, but certainly in Manly’s mind; see e.g., cr.n. to D 1377 and the 
list of alternative readings in CYPT, m1, 434. 

48 On KnT see mainly 1, 135 and cr.n. to A 2874, 2892; on PhT, u1, 324; on FrT, cr.n. to 
D 1324. 

16 17, 490 (last sentence); on SNT see 11, 424. B 1202-09, not discussed, were no doubt 
considered an equally clear case; see 11, 350, first sentence of “Summary.” 

17 Completion by Chaucer is presented as a possibility for SqT (cr.n. to F 671-672) and 
is favored for CkT (cr.n. to A 4422; but cf. 1, 168) on which Manly might have felt dif- 
ferently had he seen Dr. Earl D. Lyon’s study in Sources and Analogues; see esp. p. 151. 

18 The preservation of NP Endlink exclusively in a copy other than the ancestor of most 
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lack five authorial afterthought insertions.'® That the set might have had 
more than one copy of some of the pieces does not seem to have been 
considered.”° In appearance the manuscripts would range from fair, well 
proofread copies,”! to working copies with corrections, cancellations and 
additions in Chaucer’s hand, some of the additions in the margins, others 
probably on sheets or slips added at the time.” As to the physical make- 
up of Chaucer’s copies—whether in the main they consisted of sheets 
single or double, loose or in quires or in some other way attached to form 
units (by tale, tale plus link, or blocks of linked tales?), Manly’s reticence 
is easily explained: Nothing in the extant material could be made to 
yield the slightest hint. Finally, on an important point discussed by 
Mr. Tatlock in “The Canterbury Tales in 1400,’ it is clear, in spite of 
Manly’s silence, that the two scholars are in agreement. The question is 
whether, in the set of manuscripts found in Chaucer’s house at his death, 
his intentions as to the order of the tales were disclosed by any such 





of our copies of the tale (therefore, in Manly’s system, presumably not in Chaucer’s pos- 
session in 1400) is favored m1, 480, 422-423; but cf. 1v, 517, end of cr.n. No clear state- 
ment is made about MLEndlink, but the “early scribes” (11, 190) who had it (those of Ha* 
and of the ancestor of group c) are thought to have derived their texts mainly from copies 
released before 1400, while the El scribe, who does not use it (and is not, it would seem, 
thought to have discarded any material available), is believed to have had access to most 
of Chaucer’s material (see below, p. 396); however, cf. 11, 491-492. As to the Host Stanza, 
E 1212*-«, though Manly is positive as to its cancellation, as he finds it “strangely enough” 
almost solely in manuscripts (Ellesmere included) containing the “latest work” (1m, 265; 
see also 111, 473), it is natural that he should abstain from suggestions as to the process of 
transmission. 

19 11, 191-194, 480. The guess seems safe that, in connection with these passages inserted 
“perhaps to meet the taste of some friend,” (1, 193) the Envoy to Bukton (1, 36) was in 
Manly’s mind. 20 See below, p. 386 and n. 36. 

™ Among those Manly would probably have listed Chaucer’s copies of Gen. Pro., ReT, 
WBT, ShT. 

2 See above, pp. 381 and nn. 2, 6, and 7.—Other corrections which seem to have been 
made on the originals are taken as probably restorations of the readings of the autograph 
first miscopied; see e.g. cr.n. to A 3052, D 197, F 20, G 20, 1004. Whether such corrections 
would be made by Chaucer himself or by his scribe (a “corrector” is suggested in cr.n. to 
G 512) Manly of course cannot tell. 

*3 Cf. TC, where a possibility as to the page content of the archetype is suggested by the 
conditions in Book 1; see p. Ixxxi of Root’s edition, or his Textual Tradition of Chaucer’s 
Troilus (Ch. Soc., 1916], p. 128. That no such suggestion is ever yielded by the CT manu- 
scripts is not surprising in view of the loss of many early copies (see pp. 401, 409 f). For 
cases in which the quire content and page content of copies of later date can be inferred 
from conditions in their descendants, see 1, 60, 512, 528-529 (the figures here seem incor- 
rect), 531; 1, 153-154 (¢ and d are apart without break from A 1740 to 3480; what is said 
of the link on 11, 154 is contradicted 1, 136-137), 253, 313, 384-385. 

* PMLA, L (1935), 100-139; see mainly pp. 101-102, 130-131, 133. 
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accompanying table, i.e., by anything else than the indications in the 
text. We may here venture to read Manly’s mind: He does not think 
that Chaucer is at all likely to have laid out at the start a general plan 
for the work;* he emphasizes Chaucer’s failure to make the necessary 
corrections when he changed his mind as to the teller of a particular 
tale; again and again he reminds us of the fragmentary and unpolishe: 
character of the work in 1400;”’ finally, in complete agreement with Mr. 
Tatlock, he repeatedly stresses the editorial and unauthoritative char- 
acter of the arrangement of the tale blocks in all manuscripts.** Holding 
these views he could hardly have considered as at all probable the pres- 
ence in Chaucer’s Nachlass of plan indications other than those in the 
text. 

So much for the manuscripts in Chaucer’s house when he died. That 
others—not a few others—were in existence at the time is the most 
challenging of the new features in Manly’s conception of the early history 
of the work, and, as will later appear, the keystone of his system. Some 
form of restricted pre-1400 circulation, he believes, is definitely favored 
by what we know of Chaucer’s character and life. A man of distinctly 
social turn and with probably little home life after 1387, he would almost 
certainly, Manly feels, discuss his work with his friends and make them 
share his pleasure in what he had written. That he would let some of 
them have copies before he put a work in general circulation is taken as 
almost inevitable; the Envoy to Bukton nearly proves that at least one 
copy of the Wife of Bath’s Prologue had been given away; and it is un- 
likely, Manly suggests, that holders of pre-view copies would always have 
refused copies to their friends.?9 

While those considerations are taken to establish as probable the exist- 
ence, in 1400, of copies other than those in Chaucer’s house, the theory 
is presented as resting chiefly on manuscript variations noted in various 
CT pieces and taken as indications of descent from copies representing 


% q1, 490, last §. 6 11, 490 (last §), 424, 350 (beginning of “Summary”). 

7 11, 41, 490, e¢ passim in cr.n., e.g. A 164, 2892, D 722. 

8 1, xi; 1, 475-476, 489; cf. Tatlock, op. cit., p. 131; “None of the MSS., however good 
has any authority whatever in determining the order of the ‘groups.’ . . . The best of the 
authority in any of them is that only of enlightened opinion.” 

2° For all this see 11, 36-37; cf. Tatlock, of. cit., pp. 104-106, and R. K. Root, “Publica- 
tion before printing,” PMLA (xxvimt [1913], 419-431, esp. pp. 420-421, also 428-429) ; for 
Manly’s definition of publication in the Middle Ages, see 11, 31; for his impression that 
Chaucer felt little concern about the accuracy of circulating copies, 11, 122. Partial publica- 
tion in Chaucer’s lifetime was already Manly’s idea in 1928; see e.g. last lines of p. 646 
in Canterbury Tales by Geoffrey Chaucer with an introduction, etc. by J. M. Manly (New 
York, 1928). It is strange that TC should not be mentioned in this connection; on the prob- 
able release of copies when some stanzas were planned but not written as yet, see Root, 
The Textual Tradition of Chaucer’s Troilus, pp. 156 and 216-219. 
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successive stages of composition.*® Those variations involve sometimes 
couplets or passages or whole links whose absence in some manuscripts 
suggests to Manly either that they were written as an afterthought or 
that they were cancelled in revision, sometimes passages believed to have 
been reorganized and partially rewritten,** much more frequently, read- 
ings peculiar (or nearly so) to one genetic group of manuscripts and 
deemed relics of early redactions.” Manly grants that we lack adequate 
scientific tests to assure us of the authenticity of two alternative forms; 
he admits that, taken singly, the variations which he lists could be ex- 
plained as derivatives of one authentic form; but their cumulative force, 
in a number of CT pieces, seems to him almost decisive.* Support is 


20 This view is favored, with variable degree of assurance, for the cases listed 11, 38-39 
or treated 11, 495-501 (most of them discussed also in the classification chapters and the 
cr.n.). This involves Gen. Pro, KtT, Kt-Mi Link, MiT, ReT (listed m, 495, perhaps by 
inadvertence; cf. u, 155), ML Endlink, WBP, SuT, CIT and Envoy, FkT, PhT, Ph-Pd 
Link, PdT, MkT, Mk-NP Link, NP Endlink, CYPT. Sugegstions are made guardedly 
about CkT (u, 423), MLT (1,127; 1,174), Th (cr.n. to B 1973; Manly is not positive that 
the line is spurious), NPT (11, 423), McT (cr.n. to H 170 and 11, 449). This leaves as free 
from indications of revision (disregarding an admittedly faint possibility as to Bo! and its 
associates [see 1, 59; 1m, 350, 385] and a surprising suggestion as to MeT and WBT [1, 458; 
see below, end of n. 41]) the following pieces: WBT, FrT, MeT, SqT, PdP, ShT, PrT, Mel, 
SNT, PsT, and most of the links not listed above in this note. 

31 Some cases have been listed above in other connections: see nn. 7, 18. We add: 1) As 
believed to reflect authoria!l additions, Cl Envoy (11, 264), D 828-856 (11, 194-195), D 2159- 
2294 (cr.n. to D 1993, 2030; more cautiously suggested in 11, 229 [last §] and 242), C 919- 
968 (11, 498; but cf. 1,212.—In the present writer’s opinion there are, in the cases of D829- 
856, 2159-2294, and C 919-968, rather serious objections, not against possible after- 
thought additions by Chaucer, but against interpreting as traces of this anything in the 
known manuscripts.) 2) As cancelled passage, E 1212*-* (11, 265). 3) As altered passages, 
Cl Envoy (cr.n. to E 1170-76), C 287-300 (1v, 490-492 and n, 325-327; Manly seems 
to have wavered as to the number of stages of composition represented in our manuscripts; 
cf. vi, 35.) 

® See mainly m1, 495-501 and cr.n. to many of the passages mentioned there.—In the 
present writer’s opinion the nature of the supposedly authorial early readings as well as 
their restriction to texts admittedly very corrupt often speak against Manly’s interpreta- 
tion. More troublesome still, in a number of pieces almost all those variants make their 
first appearance at or near the bottom of a large genetic group whose internal structure 
seems, in the main, well established (see e.g. on PhT, 11, 317-320, and in the corpus of 
variants, the distribution of the variants listed 1, 498). Partial correction of the upper 
manuscripts of the group—obviously the only explanation compatible with the early ver- 
sion theory—seems at times so unlikely that Manly himself is led to admit of an alter- 
native (see 11, 118, 120, 134, where some upper manuscripts of the group to which d’s “early 
version” belongs are aid to be either much corrected or higher up).One wonders whether, 
when the chapter on “Early and revised versions” was written, the classifications of the 
manuscripts had been fully worked out and their bearing on the theory had been consid- 
ered. 

33 11, 39, 495-498. That, for some CT pieces, e.g. the Mk-NP and the Ph-Pd links, the 
evidence is strong, no one would probably deny. 
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found in Dr. Root’s conclusions that our manuscripts of Troilus and 
Criseyde show traces of three stages of composition, and also in the 
practices of Petrarch and other mediaeval writers.“ That early versions, 
or relics of them,® would not be preserved unless at least one copy had 
got out of Chaucer’s hands before revision took place is tacitly assumed: 
i.e., the alternative—the presence, in Chaucer’s Nachlass, of copies repre- 
senting early versions—seems rather surprisingly to have been entirely 
disregarded.* 

A second indication that copies of some parts of CT had been given 
away in Chaucer’s lifetime is seen by Manly in the solutions of some of 
the early editors (the Hengwrt editor and others) as to the order of the 
tales.*7 Those solutions, we are told, indicate that the material reached 
the scribe-editors piecemeal.** While granting that this could be explained 
by a dispersion of Chaucer’s copies soon after his death, Manly favors 
the alternative explanation, viz. that the early editors responsible for 
those arrangements derived their text of the CT pieces, or at least of most 
of them, from collections (presumably all incomplete) formed by Chau- 
cer’s friends during his lifetime.*® 

Thirdly, though Manly does not discuss their bearing on the theory 
of pre-1400 release, certain facts connected with the provenance of some 
manuscripts must have been welcome to him as conforming to that 
theory. To give the essence: Some manuscripts which, on other grounds, 
he believes to derive partly from copies released before 1400 seem to have 
been owned early in the fifteenth century by people connected by blood, 
occupation, land ownership, etc. with Chaucer’s closest associates and 
friends, that is (Manly does not say but certainly expects us to note), 
with exactly the people who would receive pre-view copies if any one did.“ 


* 11, 29-36. Whether support was also felt to come from the fact that most of Manly’s 
“early versions” are found in manuscripts constituting one fairly constant genetic group, 
viz.d,I am unable to say. As to the CT pieces found in miscellanies like Hk, Np, SI, Ct, etc., 
since, according to Manly’s classifications, all derive from manuscripts containing the com- 
plete or nearly complete CT collection (the only possible exception is MLT in Ee), they are 
not considered to have any bearing on the question. 

3 On partial correction see 11, 194 (on D 605-608), cr.n. to F 1425-56, and above, n. 32; 
cf. Root, “Publication before printing,”’ pp. 422-423. 

% The one allusion to the possibility is in Manly’s attempt to explain a case unique in 
many respects; see end of cr.n. to B 3565-3652. 37 17, 38, top §. 

38 That this is the case with Hg is shown convincingly; for statement, see 1, 275; for de- 
tails, 1, 477-478, 1 270-275; for group c, 1, 42; for d, 11, 42-43 (the copies mentioned here 
as “already” in possession of the d editor represent Manly’s “early versions,’’ thus presuma- 
bly copies released before 1400) and 11, 489; for Ad? and Ha’, 1, 44, 2nd. §. 

3° On Hg see 1, 477, 490; on the ancestor of group ¢, 1, 99 and m1, 42; on the ancestor of 
group d, 1, 43. 

4° On the first owners of the copies which made up the ancestor of group ¢, see 1, 98-99, 
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Having indicated the evidence for pre-1400 circulation as we believe 
that it appeared to Manly, we must pause to lay stress, first, on the fact 
(fully realized by him) that the data, which are extremely complex, are 
susceptible of different interpretations; secondly on the extent to which 
his conception of the early history of CT is conditioned by his opinion as 
to pre-1400 circulation. Indeed, the chief differences between his and 
Tatlock’s explanation of the manuscript variations can be said to hinge 
on that question. To indicate the main points of divergence: According 
to Manly, the existence and extensive use of pre-1400 collections pre- 
serving traces of ‘early versions’ accounts, in a number of CT pieces, 
for a great deal of the manuscript variation; most cases of omission of 
entire CT pieces in the early manuscripts are due to the incompleteness 
of the pre-1400 collections; this incompleteness, as already noted, is held 
responsible for un-Chaucerian features of the tale order in some manu- 
scripts. According to Tatlock, the evidence is against the use and even 
the existence, in 1400, of any set of manuscripts other than that in Chau- 
cer’s possession; the cases of probably authorial alternative words, lines, 
or couplets are few and, like some omissions in the early manuscripts, 
explainable by the conditions, as a priori probable, of the originals at 
Chaucer’s death, with ambiguities, alterations, additions written in the 
margins or on loose sheets liable to be misplaced, etc. (conditions also 
recognized in Manly’s system, but explaining fewer things there); com- 
mercial considerations, particularly the editors’ interest in concealing the 
incompleteness of the tales, explain not only the insertion of spurious 
links by several editors but the omission of endlinks and other loose 
pieces, and the un-Chaucerian features of the tale order in Ellesmere and 
other manuscripts. 

Coming now to particulars as to Manly’s picture of private collections, 
our first question is, for which parts of CT would there have existed, in 
1400, copies other than those then found in Chaucer’s possession? Cer- 
tainly, in Manly’s opinion, for most of the pieces (surprisingly many) 
which he believes probably written before the Canterbury period,” or 





307, 493; on b and Scogan, 1, 386; on Fi and Hoccleve, 1, 168-169; on Sir Lewis Clifford, 1, 
475. 

“ KtT and SNT (un, 36), PhT (m1, 324, 498), MkT (11, 408, 410, 413; rv, 511), Mel (a, 
385, 388), McT (11, 449), CIT (11, 499-500; on division into parts cf. J. Burke Severs, 
The literary Relationships of Chaucer's “Clerkes Tale” (New Haven, 1942], pp. 192-196), 
MLT (1, 127; 11, 186-187.—The suggestion, probably Professor Rickert’s, that the gaps in 
Fi’s version of MLT may indicate the contents of a pre-CT version [1, 423] could hardly be 
reconciled with descent from an ancestor shared with El.). A most puzzling parenthesis on I, 
458, would seem to imply that a pre-CT date was thought conceivable for MeT, WBT, and 
SuT. Manly can hardly have meant this. 
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possibly intended for a special audience,” or preserved in our manuscripts 
in successive stages of composition.“ But he does not stop there. ShT, 
e.g., falls in none of those groups, but, on account of the fairly large 
number of copies (eight) apparently made from its archetype, is believed 
to have had “immediate popularity,“ while, in the case of McT all that 
is suggested by the ‘comparative simplicity of the manuscript relations” 
(only two lines of descent) is that “the piece had not been widely circu- 
lated.” (11, 449) Nor is pre-1400 circulation by any means ruled out for 
pieces which, according to Manly, were probably never considered thor- 
oughly finished (Gen. Pro, KtT),“ nor even for such fragments as CkT 
and SqT.“ Only in the case of PsT is there any indication that Manly 
considered pre-1400 circulation unlikely.‘7 Thus, in spite of the extreme 
caution of the only two fairly explicit statements on the subject,* 
definite impression is created—and is never contradicted—that, in 
Manly’s opinion, there existed in 1400 released copies of the large ma- 
jority of the tales, not quite unthinkably of all but PsT. 

Our next question is, how many copies of the various pieces would 
have existed in 1400 besides those in Chaucer’s house? This would vary. 
There would be copies made for the poet’s friends with his consent. It 
seems to have been Manly’s idea that most, perhaps all but one, of the 
copies postulated for particular pieces as heads of the independent genetic 


# Listed 11, 36 (last line); for the basis of Manly’s opinions, see on MLT, cr.n. to B 99- 
133; on CIT, 11, 499-500; on M&T, 1v, 511; on CYT, 11, 434; 1v, 521. On FKT, whose inclu- 
sion in the list is to say the least surprising, I find no other comment than cr.n. to F 709- 
728.On ReT, the only suggestion is by Miss Rickert, 1, 503. 

43 See above, first half of n. 30. 11, 350; cf. 1, 164. 

*® Those pieces were from the first available to the scribe of Hg (which, in Manly’s pic- 
ture, means very probably obtained from a private collection); they were in Manly’s “com- 
mercial groups,” which “appear to have got their texts, not from an exemplar in Chaucer’s 
chest, but by picking up the tales wherever they could find them”’ (111, 446). So were CkT, 
SqT, and, for that matter, PsT, on which see below, n. 47. 46 But see above, n. 17. 

‘7 According to Manly all our copies of the PsT derive from an original which contained 
“errors that Chaucer would certainly have corrected if he had seen them” (11, 455); the 
two treatises that compose the tale (both certainly Chaucerian; 11, 454, 471; 1v, 527) were 
joined by some one who found them among Chaucer’s papers after his death and assigned 
the resulting piece to the Parson (1, 455; 111, 535-537; tv, 527).—It may not be irrelevant 
to add that, after he examined the material gathered for the chapter on PsT in Sources and 
Analogues, Dr. Manly felt less inclined to attribute the junction of the two treatises to an 
editor. 

48 “That at Chaucer’s death more than one copy of some of the tales... may have 
been in the hands of some of his friends seems not improbable”; (11, 36) and “The textual 
differences seem most easily explained by the supposition that some of the editors began 
with assembling tales which were already in circulation—that is to say, in the hands of 
Chaucer’s more or less intimate friends” (11, 489). That release of copies was the rule rather 
than the exception is variously implied in 1, 99; 1, 472, 498. 
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groups of manuscripts would belong to that class,*® the exception being 
the head of the group in which the Ellesmere MS appears (on which see 
below, p. 196). On this assumption, since the number of independent 
genetic groups in Manly’s classification tables®® varies from two (MkT, 
McT) to twelve (FkT), the number of pre-view copies postulated by 
extant manuscripts would range from one to eleven, most tales having 
from three to six (MiT, ReT, MLT, SqT, NPT). That, from those re- 
leased copies, others were made before 1400, with or without the poet’s 
consent, is hinted, u, 37, and was probably in Manly’s mind when he 
suggested wide circulation (he speaks here of publication) as a possible 
explanation of the revocation, in Chaucer’s Retraction, of the sinful tales, 
perhaps “beyond the control of the penitent.” (11, 472) As to the fact 
that none of those copies of tales has come down to us, it should not, 
we are told, cause any surprise, for they must have been ‘‘not only single 
copies but simple and unpretentious.” 

But would Manly’s released copies be always strictly of single pieces? 
It is hard to imagine that headlinks would not, in his opinion, have been 
attached to most tales.** Indeed the presence in pre-1400 collections of 
whole blocks of linked tales (the Chaucer Society groups; see above, n. 3) 
is implied in various ways.® The existence of complete, or almost com- 
plete sets other than that in Chaucer’s house, Manly seems to have re- 
garded as unlikely.™ If considered possible at all, such sets, in his system, 
would result from the labors of admirers who would have put together 


49 Implied 1, 350 (under “Summary”’); in 1, 164, Manly seems to have thought that all 
the genetic groups might derive from pre-view copies. On the other hand see 11, 489-490, 
“How many of the scribal-editors had access to Chaucer’s own copies of the tales it seems 
impossible to decide.” 

5° Printed before each piece in vols. m1—-1v and again in vols. v-vi1. 

5! Manly’s grounds for making this statement are not indicated. He probably felt that 
good parchment would not be used, or the best scribes and decorators employed, on por- 
tions of a work far from completion. 

® He could hardly have explained in any other way the fact that “usually the classifica- 
tion is the same for a tale and its link and links”’ (11, v); see the tables for both prologue and 
tale of Re, Ck, ML, Fr, Su, Pd, Pr, Th, CY; cf. the situation in E-F; on early linkless 
copies of the E-F tales, see 1, 95, 275; on the possible absence of most links in antecedents 
of the ¢ ancestor, see 1, 97. 

53 Mainly by the fact that Blocks A, C, D seem to have come to the early scribes in 
complete form (see pp. 393-394, 399) in contrast with E-F, B?, and G. About D the sugges- 
tion is made explicitly, 1, 36, and seems implicit in 11, 477. Attention is never drawn to a 
feature which was probably considered significant, viz. that a certain line of continuity in 
affiliation among the earliest manuscripts runs through Block D, as others do through C, 
through MiT and ReT, and through ShT, PrT, and Th.; cf. the very different situation in 
E-F or the second half of B®. 

5 Nothing suggests that Manly thought any private collection larger than Hg’s main 
source, believed to have included “‘a considerable number of the tales” (11, 490). 
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what they were gathering piecemeal, emphatically not from anything 
like a publication, im toto and by the poet, of what he must to the last 
have regarded as portions of a work far from completion.® 

Finally, how much do we learn about the people who, in 1400, may 
have owned copies of parts of C7? Starting with names in the manu- 
scripts, heraldic indications, etc., following one clue and another, Manly 
is led to suggest the Burleys—Sir John and Sir Simon, the King’s trusted 
ambassadors and his favorites (the former, Chaucer’s associate on one 
of his missions)—; the De la Poles, raised by Richard to an earldom and 
high power; Sir Lewis Clifford and his son-in-law Sir Philip la Vache, 
both distinguished soldiers and both friends of Chaucer; the writers 
Hoccleve and Scogan, etc. That any of these persons actually owned 
pre-1400 exemplars of some tales, no one of course would hope to demon- 
strate. What matters more is the general picture of Chaucer giving pre- 
view copies of CT pieces to several of the distinguished men with whom 
he is known or believed to have been in close contact. As to the correct- 
ness of that picture there was little doubt in Manly’s mind. 

To restate briefly the chief points of the 1400 situation as conceived 
by Manly: There was, in Chaucer’s possession at his death, a set of 
manuscripts prepared by a scribe, covering all or very nearly all CT 
pieces known to us, and ranging from fair copies to working drafts. There 
were besides, in the hands of friends of Chaucer’s, copies of most, perhaps 
nearly all, of the tales, owned singly or forming collections, some proba- 
bly rather extensive. In a number of instances some of those pre-view 
copies had preserved early versions later revised by Chaucer. 


We are now in a position to make some general statements regarding 
the basis of Manly’s critical text. We have noted that, as a result of his 
recension, the texts of the various CT pieces fall into genetic groups 
(some of them represented by only one extant manuscript) ranging in 
number from two to twelve. When, as e.g. in FrT, those groups seem to 
Manly to derive from one original copy in unaltered condition,*’ in other 
words, when there seems to have been an archetype in the strict sense 
of the word, it is the text of that archetype that he aims to reconstruct.” 


55 31, 29-30, 490. 

5 For the evidence, follow the references in “Index of names,” 1, 659 ff.; for a summary of 
the results of Manly’s extensive researches on the provenance of the manuscripts, see |, 
27-28. 

57 Revision would occasionally be made on a copy already used as exemplar and des- 
tined so to be used again; this seems to be Manly’s idea about MkT (as it is Root’s idea 
of the TC original). 

58 Manly’s reasons for not attempting to reconstitute the authorial text back of the 
scribal, often faulty, originals are explained 1, xii; also 1, 16. 
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To its readings there are obviously as many independent attestations 
as there are lines of independent derivation from it. Manly’s critical text 
is then the outcome of the confrontation and critical analysis, lemma by 
lemma,®® of the readings inferred as probable in the copies postulated® 
as heads of the independent genetic groups. While this critical analysis 
involves the use of evidence of any kind whatever—sense, metre, script, 
types of scribal mistakes, etc.—which may help in the interpretation of 
the data supplied by the classification, those data always constitute the 
basis for the establishment of the archetypal reading. All this is clear 
from Manly’s comments on many reading problems and from his solu- 
tions as embodied in his text. What is perhaps less so, at least to the 
hurried student, is that, for the other CT pieces—i.e. when Manly be- 
lieves in the preservation in our manuscripts of different stages of compo- 
sition and accordingly cannot speak of an archetype,—the establishment 
of the critical text proceeds on almost identical basis. The aim®™ then is 
to reconstruct the text of the latest common ancestor of the copies em- 
bodying Chaucer’s latest intentions.“ This might seem to rule out the 
manuscripts thought to represent other versions. But the authorial re- 
visions which Manly sees reflected in our manuscripts are as a rule not 
extensive. In consequence, for the bulk of the text, i.e., for the hundreds 
of lemmata whose variant readings are unhesitatingly taken as derived 
from one authorial form,® it is logical to treat the ‘early version,”’ or 
the late version embodying corrections not certainly Chaucerian, as com- 
plementary attestations of the readings of the version to be reconstructed. 
And such appears to be Manly’s consistent procedure.™ Thus, whether 


% This seems the best word (and is Manly’s) for the portions of text (usually two or 
three words) which it is convenient to treat as units in the recording of the variants. 

6 That none is extant is clearly assumed (see e.g. 11, 94) no doubt mainly on the ground 
that, in none of the cases of lines of descent represented by only one manuscript (or—very 
rarely—by one manuscript and a possible descendant of it)—the only cases in which direct 
copying from the archetype would be compatible with the classifications—, does the text 
seem to bear characters unusual in the manuscript. 

§t Not formulated, but obvious from the practice, and implied again and again in the 
critical notes; see, for KtT e.g., the distinction between O! and O? in m1, 97-98 and many 
cr.n.; for MiT, cr.n. to A 3110. 

® Except that, as nothing authentic should be left out, pieces or lines believed cancelled 


_ by Chaucer are included, sometimes in parentheses, as are additions judged possibly by 
_ Chaucer (A 3155-56). 


* That is, the lemmata whose variants, though all may make sense and metre, do not 


' divide the manuscripts in camps corresponding even roughly to the representatives of 
_ Manly’s “early” and “revised” versions. 


“ The testimony of the “early version” turns the scales e.g. in C 195 (cr.n. and m1, 324), 


E308 (cr.n.), B 4045 (cr.n.—a is here believed to have early readings), A 1320 (no cr.n.; 
_ see corpus of variants; the Hg and Ad? lines are solid in favor of the rejected word order, 
_ the El line evenly divided). 
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or not all known copies are believed to descend from one archetype, 
Manly’s text of every CT piece rests on the head manuscripts of every 
one of the independent genetic groups revealed by his recession, thus- 
indirectly—on the evidence supplied by all known copies.® The extent 
and the nature of the part played by the most important manuscripts 
or groups of manuscripts will be noted as we proceed in our survey. 


Ill 


Coming now to the history of the text after Chaucer’s death, we shal! 
treat first an opening period which might be called that of the pioncer 
editors, then the rest of the fifteenth century. Needless to say, there was 
no sudden change of purpose or practice at any one time. The reader is 
asked to recall that the distinction between the two periods is not sug- 
gested by Manly and is adopted here only as a convenient frame in which 
to present his views. 

Though few of the probably quite numerous manuscripts of the first 
and second decade of the century have come down to us,® Manly found 
that several definite stages are discernible in the fulfilment of the two 
main duties incumbent upon the early editors, viz, to collect the parts 
of CT and to arrange them. The manuscripts in which those stages were 
reached—we might call them the landmarks of the period—will be taken 
up in the order considered by Manly as chronologically the most proba- 
ble.*? No definite time limit can be set to our pioneer period (which in- 
deed may well overlap with the other).® Three of its seven landmarks 
are extant manuscripts (MSS Hengwrt, Ellesmere, and Harleian 7334) 
all three dated before 1410, though exclusively on palaeographical evi- 
dence, thus with a wide margin of uncertainty, which Manly recognizes.” 
The remaining four, all lost, may have been as early and could hardly 
have been much later. 

The first landmark is the Hengwrt MS, for the preservation of which 
Manly must have felt grateful indeed. For not only did his recension of 
the manuscripts lead him to class the Hengwrt text as by far the most 
reliable one for nearly every CT piece (on which more in a moment), but 
the story of the making of the manuscript, reconstructed with surprising 


65 As the evidence presented in favor of “early versions” does not in all cases seem con- 
vincing, the fact is worth stressing, and indeed could hardly be overstressed, that Manly’s 
critical text is not in the least affected by the theory. The “early readings” would in any 
case be barred from the critical text by classifications which confine them either to one 
of several genetic groups or (much more frequently) to one subgroup of a group. 

6 See the chronological table of all manuscripts, 11, 48; for the basis for the dating, see |, 
22-23 and details throughout vol. 1. 87 Jt is the order followed in m, 477-486. 

6° The ancestors of the d and b groups may be younger than Cp, La, or Cambridge Dd 

69 11, 22-23 et passim, e.g. 1, 361-362. 
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definiteness from evidence yielded by the quires—their make-up, con- 
tent, signatures—, the different inks used by the scribe, the spacing of 
some pieces, etc.,”° was found compatible with, and indeed was inter- 
preted as argument for, various views which we have already noted as 
important features of Manly’s system. One of those points is that several 
parts of CT, adding up to roughly one fifth, were at first not available 
to the scribe. As there are, in Manly’s opinion, various reasons to believe 
that copies of many parts of CT had been released in Chaucer’s lifetime, 
the explanation which he favors here (as against derivation from Chau- 
cer’s own copies dispersed soon after his death) is that the Hengwrt MS 
was prepared “for some friend who had copies of a considerable number 
of the tales.””! Who this may have been there is nothing to suggest.” 
As to the origin of the pieces added later, whether they too derive from 
copies released in Chaucer’s lifetime, Manly does not express any 
opinion.7*—A second important point is the Hengwrt arrangement of 
the tales,* which Manly believes the first arrangement made after Chau- 
cer’s death,”® and which he shows determined partly by the order in 
which exemplars became available. The contents and order of the four 
fifths written at first are as follows: A, B,! SqT, MeT, FkT, SNT, CIT, 
C, B? (to MkT included), PsPT. What determined this order Manly 
does not suggest, but it is clear that he is convinced, first, that no Chau- 
cerian plan of any date is reflected in any arrangement feature that is in- 
compatible with the references to places and time in the text; secondly, 
that it is because the E-F tales were already written in the order given 
above that the scribe, when he got exemplars of two of the E-F links, had 
to alter them to suit his needs, making out of the Sq-Fk and the Me-Sq 
links respectively a Sq-Me and a Me-Fk link.” Similarly, delay in getting 


7° For details on these points and most of the others mentioned in this section about Hg, 
see 1, 266-283; 11, 477-479, and frontispieces of vols. 1 and 1v; for the quality of the text see 
the classification chapters. 

1 11, 490. The presence of PsPT among these pieces is hard to reconcile with other 
views, on which see above, n. 47. Nor is it easy to think of the CkT fragment as in circula- 
tion before 1400. 

2 On a very vague suggestion of a connection with Thomas Chaucer, see 1, 617. 

8 Descent from a copy in Chaucer’s possession is indicated as probable for Mk-NP Link 
perhaps copied directly from Chaucer’s manuscript (11, 412, last few lines).—A striking 
fact, neither discussed nor pointed out, is that most of the pieces in which Hg and FE] are 
found in the same genetic group (exactly 4 out of 6, viz. FrT, SuT, NPT, and McT; not 
CIT nor MkT) are among those that Hg lacked at first. On the Hg-E] ancestor for FrT, see 
above, n. 9, 

™ The arrangement when the scribe had finished his work, not the present one, shown 
due to misbinding (1, 270), as formerly suggested by Miss Hammond. % 11,477;1, 273. 

% 1, 272; 1, 478; for details see, on Sq-Fk Link, 11, 298-299; 1v, 484-485; on Me-Sq Link, 
ul, 284-287; m1, 479-481. 
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exemplars of Block D, of the end of B’, and of H accounts for their 
position”? and for all the observable physical features of the quires they 
occupy. The scribe apparently never got CYPT, nor, Manly thinks, NP 
Endlink,”* nor perhaps the ML Endlink” or the Cl-Me Link.® Thus the 
resulting order—A, D, B! (without ML Endlink), SqT, adapted Sq-Fk 
Link, MeT, adapted Me-Sq Link, FkT, SNT, CIT, CB’, H, I—is not 
only unquestionably unauthoritative, but many of the factors that led 
to it are, one might say, caught in action. 

Coming now to the text and its share in the establishment of Manly’s 
critical text, Hengwrt is found to have remarkably few accidental errors 
and hardly any editorial variants.*! The scribe obviously was both con- 
scientiously conservative—when in doubt he leaves blanks—,, and fortu- 
nate in his exemplars. The only extant manuscript which ever surpasses 
it in closeness to the original is Ellesmere, and that only in Gen. Pro and 
FkT.® As to its place in Manly’s classification tables, the Hengwrt text 
is independent, i.e., it appears as the only extant representative of its 
line of descent, in three tales.* In the others, though its associates, which 


77 In Manly’s opinion the McT and a tale introduced by our PsP (but, in his opinion, 
probably not what we call the PsT; see above, n. 47) were planned as first and last tales 
for the return journey (11, 493; 1, 277), and the reading Manciple in I 1, by which the Mc 
and PsP are tied together in our manuscripts (a reading written by the Hg scribe over an 
erasure, but certainly present in the original of PsP; see 1, 455 and cr.n. to I 1) would be 
un-Chaucerian. For objections to this theory, which Manly had propounded in earlier 
works, and for a defense of the H-I sequence as Chaucerian, see “The CT in 1400,” pp. 122- 
125, 138-139. It may be added that the chances that the reading erased on Hg (possibly 
Frankeleyn, Manly thinks) might be authorial (suggested 1, 277) are not favored by Manly’s 
classification of the manuscipts, as at least two copies, certainly with Manciple in I 1, are 
postulated as intermediaries between the original and Hg. 

78 q1, 422-423; rv, 517. 

79 11, 478; cf. 1, 272. 

80 Implied 1, 275, 2nd §; but supposing the scribe got that link at the same time as the 
other E-F links, what use could he have made of it?—The only other gaps of any impor- 
tance in Hg as written (i.e., before it lost much of PsT) were 20 lines of Mk-NP Link 
and the Adam stanza, both by accidental omission (see respectively 11, 410-413 and , 
406) and five passages of WBP (11, 191). 

81 The only editing attributed to the Hg scribe or supervisor is in the adapted links oi 
E-F, The other Hg readings considered editorial or possibly so are traced back to the arche- 
type (see below, n. 129) or to an intermediary copy (D 1693 and 1868 [11, 239], D 1887 
[cr.n.], 4 cases in CIT listed 11, 258), or are written over erasures and, one gathers, probably 
not datable (A 1497-1498 [cr.n.], D 1663-64 [m, 225-226)). 

® Even in portions of tales the accuracy of Hg is hardly ever matched in extant manu- 
scripts; for one instance see 11, 323 on C 1-170 in Dd. 


83 Block C and ShT. But in ShT Manly seems to have overlooked the presence in Ph' o! 
6 of Hg’s 9 variants, a situation which, in view of the quality of the Ph’ text, can hardly 


be explained by accidental coincidence. 
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vary (Ellesmere is in the same genetic group in six pieces), often greatly 
help in establishing the reading of the manuscript at the head of the 
group, Hengwrt, as a rule, is by far the most reliable testimony to the 
readings of that lost copy, which in turn seems, in the large majority of 
cases, to rank as the most reliable of the two to twelve independent 
testimonies to the readings of the text which Manly aims to reconstruct.™ 
It may be worth while to add that, except in Mk-NP Link, the Hengwrt 
texts are always found to derive from the text to be reconstructed.” The 
combination of those facts accounts for the closeness of Manly’s critical 
text to Hengwrt. Struck by their identity through long passages,*’ some 
readers have concluded that Hengwrt was used as a base manuscript. 
Nothing could be further from Manly’s intentions and from the facts. 


The next two landmarks—which is earlier is uncertain—are the Elles- 
mere MS and the lost ancestor of group a,** which consists of MSS 
Cambridge Dd (dated before 1420), Egerton 2726, Devonshire, Cardigan, 
and Manchester Engl. 113. Their common feature is the tale order—A, 
B', D, E, F, C, B*, G, H, I—, almost certainly derived from one source,** 
and very certainly an editor’s post-1400 solution. That Manly is cate- 
gorical on this last point®® should perhaps be stressed, as his adoption of 


% Listed above, n. 73. This makes E] one of the four most frequent associates of Hg; Bo?, 
Gg, and Ad? are in the Hg group in 8, 7, and 6 pieces respectively; Ch, in 5. Py and Ht are 
often with Hg but are too corrupt to be important. 

Not in Gen. Pro.; see 11, 94. The classification chapters often leave us in doubt on 
this point. In FrT e.g., would the head manuscript of the Hg group be more accurate than 
that of a-b-Ln? Only in the corpus of variants can we find the answer. 

% Thus, if the Hg tale order was taken to support the theory of pre-1400 circulation, no 
such support was found in the Hg texts, not even in Mk-NP Link, for which a different 
explanation is offered (11, 410-413). In two other instances, A 252 and 637-638, where 
Manly thinks that Hg may reflect an early text, he does not suggest descent from copies 
antedating the alterations, but merely failure to notice them. (1, 95-96, and cr.n.; 01, 91 
and cr.n.) 

7 In MiP, e.g. (78 ll.), one variant (i.e., one divergence from the text, correct or faulty, 
reconstructed as that of the original); in Th-Mel Link (48 ll.), none; in PhT, MLPT, 
NPT, an average of one per 48, 36, and 30 lines respectively. 

§§ On El see mainly 1, 148-159 and 11, 479-480; on a, m1, 51-57, 480-481, and the descrip- 
tions of the manuscripts in vol. 1. For Manly’s uncertainty as to the chronological order, cf. 
the order in 1, 479-481 with 1, 132 (l1.3 ff.) and m, 193, no. 1. 

* An already arranged collection as immediate antecedent of E] is implied in m, 480 
(the “immediate ancestor” of El). The scribe of El, Manly notes, 11,479, shows no hesitation 
as to content or order (apart from his hope to find the whole CkT and SqtT; 1, 151, last §). 

* Manly adopts the El order “because thus the links are applied to their proper use” 
(1, xi). To Manly (11, 491-494) as to Tatlock (op. cit., pp. 131-132) the most logical of possi- 
ble orders for the fragments as we have them is the Skeat order, except that Manly would 
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the El-a order for his critical text seems to have been misinterpreted by 
some." Block B?, it is emphatically stated, with its reference to Rochester, 
cannot possibly have been intended by Chaucer to come after D, with 
its mention of Sittingbourne. As clearly false to Chaucer’s intentions is, 
according to Manly, the combination H-I with its incompatible time 
references in H 15-17 and I 1-5.* As to the reasons that led the obviously 
very thoughtful editor to the El-a order, what greater drawbacks were 
in his eyes avoided by putting up with the Sittingbourne-Rochester se- 
quence, Manly’s silence is puzzling, as the explanation offered in ‘The 
CT in 1400’—that the three blocks which have no headlinks, viz. (, 
B*, and G, were put as near the end as possible so that the most con- 
spicuous signs of incompleteness should not appear too soon**—is en- 
tirely compatible with his views. 

In one important respect the Ellesmere MS holds, in the picture 
drawn by Manly, a unique position: it is apparently the only surviving® 
manuscript believed to derive its texts of most CT pieces from the copies 
in Chaucer’s house at his death. The main basis for this opinion (it is 
for us to find it amidst the wealth of facts recorded without comment) 
seems to have been the occasional presence, only in Ellesmere and in 
manuscripts temporarily in the Ellesmere genetic group, of variants 
which appear to Manly too good to be editors’ ‘“emendations” and which 
he therefore believes to be retouches or additions by the poet himself.” 


% In Sources and Analogues I should have preferred to retain the original plan for this 
work, and foliow the Skeat order. % See above, n. 77. % Pp. 129-130. 

% At least the lost “immediate ancestor of El’ would in this respect be considered very 
similar to El. 

% For statements as to El’s relation to Chaucer’s Nachlass, see 1, 385 (end of top §), and 
1, 159 (top lines) in conjunction with 1, 490 (11.12 ff.). The second halves of WBP (from 
D 387; see 11, 207-209) and of SuT (from c. D 1991, see 11, 239-241) and Mel (11, 385) would 
seem to be considered exceptions. That ReT might be another seems implied in 1, 164, in- 
advertently, I believe. For the suggestion, made only 11, 385, that the El scribe had Hg at 
his disposal, there does not seer to be any basis other than a priori possibility. As t 
Manly’s belief that E) has in this respect no peer, it is not expressed anywhere; but: ! 
derivation of the bulk of CT from copies released in Chaucer’s lifetime is, as shown through- 
out our sections 11 and 111, favored in one way or another for all manuscripts other than F), 
2) as temporary associates of El, very few manuscripts would, according to Manly’s classi 
fications, derive even 5 or 6 pieces from Chaucer’s Nachlass; 3) while Manly would certain|y 
not have ruled out the possibility that, for some CT pieces, one or more genetic grouys 
other than EI’s descended from Chaucer’s own copies (see sentence quoted above, n. 49 
no hint is given that any particular manuscript or group of manuscripts belongs in such 
group for any particular piece, a fortiori for any appreciable portion of CT. 

% See refs. (not complete), 1, 495; on CYPT, 11, 434, 498-499; on MLT nu, 174, no. 4; for 
full discussion of the best case, viz. MiT, see 11, 149-151.—Readings peculiar to E] and its 
associates (genetic or by contamination), no matter how likely to be Chaucerian, are ex 
cluded from the critical text in favor of their certainly authorial rivals. 
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Other factors were undoubtedly taken to point the same way: Ellesmere 
lacks no genuine piece except ML Endlink and NP Endlink, which Manly 
believes that Chaucer had cancelled;* it has many learned glosses, some 
of which (yet strangely few) Manly accepts as probably Chaucerian;** 
numerous cases noted in various manuscripts of borrowing and contami- 
nation from Ellesmere or its antecedent®® suggest that its text was held 
very specially authoritative (it had, Manly remarks [1, 159], been in- 
tended as such by the editor); finally the London dialect of the scribe? 
and the style of decoration which Miss Margaret Rickert found good 
reasons to connect with Westminster Abbey,'® fit with the view that it 
was prepared near the house which Chaucer occupied at the time of his 
death. Thomas Chaucer, Manly suggests, may well have acted as his 
father’s literary executor and have directed the preparation of Elles- 
mere.!” That this does not seem to have taken place very soon after the 
poet’s death’® is, we are told, perhaps best explained by the fact that 
Chaucer himself would hardly have thought of publishing the work as it 
was, and “the family may have respected this feeling and have decided 
to collect and publish what he had written only after a demand for 
copies of the tales had made itself felt.’’ (11, 490) This cautiously pre- 
sented conjecture, it should be noted here, would seem to offer the only 
possible explanation of an otherwise very puzzling feature of Manly’s 
system, viz. that pre-1400 collections (their existence granted) would 
have played in the transmission of the text a role far greater than the set 
of copies left by the poet and known to embody his last work. 

But the distinction conferred upon Ellesmere by all the foregoing does 
not retain for its text the authority which it had had with earlier editors. 
Its position in Manly’s classification tables is by no means clearly un- 
favorable, i.e., there may not have been many intermediaries between 
the original of most pieces and the Ellesmere text. Indeed Ellesmere is, 
in Gen. Pro and in eight tales,'* the sole extant representative of its 

” See above, n. 18. 

% 11, 527. The glosses selected (just on what ground?) as possibly Chaucerian are all in 
El. 

*® Most frequently noted in Ad? (the most constant borrower of E] glosses) and its an- 
tecedent (e.g., 11, 192 [no. 4], 308, 442); next in the b group and in Gg (11, 150, 192 [no. 5], 
367, 440), $083, 151; but cf. 1, 551. 

1 See 1, 566-567; for Manly’s comments, see 1, 159; for reproductions, 1, 565 and frontis- 
piece of vol. rv. 

‘®@ The manuscript was certainly owned by the Earls of Oxford in the fifteenth century 
(I, 155-159); Manly has found no suggestion that it was prepared for them. 

18 The earlier Hg, Manly thinks, had not been written on the morrow of Chaucer’s death; 
see m1, 526-527. 


Plus half of MeT and several links. In the list given 1, 149-150 the FkT is omitted by 
mistake. 
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genetic group, while elsewhere it is as near to the head of its group as is 
any of its temporary associates, Hengwrt included (the two are in the 
same genetic group in six tales, with close relation in only two of those).'" 
But in accuracy Ellesmere is found, in contrast with Hengwrt, to fluctuate 
a great deal. It is ranked first in Gen. Pro. and FkT; elsewhere, though 
it comes nearly always immediately after Hengwrt, its number of var- 
iants is often found to be far greater, on the average twice as great.'" 
Somewhat surprisingly, though the scribe is believed to have been that 
of Hengwrt,!°’ characterized as ‘“‘a very mechanical copyist”’ (cr. n. to 
A 3322), Manly tends to hold him responsible for a large share both of 
the accidental and the editorial variation in the Ellesmere text.'”* Be 
that as it may, Manly’s rejection of countless Ellesmere readings (some 
peculiar to it, others not) is by far the biggest single cause of difference 
between his text and those of his predecessors.’ 

The ancestor of the a group, more nearly complete than Ellesmere, 
lacked only the ML Endlink. The NP Endlink is found only in its 
descendants and in four other MSS (11, 422-423), and the five passages 
believed to be late additions to WBP, only in its descendants and in 
borrowers (11, 191-194). These facts as well as some variants suggest 


10% The two are SuT and FrT. For SuT, Hg and El may be copied from the same ex- 
emplar (11, 239-241); for FrT that possibility seems ruled out by a feature noted in cr.n. to 
D 1315. The four tales in which the relation is looser are CIT, MkT, NPT, and McT. The 
evidence against genetic relationship in all other pieces is fully presented in the classifica- 
tion chapters. That Hg and E] are the best two manuscripts, Manly stresses, should not 
have been taken as an indication or even a suggestion of genetic closeness (1, 23-24). 

106 Stated 1, 150. For the meaning of variant, see above, n. 87. El’s variants, according to 
Manly, are not much more numerous than Hg’s in WBT, MeT, PrT, Th; while second in 
rank E] is far from rivalling Hg in MiT e.g. (70 vars. vs. 18); it ranks third, after Hg and 
Ch, in CIT and SqT;; its text is found very poor in Mel (where none is good), the end of 
SuT, and the beginning of WBP, on which see respectively 11, 385; 241; 205 and 209. 

107 7, 23, 148, 268, 276, 558; 11, 479; and frontispiece to vol. rv. 

108 See e.g. cr.n. to B 714, D 117; in each of those cases the E] reading, shared by its asso- 
ciates, was clearly in the ancestor of the group. Rather faithful—indeed “mechanical”— 
copying of exemplars of variable accuracy seems to the present writer definitely suggested 
by the excellence of El in some pieces (see above, n. 106), the concurrence of changes in 
affiliation with marked changes in quality (1, 205-209, 239-241), and the frequent pres- 
ence of most of El’s errors in manuscripts genetically related (11, 160-161). It does, how- 
ever, seem clear that many editorial variants and accidental errors in the E] text originated 
later than the manuscript at the head of its group; see D 929, E 233; 1, 160, 184, 295. 

109 See, in the selection of variants at the bottom of the text pages, the many E] readings 
adopted by most previous editors. A particularly frequent feature is the presence of a mono- 
syllable as padding to allow the dropping of a final ein pronunciation (D 600, 1288, E 1511, 
2125, F 128, B 1853, G625). Many of Manly’s remarks on final e’s suggest a belief in 
strangely sudden change in pronunciation between c. 1390 and 1410; see e.g. cr.n. to D 
1288, 1556, 1584. Cf. the great latitude as to pronunciation of final e’s in present day 
French, both in prose and poetry. 
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that, for at least two pieces, the scribe or some predecessor had access to 
special copies. The text, not often closely related to Ellesmere’s, seems 
to have been very good and almost unedited. 

The third and fourth landmark manuscripts (in which order is again 
uncertain) are the ancestor of MSS Corpus Christi 198, Lansdowne 851, 
and Sloane 1686, which constitute the “constant group”’ called group c, 
and Harley 7334,'° the earliest of extant ‘“‘shop manuscripts,” or “‘manu- 


” 


scripts of the commercial class,”’ i.e., manuscripts written not by pri- 
vately employed scribes (as Manly thinks the case with Hengwrt and 
Ellesmere) but by scribes working in the shops run by book-dealers.™ 
The fact that Corpus Christi and Lansdowne, certainly made in the 
same shop,'” seem to have been owned about 1430 by two people closely 
related to Chaucer’s associates the Burleys and to Sir Philip la Vache 
suggests to Manly that the ancestor of the c manuscripts was made of 
copies belonging ‘“‘to some one of their immediate circle who was inti- 
mate with Chaucer.’’"* The text, without rivalling Hengwrt in accuracy, 
is good in Corpus Christi and was no doubt better in the ancestor 
of the group, which, however, because of its subordinate position in most 
of Manly’s classification tables,’ rarely plays a role of first importance 
in the establishment of the text. As to content and order—A, Gamelin, 
B', SqT, D, CIT, MeT, FkT, G, CB?, H, I—the editor of the c ancestor 
is believed probably responsible for the arrangement of the E-F tales, 
for changing Sumner to Squire in B 1179 of ML Endlink to suit it to 
his needs, for placing G before CB* (thus putting before Rochester not 
only Sittingbourne but also Boughton), and for trying to “repair the im- 
perfection of his copy” (11,42) by introducing, as substitute for the con- 
tinuation of CkT, the un-Chaucerian tale of Gamelin.'® In some of those 


N° On ¢ see 11, 62-63, 482, and the descriptions of the manuscripts, esp. 1, 95-96; on Ha‘, 
1, 219-230 and m1, 43-44, 481-482. 

ul For particulars on the “commercial class” see below, pp. 404-406. 

M2 1, 307; so was Ha* (1, 96, last §), possibly by the same scribe as Cp (cr.n. to B 1973; 
but cf. 1, 220) ; for reproductions see 1, 567. 

14 1, 99; also 1, 307-308 and 11, 499.—The opinion that neither the scribe of Ha‘ nor that 
of the ¢ ancestor had access to the manuscripts in Chaucer’s chest is expressed m, 172 and 
1, 446. Features of both Ha‘ and the ¢ ancestor are discussed oa the assumption that 
derivation from pre-view copies is probable; see e.g. u1, 168 (middle), 194 (no. 1), 499.— 
Manly does not seem disturbed by the number of intermediary copies which his classifica- 
tion of the manuscripts postulates for various pieces between the original and the exclusive 
ancestor of the c group; e.g., for ShT, MkT, and NPT, at the very least 6, 4, and 3. Had all 
that multiplication of copies by enchainment taken place before Chaucer chose to give one 
of them to a close friend? The same objection applies to Sir Lewis Clifford and the Ra‘ text 
of CIT (1, 475; u, 246-250). 114 See second half of preceding note. 

"6 On all this see 1, 95~96.—Sumner, Manly is convinced, is the authorial reading in 
B 1179; for the basis of this opinion, see 11, 189-190 and cr.n. to B 1179; for some specula- 
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features the c ancestor may have been anticipated by Ha‘."® Textually, 
as members of Manly’s “large composite group” (on which more later), 
the two are often closely related, but Ha‘ often stands, either alone or 
with associates, on a side-branch characterized by editing almost as 
bold and extensive as is found in any CT manuscript of any date. It is 
one of the least reliable of our manuscripts."” 

The sixth landmark, the lost ancestor of the large group d"* presum- 
ably prepared in a shop, derives its texts of most pieces from the same 
source as c (and is then of assistance in the establishment of the readings 
of the c ancestor), while in others, listed 11, 43, it often presents, amid 
many corrupt readings, some in which Manly sees relics of early ver- 
sions"® presumably in circulation before 1400. The tale order, derived 
from that of the c ancestor, differs from it only in the position of MeT, 
now between SqT and D (thus, SqT, MeT, D, CIT, FkT). The d editor, 
we are told, had adopted this order before he obtained the texts of the 
Me-Sq and Sq-Fk links, which he was then obliged to adapt respectively 
as Cl-Fk and Sq-Me links.”° He also added spurious links to introduce 
Gamelin and to tie block C fore and aft.’ 

The seventh and last of our landmarks (not necessarily the last chron- 
ologically; see 11, 266, 485) is the lost ancestor of group 6, represented 





tion, 11, 194-195; for a different explanation, see “The CT in 1400,” pp. 115-118. On Game 
lin, see 1. 170-172. 

6 Manly wavers on this point; see 11, 43, last § (later than \/cd means later than \/c), 
and cf. 1, 171, ll.3 ff. and the order in 11, 481-482. 

17 As stated m1, 43-44 and 481, much of the editing can often be traced to antecedents o/ 
Ha‘; for a striking example see 11, 391; for a text which the scribe of Ha‘ does not edit at all, 
u1, 319; for his use of several texts, 11, 237.—Many Ha‘ variants adopted by Skeat were re- 
jected by later editors. But most editors, including Robinson (not Koch), follow Ha‘ when 
its text has extra monosyllables intended to eliminate trochaic lines; see A 686, 75), 
3350, B 1502, 1623. For Manly’s welcome vindication of trochaic lines as Chaucerian see 
cr.n. to A 1. He might have added that none of the editors responsible for the peculiarities 
of the E] text had strong objections to such lines. 

18 See 11, 42-43, 63-70, 483-485, and, in vol. 1, the chapters on Ry?, Ld*, En?, Lc, Mg, 
Pw, Ph?, Mm, Gl, Dl, Ha?, SI. 119 See above, n. 32. 

120 17, 489; also 1, 275, 2nd §. For a different explanation, viz. that the c order was altered 
in consequence of the discovery of two of the E-F links, see 11,°42-43, 485. For Manly’s 
main reasons for considering the d order as editorial, see 11, 475-476.—Derivation from the 
c order is confirmed, Manly shows (clearest statement on 1, 431, 2nd §) by numerals, Arabic 
or Roman, written at the beginning of some pieces both in some d manuscripts and in the c 
MS Cp, and obviously the relics ofa complete tale numbering conforming not to the d but 
to the ¢ order, i.e. allowing for only one tale between MLT and WBPT. For the significant 
figures, i.e. those at the beginning of WBPT or SuT in Cp Mm and Fi, see respectively |, 
97, 166, 368; for less significant, yet confirmatory, relics of the same ¢ numbering, see 1, 412- 
13, 431, 507. 121 Texts in v, 437; vr, 3, 110. 

122 See 1, 43, 57-62, 485-486, and descriptions of the manuscripts in vol. 1. 
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by three manuscripts, Helmingham, New College D 314, and Trinity 
College Cambridge R.3.15, and by Caxton’s editions. Its tale order is 
strikingly similar to that of d, yet, in Manly’s opinion, was probably 
evolved independently.'** For about half the pieces the editor used ex- 
emplars genetically close to c; in the others, 6 has relatively few asso- 
ciates. Derivation from copies owned by Scogan is suggested as a possi- 
bility, partly because the ancestor of the 6 manuscripts seems to have 
had traces of East-Anglian dialect. The text, extensively edited even 
in that ancestor, is rarely of value. 

While this closes the list of the important editorial steps discerned by 
Manly in the first decade or so of the century, it does not by any means 
give us a complete picture of the activity of the period as it appeared to 
him. For in his classification tables we find again and again, indeed much 
more often than not, other manuscripts in the same genetic groups as 
one or more of our landmark manuscripts but not derived from any of 
them, a relation which implies the existence of earlier copies. Also, in his 
tables for most CT pieces, there are independent groups which include 
none of our landmarks; one cannot doubt that, in his opinion, early repre- 
sentatives of those groups had existed and been lost. If nothing of all 
this is stated by Manly it is doubtless because the inferences seemed to 
him inescapable; also, perhaps, because so little could have been said 
about early copies other than our landmarks—not even whether they 
were mostly copies of single tales or collections or fairly complete CT 
manuscripts. 

Having surveyed the manuscripts produced by the pioneer editors 
and scribes, we may now ask what were the main ideas directing their 
activity. Though Manly does not pause to consider the question, three 
main aims stand out whose pursuit by some of the scribes is implied in 
his presentation of his material. The first was to collect as much of CT 
as was believed to have been written. Hope of finding the completed 
CkT and SqT had to be abandoned." Otherwise the editors’ efforts were 


123 That confirmation of this should be found in the absence of sustained textual relation 
(u, 486) is surprising, as the texts and the tale order, in a number of manuscripts, seem to 
come from different quarters; see e.g. En’, Gg, Bo?, Ry', Fi, Ln, Ra’, Ii. For Manly’s state- 
ment that b’s “general conception of order was that of a rather than cd”’ (11, 43) I have no 
explanation. 

1247, 259, 386, 552. The absence of several links may have been taken to favor descent 
from copies of single tales, thus, from pre-view copies. Also, the frequence of contamina- 
tion from E] or a related manuscript (see above, n. 99) may have suggested closeness to 
Chaucer’s circle. 

28 We are occasionally reminded of this probability; see e.g. 1, 311, 312, 322, 350. 

126 Space was left for continuing CkT in Hg, El, and Ha‘ (1, 169; 1, 15); for SqT, in Hg 
and El (1m, 297). 
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in the main successful. By 1410 or little later every authentic piece 
known to us had appeared in some CT manuscript. But no manuscript 
(of any period) ever contained them all. The omission of entire pieces 
in the early manuscripts would be due in some cases to the incomplete- 
ness of the private collections from which, in Manly’s opinion, the major- 
ity of early editors derived their texts. This would apply at least to 
CYPT, absent in Hengwrt and possibly in other fairly complete early 
manuscripts, and to the three links of E-F, which some editors failed to 
obtain and others had to wait for.”’ A different explanation is offered 
for the omission, in various manuscripts, of ML Endlink, NP Endlink, 
and the Host Stanza, all of which Manly believes to have been cancelled 
by Chaucer, the cancellation having resulted possibly in the total elim- 
ination of the (already released) piece from the papers in Chaucer’s 
possession, possibly in its preservation there, with a cancellation sign 
which some scribes would heed and others would overlook. (Total elimi- 
nation seems favored for the ML Endlink and NP Endlink, cancellation 
leaving the text legible for the Host Stanza; for refs. see above, n. 18). 
The possibility that the endlinks and the Host Stanza were advisedly 
left out by some of the early editors as loose pieces drawing attention to 
the fragmentary character of the work (cf. “The Canterbury Tales in 
1400,” pp. 113-119) is not considered. That the omission of a whole 
piece by some of the early editors may have been intentional is granted 
only in the cases of CkT, omitted possibly “because the tale was incom- 
plete” (11, 165), of Pars Tercia of SqT, perhaps felt to be “unnecessary” 
(1v, 483; also 11, 297), and (in connection with Hengwrt only) of the ML 
Endlink, which, Manly remarks, may have reached the Hengwrt scribe 
in a form which he could not have used (11, 478). 

The second of the early editors’ main concerns would be the order of 
the tales. That attention was devoted to the problem is, as expected, 
part of Manly’s picture.'** Closer to his views on this question I am afraid 
we cannot get. In particular it is impossible to say whether he had 
formed opinions regarding the early editors’ (or any particular editor’s) 
conception of the best order (that intended by Chaucer? one in vogue, 
whether or not it was believed authentic? one that would conceal the 
gaps?), or regarding the part played by discussion of this problem among 
the early editors. 


127 CYPT may have been lacking in some of the ancestors of Bo*, He, Ra’, SI? or Tc’, 
which lack it (1v, 306); its position in Ad*, Manly suggests (1, 44) may be due to difficulty 
in obtaining a copy when the ancestor of Ad? and Ha® was written. For the E-F links see 
11, 266, 284, 298, 477-478, 482, 485-486. The main facts about all links, genuine and spuri- 
ous, are presented in conveniently compact form by Janet E. Heseltine, pp. xv—xxiv of Sir 
William McCormick, “The Manuscripts of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales,” Oxford, 1933. 

128 Tmplied here and there in the chpater on the order of tales, 11, 475-494; also n, 42-43. 
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The third point is the quality of the text. There are signs, Manly notes, 
that most pieces were studied “with interest and enthusiasm’’ (cr.n. 
to B 3479); that, even before Hengwrt and Ellesmere were written, ‘“‘the 
text had been subjected, perhaps more than once, to some sort of editorial 
supervision.” (111, 526-527) Indeed some editing is believed to have been 
done on the very originals.”*® To some scribe-editors, a good text was one 
that suited their own tastes; hence the “improvements” in Harley 7334, 
its antecedents, the Ellesmere text, etc. That others were at pains to 
keep the text unchanged, and some even tried to restore it to purity, is 
shown in various ways.’*° To some of the conservative class who were 
fortunate in their exemplars we owe texts of remarkable accuracy. 

Such seem to have been the immediate aims of Manly’s early editors. 
What motives lay back of those aims, whether the editors were moved 
primarily by artistic or by commercial considerations, by respect for the 
poet’s intentions, or by a desire to head off the criticism of purchasers, 
Manly never discusses nor even suggests.’” And in truth these questions 
were not raised very definitely by his conception of the pioneers’ activity. 
For it seems to have been his impression that determined and methodic 
pursuit even of the immediate aims just discussed was rather uncom- 
mon, and that most of the innovations in our landmark manuscripts were 
due primarily to chance, uncritical dependence on precedents, and readi- 
ness to accept makeshifts. 


IV 


Whereas, in the period already covered, the history of the text as we 
saw it through Manly’s presentation involved a sequence of well-defined 
stages, in the rest of the century the streams are too numerous for general 
lines of development to be discernible. Without risk of neglecting any 
important trait of the picture which he draws, we can leave chronology 
aside and survey the period as a whole. 


129 See cr.n. to A 164. It is probable, Manly tells us, that Chaucer wrote only the first 
half of the line and “some later hand” added and preestes three. (Incidentally, as such an 
addition would surely not have been made on the archetype in Chaucer’s lifetime, the 
entire agreement of our texts is hard to reconcile with derivation of some of them from pre- 
view copies.) Misemendation—by the scribe or a corrector—on the original is suggested 
also for D 727 (11, 200 and cr.n.), A 1894 (er.n.), 3028 (cr.n.), F 650 (cr.n.), I 1 (1, 455), 
900 (cr.n.), 916 (cr.n.). The second half of Dorigen’s exempla, if spurious as Manly thinks 
possible (11, 314-315; 1v, 487), would have to be additions to the archetype (and would 
then, with some qualifications, raise the same difficulty as and preestes three). 

1° Blanks were left in Hg (1, 277) and—more surprising—in Ha‘ (1, 220); on corrections 
in the ancestor of group b from El or an antecedent, see above, n. 99; the original reading, 
distorted in the archetype, is restored by one or more editors in D 1191, E 2127, I 232. 

1 The scribes of Hg, of antecedents of Gg and Ph’, of Ad* and Ha‘, of lost copies leading 
to Ch, etc. 18 Cf. “The CT in 1400,” esp. pp. 109-121 and 129-130. 
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Whether, with regard to the first two or three decades of the fifteenth 
century, Manly had formed an impression as to the proportion of shop- 
made manuscripts to manuscripts prepared by amateurs or by privately 
employed professionals, it seems impossible to say;'* but, coming to the 
second of our two periods, we find that at least three quarters of the sur- 
viving copies’ bear what Manly considers the earmarks of shop prod- 
ucts. This consists not in any one definite style of handwriting, spelling, 
pagination, or decoration—any of the good shops would train its own 
copyists, illuminators, etc., and thus maintain a style of its own—," but 
mostly in a fair amount of regularity on those matters as well as on the 
make-up of quires, the kind of paper or of vellum used, the ruling of 
pages, the incipits or explicits, along with the absence of such unconven- 
tional features as approving comments in the scribe’s hand in the mar- 
gins, etc.%* Shop work is often rather rough, on cheap paper or poor 
vellum. Some of the shop manuscripts, perhaps the majority, were pre- 
pared for the general market,'*? while others, some of them handsomely 
decorated, were no doubt made to order, apparently for patrons as dis- 
tinguished as Margaret Beaufort, Duchess of Richmond and mother of 
Henry VII, Sir John Vere, brother of the Earl of Oxford, Thomas 
Neville, brother of the Kingmaker, etc.** Of the particular shops, only 
that of Geoffrey Spirleng, of Norwich, is the certain producer of one of 
our manuscripts;'** the others, while often employing natives of distant 
shires,“° were no doubt mostly London shops like the famous one run 
by John Shirley and continued after his death. 


133 Shop origin, which Manly considers a certainty for Ha‘ (1, 222, 229), was probably 
considered likely for the ancestors of groups 5, c, d (11, 490); more doubtfully for that of 
group a, whose oldest extant representative does not seem written by a professional; see 1, 
101. 

134 All extant manuscripts of groups a, 6, c, d (except Dd and Ma, and possibly He and 
Tc?), and most manuscripts frequently associated with them. 

135 y, 549, 558; for more detail on Ra®, Tc!, Ds, and SI see 1, 118-119, 463-464, 513, 577- 
580; on Cp, La, and Ha‘, mainly 1, 307, 567-569. 

136 Ph3 (1, 427-429) and SI! (1, 504-507) have almost all the features considered character- 
istic of shop products. 

137 Implied in the remark that Del, though it looks like shop work seems made to order (1, 
113). 

138 Respectively Ds (1, 121, 621-622), Bo* (1, 69-70), and SI! (1, 507-509) ; for reproduc- 
tions see 1, 573, 576. 139 7, 187-188. 

140 Dialectal traits, Manly found, throw little light on the location of the shops (1, 549) 
or on the origin of individual scribes (1, 547-548). Nor do they often help in determining the 
affiliations (1, 556-557). The same remarks apply to spelling (1, 559-560) ; for a good illus- 
tration see cr.n. to B 985. 

441 No extant CT manuscript is thought written under Shirley’s supervision, but Ha* used 
Shirleian texts (1, 211-213, 216), and Tc*, HI*, Py, and Ry' seem prepared either in Shirley’s 
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As to quality the shop-made manuscripts vary greatly. The majority 
of them are, in most CT pieces, found in the genetic group called “large 
composite group” or “large commercial group,” mostly as members, 
constant or temporary, of groups c, d, and 6, whose ancestors have been 
described above. The text, generally good in the early Corpus Christi 
MS of the c group and in some manuscripts less frequently present in 
the “large group,’ is, in others, and notably in } and in latish members 
of d, often very corrupt owing mainly to the accumulation of editorial 
unintelligent ‘“emendations” and of accidental errors often grafted upon 
each other.’ Yet the large group plays, in the establishment of the crit- 
ical text of a number of CT pieces, a part by no means negligible, depend- 
ing mostly on the estimated accuracy of the manuscript postulated as 
head of the group, on the degree of probability with which its readings 
can be ascertained,’ and on the position of the group in Manly’s Stamm- 
baum, whether as one of few independent genetic groups (only one other 
in MkT, McT, and PsT), or as one of many, as e.g. in Block C. As in the 
text, so in their content and arrangement the shop manuscripts show new 
signs of deterioration. Tales get misplaced or are omitted,’ owing 
mostly to the battered condition of copies used as exemplars. New liber- 
ties are taken with the links, some new spurious ones appearing'*’ and 
one undergoing a further transformation, viz the Cl-Fk Link of the d 
ancestor (altered Me-Sq Link) now freed from its glaringly inapplicable 
lines on the bad wife in the previous tale, and reshaped into two seven- 
line stanzas.'** A manuscript of the commercial group, an especially poor 





shop after his death or by men trained there (1, 534, 243, 440, 477). Other remarks on the 
Shirley style of heading, lettering, or glosses are made without suggestion as to the origin 
of such features; see 1, 67-68, 127, 192, 498. 

\@2 Ra’, Ad’, Hk (each in several tales), Ry' in SNT, etc. 

143 On the main specific causes of deterioration of the text see Manly’s résumé of Dr. Ed- 
ward Moore’s observations on the Divine Comedy (11, 28-29).—For some amusing distor, 
tions of CT text see A 1374, B 295, D 144, 1370, 1408, F 1113, 1431, 1443, C 461, B 1194- 
1396, 2746, 3289, 3851, 4302. 

4 In Gen. Pro. Manly finds it closer to the archetype than any of the other head manu- 
scripts (11, 94, 2nd §). Its exact rank in other pieces is not indicated; that it is not often high 
is stated m1, 42. 

1 This in turn depends on the definiteness of Manly’s conclusions regarding the internal 
structure of the group, clear in its main lines in Gen. Pro. (1m, 78-90), PhT (mu, 317-321), 
PrT (11, 351-354), MkT (1, 397-403) ; cf. CYPT, 11, 435-438. 

1 For misplacements see, about the Pw subgroup, mainly 11, 484 and 1, 367-368; on 
Dl, 1, 111, 112; for omissions, 1, 60-61, 528-531; 1, 281-282. 

47 See mainly 1, 306, 487 ; 1, 482-484; for texts, v, 437 (last lines) ; v1, 3; vir, 3—4, 110. 

8 11, 286-287, 483. Because it is Manly’s opinion that the two stanzas were not written 
until after ./Pw had been derived from 4/d it has seemed better to place this stanzaic 
link in the second of our two periods. In Manly’s brief remarks on the conditions which 
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one, was used by Caxton for his first edition of CT, c.1478, and remained 
the main basis for his second edition, c.1484."*° 

So much for the shop manuscripts. The others, disregarding Harley 
7333, prepared by Austin Cannons in the Abbey of St Mary de Pratis,'* 
may for convenience be divided in two classes: 1) manuscripts copied by 
trained scribes and decorators, but unconventional in various ways," 
therefore attributed to professionals privately employed; and, 2) manu- 
scripts apparently made by amateurs, probably for their own use. In the 
first of these two classes belong almost all the textually important manu- 
scripts of our second period, viz. Additional 35286 and its twin Harley 
7335 (about two fifths lost), Cambridge Gg 4.27 and its twin Phil- 
lipps 6570 (only one tenth preserved), Christ Church ctu, and—much 
less important—Paris Anglais 39. The main reason why they are im- 
portant appears at once from Manly’s classification tables: again and 
again we find that some lines of independent derivation from the origina! 
are represented exclusively by those manuscripts (some of which oc- 
casionally rival Ellesmere in accuracy) ;* much more frequently we find 
those same Additional 35286, Cambridge Gg, etc. in the same genetic 
group as Hengwrt, Ellesmere, or the ancestor of group a but not de- 
scended from them,“ consequently of assistance in the establishment of 
the readings of a head manuscript of foremost importance. 

A noteworthy fact about these professional non-shop manuscripts is 
their contact (we must needs use vague words) with the Ellesmere tradi- 
tion. Indications, besides the occasional textual relationship mentioned 





led to the appearance of the two stanzas some of the factors at work have been overlooked. 
The question will be treated in an article now in preparation on the relations of +/d to 
earlier MSS and on the contributions of the ./d editor.—For other new adaptations of 
links see 1, 186-187, 525. On the spuriousness of the 6 lines attached to the NP Endlink 
in Cn and En’, Manly, if non-committal in 1, 146, and rv, 516, is positive in 1, 480-481; 
also vir, 615. 

149 y, 80-81, 487-488; on the manuscript from which corrections were made for the second 
edition, see 1, 194, 

160 1, 212-217. Some of the miscellanies containing one or more of the tales seem to have 
been prepared in monastic establishments; see 1, 294, 342, 346-347; on Ha’, probably writ- 
ten by a hermit, 1, 192-197; for general remarks on CT and monastic establishments, 1, 11- 
12. 

481 On Ch see 1, 90; on Fi, 1, 160-169, esp. 169; on Ps esp. 1, 402-403; on Gg, 1, 170, 176- 
178, 

1452 Ha’ might not be by a professional; see 1, 11-12. 

13 Either by one of them (repeatedly the case with Ch and with Gg; see 1, 88, 176) or 
more (Ad, Ha’, and Chin KtT). 14 See above, n. 106. 

155 One or two possible exceptions (see e.g. 11, 240) are of no importance—Ht. and Py may 
derive some of their texts from Hg, but do not belong in this class as they are shop manu- 
scripts. 
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in the preceding paragraph, are found in the tale order,’ the glosses, 
often peculiar to Ellesmere and one of those manuscripts,'*’ and the 
very frequent signs of text contamination either from Ellesmere or from 
an ancestor of it.'** Though these facts are recorded without comment?® 
no student of Manly’s work can doubt that he welcomed them as in ac- 
cordance with his views of the conditions in which these manuscripts 
were prepared: in Additional 35286 and Harley 7335, various names 
of persons were deciphered which take us back to Alice Chaucer’s 
husband, William de la Pole, Duke of Suffolk, whose father and grand- 
father (Richard’s minister, executed in 1388) Chaucer no doubt must 
have known well.'®® Cambridge Gg, a large collection of poems mostly 
by Chaucer, may well have been prepared for Jacqueline of Bavaria, 
wife of Humphrey of Gloucester, brother of Henry V and thus grandson 
of John of Gaunt and Chaucer’s “‘Duchesse,’”™ in any case for a wealthy 
patron of literature who was able to provide his scribe with the revised 
version of the prologue to the Legend of Good Women, preserved nowhere 
else." The Paris manuscript unquestionably was written under the 
supervision of John of Angouléme during his long imprisonment in 
England, when he was in touch with John of Somerset, nephew of Chau- 
cer, with William de la Pole, husband of Alice Chaucer, and with 
Stourton, close associate of Thomas Chaucer. Only for one of the manu- 
scripts strikingly rich in good texts either of independent descent or 
closely related to the very best, viz. Christ Church, is Manly unable to 
suggest a connection with friends or relatives of Chaucer. 

Our second class of non-shop manuscripts, viz. the amateur manu- 


1% See Chart 1 (after 1, 494) to which the Paris MS (1, 400) should be added. Only in Ch 
(Chart m1) is the order independent of the El-a order. 

47 The main borrowers of El glosses are Ad*, Tc? and Ra! (111, 485, 496, 502, 504, 511, 
518, 523).—Manly found the glosses of almost no assistance for his classification of the 
texts; see 11, 11. 158 See above n. 99. 

18 One general remark certainly based on those and similar facts is that the manuscripts 
made by special scribes for special owners were occasionally lent for comparison or copying 
(u, 490). 16° See mainly 1, 612-613; also 1, 47, 235-236. 161 7, 179-182. 

42 1, 170, 179, 180. Gg also hasa variant version of Lydgate’s Temple of Glass (1, 170, 179, 
180); cf. Chaucer’s Truth in Ad* (1,48), and Lydgate’s The Churle and hys Bryd and Siege 
of Thebes in Ch (1, 89, last §). About Gg’s text of TC see pp. liii-liv of Root’s edition. That 
the scribe was probably a Fleming or a Dutchman is suggested (with unnecessary caution, 
I believe) in 1, 178 and in the article of Robert A. Caldwell, “The scribe of the Chaucer 
MS Cambridge Gg 4.27,” Mod. Lang. Quart., v (1944), 33-44. 

8 1, 404.—In the fact that Angouléme’s various keepers may have owned manuscripts 
of different types Manly sees a possible explanation of the constant changes of affiliation 
of Ps (1, 401). But, as noted by Martin M. Crow, p. 98 of his very good study “John of 
Angouléme and his Chaucer Manuscript” (Spec., xvit [1942], 86-99), the constant textual 
closeness between Ps and the five tales in Ha! makes copying from one manuscript much 
more probable. 
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scripts (recognized rather easily from various signs of inexperience) 
includes, along with a few miscellanies containing one or more of the 
tales,’ several more or less complete copies of CT.’ Though the copyists 
used mostly exemplars of the “commercial group,’”®? some—a school- 
teacher apparently, and perhaps a country parson, both late in the cen- 
tury—had access to texts of entirely independent descent or related to the 
very best.’®® A unique and most interesting case is that of Cambridge 
Dd. While deriving his texts of almost all CT pieces from the a ancestor, 
the scribe of that possibly quite early copy (perhaps much before 1420) 
appears to have occasionally corrected and supplemented his main exem- 
plar from another “very near the original,”’ not impossibly, Manly sug- 
gests, Chaucer’s own draft, consulted, so to speak, over the head of the 
archetype.’ Here again a connection is suggested between Thomas 
Chaucer and the “very intelligent amateur’ who wrote Dd, as one prob- 
ably lived in Oxford and the other nearby, and both seem connected with 
Lord Hungerford, owner of the manuscript before 1450, by other ties 
besides interest in Chaucer.!”° 

From this rapid survey of the manuscript material in our second period 
we pass to general considerations; and first to the frequency of the 
changes in the affiliations of the manuscripts. For such changes in the 
pioneer period the main cause suggested by Manly’s presentation would 
be the use of pre-1400 collections covering only parts of CT. Other factors 
indicated as also operative from the beginning appear, in our second 
period, as definitely the chief ones:’” the first is that copies had multi- 


1647, 11-12, 102, 351, 407, 538. 

165 Ct, Ha', HI, Pp. Similar collections seem to come from shops; at least, shop origin 
seems implied in the descriptions of Ee, HI, Np, St, Tc?. The pieces most in demand were 
apparently Mel and PrT, next CIT, then PsT and MkT. 166 Dd, Ma, To, Fi. 

167 See the affiliations of Ma, Hk, To, Fi, Pp, Ct. 

168 On To see 1, 536-537, 540-544; on HI, 1, 247-248; 11, 359.—Manly seems to have over- 
looked indications that HI*’s text of PrT, independent to B 1819, is after that related to FE); 
see in the corpus of variants the El variants listed 11, 357. 169 7, 102; m1, 193, 367-368. 

170 y, 104-105.—To another educated and probably non-professional editor (see 1, 207) 
MS En’ and its twin Ad! owe the expanded form of a number of Latin glosses (111, 525) and 
many unique variants (11, 73-74), one of which, spel for pley in A 4357, indicates at least 
some acquaintance with Flemish. On the Flemish prototypes of the Cook’s and the Manci- 
ple’s Flemish proverbs, waer spot, quaet spot, and luttel onderwindens mact vele vreden, see 
J. Grauls and J. F. Vanderheijden, “Two Flemish Proverbs in Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales,” 
Revue Belge de Philologie et d’ Histoire, x111 (1934), 745-749. The forms just quoted occur in 
Proverbia Communia or Proverbia Seriosa, a collection of Flemish proverbs of which the 
first known edition goes back to c. 1480. This interesting find seems to have been over- 
looked; the article is listed neither in Wells’ Manual nor in The Year’s Work in English 
Studies. 

171 The causes of the “extraordinary shifts and obscurations in relationships” are listed 
11, 41. The distinction between early and late conditions is not made there, but emerges 
clearly from the material in vols 1 and 11. 
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plied and that some scribes, especially in the shops, would at times have 
at their disposal more than one copy;'” shifts from one to another would 
probably, Manly remarks, be considered immaterial;!* indeed some 
might be preferred simply because more legible.’ Secondly, copies would 
deteriorate, losing a leaf here and a quire there, and the scribes would 
have to fill in the gaps from other copies. Illustrations of this are found 
by the score.’ Thirdly, Manly has noted the use, mainly in the shops, of 
copies left unbound, and has suggested that shifts were made ‘“‘merely as 
a matter of convenience, to avoid waiting for a second or third quire until 
the scribe then copying it from a particular exemplar had finished.’’!”* 
The constant reskuffling of the manuscripts caused by those factors, 
combined, no doubt, with all kinds of fortuities, results in a picture of the 
manuscript affiliations, or rather in a compound of pictures, of extreme 
complexity, certainly without precedent in the history of textual criti- 
cism. No student of Manly’s work is known to have overlooked that 
feature! One thing, however, should be stressed in this connection, viz. 
that, in spite of their fluctuating membership and of uncertainties as to 
details, the groups which Manly, with all due qualifications, calls ‘‘con- 
stant groups,” rest on evidence most abundant and entirely conclusive.!”” 
The point is of importance in view of the part, as a rule secondary yet not 
negligible, played in establishment of the text by the postulated an- 
cestors of those groups. 

Our next question is, how extensive was the production of CT manu- 
scripts? Manly speaks of great losses, commenting in one instance that 
demonstrable cases of direct copying are very few.!78 Other facts (to say 
nothing of a priori probability, which is not discussed) were no doubt 
taken to point the same way—mainly, that the exclusive common an- 
cestors postulated again and again for two or more copies of single pieces 
are in all cases lost; that texts not genetically related to any extant ones 
and in some cases very corrupt keep making their appearance all through 


727,111, 185. 178 17, 388. 

47, 316. For shifts which could apparently have been avoided, see 1, 185, 316. 

1% qq, 51 (no. 2); for examples see 1, 512, 530; m, 58, 70-71, 313, 382-385; for a parallel 
in the early period, see 11, 93, under “Summary.” 

1% y1, 388 (last lines); see also 1, 513 (quoted below, n. 180), 430 (top §), 431 (4th §), 615 
(Caxton); for suggestions of similar conditions in the early period, 11, 241 (1st §), 282 (1st 
§).—Manly is known to have said that the peciae system of Destrez did not apply to CT. 
Obviously he had in mind not the copying from unbound quires but only the practice of 
renting them.—For signs that some manuscripts were copied from bound exemplars, see 
11, 69 (more detail in 1, 316-317); 1, 383. 

177 Tf the evidence for d is not presented in the introductory chapter (1, 49-77) it is am- 
ply supplied in the chapters on the various tales and links. The present writer does not on 
this point share the doubts of Dr. Root; see his comments on 11, 50, pp. 5-6 of his review. 

"8 1, $49; for specific cases of demonstrable copying see 11, 53-54, 65-66, 67, 69-70. 
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the century; that countless cases of contamination involve copies which 
left no other trace. Whether we should mention also the early records of 
CT manuscripts gathered by Manly and his London staff from wills, 
inventories, etc.,!”° I am unable to say, as he can rarely tell whether the 
manuscript referred to is or is not one of ours, and he has not commented 
on the significance of the aggregate data. As to the physical appearance 
of the lost copies, while most of them would no doubt belong to the types 
familiar to us, Manly’s remarks leave room also for copies intended for 
use in the shops'**—copies perhaps mostly unbound, on cheap and perish- 
able paper, thus doomed to loss or destruction in the printing age if not 
before. How numerous such copies may have been, he would certainly 
have refused to guess. 

Finally does Manly’s presentation suggest on the part of the scribe- 
editors of our second period the same concerns or aims as were noted in 
their forerunners? 1) As to completeness it was certainly Manly’s view 
that most of the exemplars in use were fairly complete copies. Severa! 
scribes, however, who picked their material from various sources, had 
troubles reminiscent of Hengwrt.'*' As a rule, no doubt because of the 
large number of copies in circulation, they succeeded fairly well.'” 
Several, as in the first decades (see above, n. 126) kept hoping to find the 
end of SqT'* and also some links which, as far as we know, Chaucer 
never wrote.'*4 New spurious tales were added'® for motives not discussed 
by Manly; genuine pieces were occasionally left out for reasons of taste.'* 
2) The arrangement of the tales remained a matter of concern to scribes 
whose main exemplars were defective, or who got the CT pieces from 
several] sources, or knew of different arrangements.'*? The others merely 


179 1, 606-645. 

180 Of SI? Manly remarks that “probably the manuscript was not made for sale but for 
use as a shop copy. In harmony with this is the evidence that it remained long unbound.” 
(1, 513). See also, on Ln, 1, 332, 334. 181 7 88-89, 163-166, 462-463. 

182 See the charts after 11, 494. 

183 17, 297; one might add Dd (1, 103) and Ha® (1, 232). Of similar expectation with regard 
to CkT a trace in our second period is noted only in Ch (1, 89). 

154 Dd left one and a half pages for a link between C and B? (1, 103); Ha5 expected one be 
tween SuT and SNPT (1, 234).—The comparative rarity of such indications is perhaps as 
significant as their occurrence; it suggests much passing of information by word of mouth. 

185 On Ploughman's Tale and Tale of Beryn, see 1, 89 and 390-391; on spurious endings to 
CkT, 11, 169; v, 437; on short passages contributed by Angouléme on Ps, 1, 402-403. 

156 On Ps, Ha’, and Bo? see respectively 1. 403, 212, 67; CkT, Manly notes (1, 165) and 
Pars Tercia of SqT (11, 297) may have been omitted intentionally because incomplete. For 
omissions by deliberate cutting see 1, 520, 259-260, and the extensive omissions in Fi (11, 
514-518) for which Miss Rickert but not Mr. Manly favored a different explanation (1, 
501-514). 

187 As expected those causes often combine; see e.g. 1, 59, 88-89, 111, 112, 185, 332-335 
(an especially interesting case), 389-391, 442-443, 464-465, 523-526, 528-531, 536-540. 
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adopted the order in their main exemplar, sometimes contributing in 
support of it new spurious links or more suitable forms of early ones. 
That spurious links should be characteristic of, and should originate ex- 
clusively in, manuscripts classed by Manly as “commercial” is of interest 
in connection with Mr. Tatlock’s thesis (perhaps tacitly endorsed, at 
any rate never opposed by Manly) that commercial considerations dic- 
tated this as well as the other devices intended to conceal the incomplete- 
ness of the tales.'** 3) A good deal of attention is shown to have been 
devoted to the text, especially by the shop scribes or their supervisors. 
Changes in wording, mostly for the sake of clarity, “improvements” of 
the metre or of Chaucer’s occasionally irregular grammar, archaizing and 
modernizing are the most common effects of their officiousness.'*® 
Partial correction of one manuscript from another results in many 
hybrid texts.’®° To what extent the scribe-editors may have been guided 
by a hope of restoring the original readings Manly does not suggest. 
Here and there he notes an evident determination not to innovate. Just 
as the Hengwrt scribe, so those of Corpus Christi, Holkham, and Selden 
will leave blank spaces rather than guess. And certainly those of Christ 
Church, Cambridge Kk, and Phillipps 6570 were scrupulously conserva- 
tive. So were several others less fortunate in their exemplars.'*'—Thus, 
while the pursuit of the same three aims continues through our second 
period, the altered conditions have brought a shift of emphasis. The 
problems of completeness and arrangement are forced on only a few 
scribe-editors, the attention of the majority centering now on the word- 
ing line by line. 

To glance back at our second period, we owe it some remarkably good 
texts, sometimes surpassed in accuracy by Hengwrt only; but most 
manuscripts are shop products, and increasingly corrupt representatives 
of groups @ and c, and—worse—d, and b. With one of those the printing 
age opens inauspiciously. 

V 


A few closing observations may be offered on the procedure followed 
by Manly in constituting his critical text. In our parenthetical remarks 
on the subject, we have assumed that the classifications intended as 


188 Op. cit., pp. 119-121.—No scribe whom Manly believes to have worked outside the 
shops is held responsible for more than very slight alteration of links to adapt them to new 
functions; even of this the only cases, besides Hg (see above pp. 393), seem to be Ha’ (1, 
233) and To (1, 537). 

‘89 For examples of extensive editing see, in almost any tale, D!, Gl, Ha*, Ha’, Ha‘, Ii, La, 
Ps. 

1 For general remarks, see 11, 24-27; for particular cases, 1, 111, 202, and the classifica- 
tion chapter of almost any piece; for Selden’s simultaneous use of two exemplars, 11, 197- 
199, 363. 191 E.g. En*and Ad? (1, 145-146 and m1, 73) and Ne (1, 382). 
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groundwork for the establishment of the text had consistently been used 
as such, in other words that the text was established lemma by lemma by 
correlation and critical analysis of the (probable) readings in the manu- 
scripts at the heads of the independent genetic groups as established by 
the recension for each piece. But some students of Manly’s work have, 
both in print and in private correspondence with the present writer, 
expressed grave doubts on this all important question.’™ It is of course 
evident that, in a work of this magnitude and requiring such sustained 
attention and the handling of thousands and thousands of reference 
cards, errors were inevitable. No claim is made here that the procedure 
as just described will account for all readings.’ But it is the only one 
that accords with Manly’s remarks,’ and thorough study of large por- 
tions of the work has convinced the present writer that a full list of 
the non-conforming cases would be too short to call for any explanation 
other than accident and fatigue. Perhaps some words of warning on 
what she suspects to be the three main causes of failure to understand 
Manly’s procedure may help other students to form their opinions. 

1) One cause seems to be the very thoroughness of Manly’s treatment 
of the affiliation problems. As his discussion of the most corrupt and con- 
taminated texts often fills pages and the evidence is so frequently found 
inconclusive, the reader’s first impression is that the classification tables 
are too tentative to constitute a basis for the establishment of the text. 
It takes, however, very little study to see that, for the great majority of 
pieces, even though Manly’s uncertainties may affect such an important 
feature as the number of independent genetic groups,’ his conclusions 
as to the manuscript affiliations are definite enough on enough of the 
essential points to furnish him with an adequate working basis. In par- 
ticular, his rejection of so many Ellesmere variants accepted by earlier 
editors is the direct consequence of a feature present in most of his classi- 


12 See Dr. Root’s review, pp. 9-10. 

193 For various reasons Manly’s solution is puzzling in A 1346, he; B 289, at omitted; E 128, 
thyn; 288, hir; B 1866, been; 1, 605, nygromancye; A 3028, nedes (one of the very few cases 
in which Manly breaks his rule and corrects the original) ; E 1417, twenty (the explantion in 
cr.n. assumes that sixteen was the reading in the original).—In this class of puzzling readings 
we should of course not include the typographical errors in the critical text: A 2998, nay 
for nat; D1002, what for what that; E 1845, oude for loude; F 692, He for And he; C 475, 
ynough for noght ynough; C 806 agon for gon; B 2958, more for mowe; I 363, sooth for dooth. 

1% 1, xii; 1, 40, 50, and—implicitly—throughout the discussion of the genealogical 
method, 11, 12-20. We disregard here the passage in 11, 41-42 (discussed below), too decid- 
edly incompatible with Manly’s practice to weaken the cumulative weight of all the other 
remarks corroborated by the practice. 

19 Asin MLT, SqT, NPT. Uncertainty as to the independent descent of one group mat- 
ters little (if at all) in the innumerable cases where the group agrees with the majority oi 
those considered certainly independent, or when it has a variant peculiar to itself, 
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fication tables and one which he regarded, correctly, I believe, as estab- 
lished beyond doubt, viz. the independent descent of several genetic 
groups (uncertainty as to their exact number is not often of consequence) 
which agree on readings different from Ellesmere’s. 

2) The second cause of error and hesitation as to Manly’s procedure 
is, most unexpectedly, the one explicit statement made by him regarding 
the direct basis of his text. It is no doubt by mere inadvertence that the 
hastily written passage was left unrevised. The present writer’s belief 
that it is responsible for a great deal of misunderstanding and confusion 
will, it is hoped, justify her dwelling upon it. Having remarked that 
much of the shifting in affiliations took place in manuscripts later than 
1430, Manly proceeds: 


It is, then, possible to reduce the number of MSS whose behavior needs to be con- 
sidered in establishing the text to the early MSS that were the ancestors of the 
groups we have called a, b, c, d, and the single MSS El, Gg, and Hg, and in con- 
nection with them Ha‘ and Ad (1, 41-42). 


Strange as it may seem, there is not a single piece whose text is estab- 
lished in accordance with this attractive formula so welcome to all re- 
viewers of Manly’s work.) First, it leaves out of consideration several 
manuscripts, mainly Christ Church, whose texts of various pieces, 
classed among the most accurate ones and found to occupy positions of 
importance in the classification tables, receive the consideration to 
which they are thereby entitled.’*? Secondly, a false impression is con- 
veyed as to the part played by groups ¢, d, and 6, which often occupy the 
lowest positions in the “large composite group” and then, as expected, 
are treated as of practical value only in conjunction with the upper 
manuscripts of the group, be it Rawlinson 223, Royal 17 D.XV, Barlow 
20, Holkham 667, or Harley 7334, or a combination of those and others. 
Finally, the passage has conveyed to some readers the impression that 
the major manuscripts, Hengwrt, Ellesmere, and Cambridge Gg are of 
such distinction as to be somehow above, and independent of, the classi- 
fications, while of course, in Manly’s weighing of the evidence in favor 


1% Should the reader wonder whether Manly’s description of his own procedure could 
possibly be incorrect, I shall refer him to 1, 50, where the use of symbols to represent the 
“constant groups” is said to reduce to “less than 30 the number of MSS which need to be 
considered as forming a basis for the text.” (In most classification tables, 8 to 10 such sym- 
bols represent about 40 of the known manuscripts, which on the average add up to about 
60.) Manly’s practice could not conform to both statements. 

97 Of Ch Manly says elsewhere that “its readings are always worth consideration; in 
some tales the errors are very few and unimportant.” (1, 88; see also n. 106 above). Other 
manuscripts which occasionally play important roles are Ha®, Ph', Hk, Ra’, Ry', Bw, and, 
among the miscellanies, S]* for Mel, HI? for PrT. 
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of rival readings, no factor is more constantly in the foreground than the 
nature of the relation between the best manuscripts in the piece under 
consideration.—The fact is that the classification differs far too much 
from piece to piece for any simple, general statement as to the manu- 
scripts of most importance to be anything but misleading. 

3) A third cause of difficulty appears to be the brevity of the critica! 
notes, where Manly, as a rule, comments on only one or two features of 
problems involving, besides the often complex data provided by the 
classification, any material of assistance in the interpretation of those 
data. The classification, in fact, is rather rarely recalled in the notes, 
Manly having assumed that constant attention to it would seem as 
axiomatic to his readers as to himself.!®* Even the indications from other 
sources—transcriptional probabilities and the possible range of acci- 
dental coincidence as suggested by fifteenth century diction, grammar, 
metre, script, the tendency to modernize or archaize, the careless indif- 
ference or the editorial liberties of specific scribes, etc., ete.—would 
have filled volumes had Manly attempted to give us more than glimpses. 
It is for us to correlate his remarks and his hints until we know his ideas 
well enough to estimate their role in his treatment of countless complex 
problems discussed briefly or not at all. 

From the foregoing it should be clear that there is no short road to 
the understanding of Manly’s choice of readings. The prerequisites are, 
first, a clear picture of his views (including the extent and exact shade of 
his uncertainties) as to the manuscript classification for the piece under 
consideration; secondly, thorough familiarity with his ideas about the 
many, many other factors taken into account in the critical analysis of 
the data furnished by the classification. This background secured, it is 
the writer’s belief that, whether or not scholars accept on all points Man- 
ly’s classifications'®® and his interpretation of indications from other 
sources,” they will rarely fail to see, in the data as viewed by him, a 


198 Some of the notes, however, seem to have been written when the details of the classiti- 
cation were not allin Manly’s memory; see e.g. cr.n. to D 1556, 1983, F 105, 317, H 310. 

199 See above, nn. 83 and 168. No two scholars would in all cases agree as to the possible 
range of accidental coincidence. Manly has sometimes failed to give the required evidence, 
for instance for the relation between the variable groups of WBP (11, 201-207) or between 
Ha’... Ra*...Lnandd...cdin part of MeT, E 1691-2318 (u, 274-278). 

200 We may at times wish to supplement those indications. Chaucer’s sources, not 
often taken into consideration, solve for instance the doubts expressed in cr.n. to A 2321 
(cf. Teseida, vit, st. 84, 1.7); they refute Manly’s solution for B 2901 (faire omitted; ci. 
J. Burke Severs’ text of “Le livre de Mellibee et Prudence” in Sources and Analogues, p. 
607 ; everything favors unbroken transmission to El, Gg, a-b, Ch, etc. of the reading which 
the source indicates as authorial). 
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plausible explanation of the solution embodied in the text.*” Also they 
will come to see—-or such has been the writer’s experience—that the 
continuous shifts of emphasis in Manly’s treatment of textual problems 
(those shifts so bewildering to the beginners) are inherent in the material, 
and that his procedure, inasmuch as full use is uniformly made of data of 
constantly changing character and origin, is uniform and consistent in 
what seems, under the circumstances, to be the only possible sense of 
the words. 
GERMAINE DEMPSTER 
Chicago, Illinois 


21 There are of course countless cases in which the evidence was found equally divided; 
see e.g. cr.n. to A2714, B631, E 137, B1959, 4438. 





XXIII 


THE MARITAL DILEMMA IN THE WIFE 
OF BATH’S TALE 


ONFRONTED with his fabulously ugly wife after an unwelcome 
marriage ceremony, Chaucer’s hero in the Wife of Bath’s Tale re- 
ceives from her a bit of consolation as ineffective as it is irrefutable. True 
it is, she says, that I am foul and old, but consider that for this very reason 
you need never fear that I shall cuckold you: 


D 1215 “For filthe and eelde, also moot I thee 
Been gret wardeyns upon chastitee.” 


She then presents him with an embarrassing marital dilemma: to have 
her beautiful, if he will, but of doubtful chastity, or ugly and of assured 
fidelity: 
D 1219 “Chese now,” quod she, “oon of thise thynges 
tweye: 
To han me foul and old til that I deye, 
And be to yow a trewe, humble wyf, 
And nevere yow displese in al my lyf; 
Or elles ye wol han me yong and fair, 
And take youre aventure of the repair 
D 1225 That shal be to youre hous by cause of me, 
Or in som oother place, may wel be. 
Now chese yourselven, wheither that yow 
liketh.””! 


The husband’s gallant response to this choice is well known: by leaving 
the decision to her—not unlike the husband in Ibsen’s Fruen fra Havet- 
he wins a wife both fair and faithful, of her own untrammeled choice. 

It is well known, too, that in a group of stories close to Chaucer’s tale, 
the marital dilemma presented under analogous circumstances is quite 
different. Florent, the reluctant husband in Gower’s story, finds his hag- 
wife transformed, at his first tender gesture, into a beautiful eighteen- 
year-old girl, who challenges him thus: 


He mot on of tuo thinges chese, 
Wher he wol have hire such on nyht, 
Or elles upon daies lyht, 

For he schal noght have bothe tuo? 


1 The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, ed. F. N. Robinson (Boston, 1933 and 1937), 
p. 105 f. Citations are from this edition. 

2 John Gower. Confessio A maniis, 1, \1. 1810-13, in The Complete Works, ed. G. C. Ma- 
caulay, (Oxford, 1901), 1, 85. 
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Gawain, placed in a similar situation in The Weddynge of Sir Gawen and 
Dame Ragnell, receives the same ofler: 
657 Chese of the one, so God me saue, 

My beawty wolle nott hold; 

Wheder ye wolle haue me fayre on nyghtes, 

And as foulle on days to alle men sightes, 

Or els to have me fayre on days, 

And on nyghtes on the fowlyst wyfe, 

The one ye must nedes haue.$ 


The ballad version, The Marriage of Sir Gawain,‘ probably based on the 
romance, contains the same offer of day-and-night alternation of beauty 
and ugliness; another ballad using the transformation of a hag-wife, 
King Henry, comes to us incomplete, lacking the scene which presents 
the dilemma.® Since, however, the passage following the lacuna shows the 
wife assuring her delighted spouse that she will be fair until the day of 
her death, it is likely that this hero too, like Gawain, was first asked to 
choose between noctural and diurnal beauty on a part-time basis. The 
happy solution in all versions, including Chaucer’s, rests on the deference 
to the lady’s wishes. 

Many students have recognized the close affinity of the day-versus- 
night alternative to themes of folkloristic narrative. A lady who can or 
must be beautiful at night and ugly by day is closely akin to the heroines 
(and heroes too) who in fairy tales the world over are obliged to become 
animals or monsters by day while regaining humanity at night. More- 
over, the requirement imposed on the hero—that he give precisely the 
right answer to a crucial question before a spell is broken and happiness 
assured—has led to comparisons with many other testings of heroes in 
popular narrative. These studies throw light on the ultimate origins of 
the group of stories standing closest to the Wife of Bath’s Tale. But 
students have not traced the history of that very innovation which sets 
Chaucer’s tale aside from the others. Gawain and Florent find themselves 
in a primitive sort of situation, hallowed by centuries of story-telling; 
and any well-trained hero who has heard disenchantment tales from 
nurse or mother would surely know how to conduct himself in the face 
of such a marital dilemma. Chaucer’s hero, on the other hand, encounters 
a dilemma out of a quite different world. Fairy tales deal rarely with the 


’ Ed. Laura Sumner, Smith College Studies in Modern Languages, v (1924), No. 4, p. 
18 f. The text is found in the edition of Sir F rederick Madden for the Bannatyne Club, Syr 
Gawayne (London, 1839), p. 298 ff. 

‘ Ed. Madden, of. cit., p. 288 ff. See John Edwin Wells, A Manual of the Writings in Mid- 
dle English (New Haven, 1916), p. 69 and 771 f. 

5 The Marriage of Sir Gawain, preserved in the Percy Folio, was printed in Percy's 
Reliques ; the King Henry ballad is printed in Child’s Collection, Part 1, 297, no. 32. 
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alternative of chastity versus infidelity. It is the peculiarity of Dame 
Alison’s tale that it imports a choice from the incongruous realm of Roman 
social satire and patristic denunciations of marriage. Tracing the history 
of this imported dilemma will give new meaning to Chaucer’s innova- 
tion. 


I 


The very formulation—“To be sure of my faith have me ugly; to 
enjoy my beauty, be always in doubt”—suggests the neat antitheses of 
Roman rhetoric. And the Roman satirists did in fact express the separate 
halves of the Chaucerian dilemma as commonplaces. Ovid compactly 
stated the conflict existing in general between beauty and modesty, 
without however expressing the consonance between ugliness and chas- 
tity: “Lis est cum forma magna pudicitate’”*—a sentiment echoed by 
Alison herself in her Prologue: 


D 255 She may no while in chastitee abyde, 
That is assailled upon ech a side. 


Juvenal, in the famous Sixth Satire, phrased some of his objections to 
marriage by means of antitheses: a virtuous spouse, he says, is a rarity, 
and when a woman does possess all the virtues—if indeed any one does— 
she becomes wearisome for that very reason! The dilemma is implied, 
not expressed. It was Christian Latin writers who developed the an- 
titheses into veritable dilemmas which were used to dissuade men from 
the venture into matrimony. 

Theophrastus, as might be expected, elaborated the antitheses on 
marriage in his De Nuptiis, from which St. Jerome later quoted. If you 
permit tradesmen and others to frequent your house, says Theophrastus, 
you endanger your wife’s chastity; if you don’t, you are charged with 
suspicion—si intromiseris, periculum pudicitiae est; si prohibueris, suspi- 
cionis injuria. Of what avail is it, indeed, to watch over any wife, since a 
shameless one can’t be guarded and a modest one needn’t be? 


Verum quid prodest etiam diligens custodia, cum uxor servari impudica non 
possit, pudica non debeat? Infida enim custos est castitatis necessitas; et illa 
vere pudica dicenda est, cui licuit peccare si voluit. Pulchra cito adamatur, feda 
facile concupiscit. Difficile custoditur, quod plures amant. Molestum est possidere, 
quod nemo habere dignetur. Minore tamen miseria deformis habetur, quam formosa 
servatur.” 


® Heroides, xvi, |. 288. Cited by Skeat in the note to D 255. In Loeb edition, 1. 290. 

7 Jerome, Adversus Jovinianum in Opera Omnia, u (ed. Migne, Patrologia Latina, 
xxiiI), col. 277. (Italics added.) Passage reprinted in B. J. Whiting’s “The Wife of Bath’s 
Prologue,” in Sources and Analogues of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, ed. W. F. Bryan and 
Germaine Dempster (Chicago, 1941), p. 211. 
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Here the contrast pulchra: feda is clearly paralleled with the comple- 
mentary one impudica: pudica. The formulation approaches that in the 
Wife of Bath’s Tale. It was surely hovering in Chaucer’s mind, since he 
actually paraphrases Theophrastus in the Prologue to this same tale. 

From Theophrastus the dilemma was transmitted to medieval writers 
of the twelfth century.® John of Salisbury copies the very words of the 
above passage in his Policraticus.® Alexander Neckam versified the theme 
in his De Vita Monachorum, in a passage on woman. He introduced it, 
appropriately enough, by calling woman paradoxically a dulce malum, 
quite in the spirit of Latin rhetoric. The husband’s dilemma appears in 
the following lines: 


188 Et forsan dices felices esse maritos, 
Et casti laudes foedera conjugii 
Crede mihi, frater, miser est quicunque 
maritus; 
Vis dicam quantum triste fit illud onus? 
Si quis habet sponsam tur pem, fastidit 
et odit; 
Si pulcram, moechos anxius ille timet. 
Cernis enim quantum forma pudorque repugnent, 
Raraque de pulcris esse pudica potest. 
In quam suspirant multorum vota, timebis 
Perdere, vel soli nescit habendi tibi.!® 


Another writer, ““Serlo Monachus” of Paris, uses the dilemma of marriage 
to dissuade a woman from this state: if she is beautiful she will suffer 
from her husband’s jealousy; and if not, he will seek other women." At 
the end of the century, Innocent III echoed the devastating antitheses on 
woman and marriages as part of his elaborate demonstration that human 
life is vile. Since he is proving that all conditions are miserable—not 
only marriage, for instance, but its opposite, continence—his style 
abounds in paradox and contrast. Of every wife, he says: 


Vincere vult, sed vinci non valet. Famulari non patitur, sed dominari molitur. 
Cuncta vult posse, nullo non posse. Si pulchra fuerit, facile adamatur ; si feda, non 


* For general discussion, see August Wulff, Die frauenfeindlichen Dichtungen in den 
romanischen Literaturen des Mittelalters, Romanistische Arbeiten, tv (Halle a/S., 1914). 

* Ed. Migne, Pat. Lat., cxctx; see Lib. viii, cap. 11, col. 750: “Pulchra cito adamatur, 
foeda facillime concupiscit,” etc. 

10 Ed. Thomas Wright in The Anglo-Latin Satirical Poets and Epigrammatists of the 
Twelfth Century, 1 (London, 1872), Chronicles and Memorials, L1x, p. 188. (Italics added.) 
A variant of the last quoted line reads: vel soli ne sit habenda, etc. 

4 Serlonis Monachi Poemata, ed. Thomas Wright, ibid., no. 2, p. 232 ff.; cf. 1. 235: “Sit 
speciosa? cito fiet suspecta marito.” 
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facile concupiscitur. Sed difficile custoditur, quod a multis diligitur: et molestum 
est possidere, quod nemo dignatur habere.” 


The sentiment is close to Theophrastus, but the contrasts are heightened 
and multiplied. 

The antithesis is not used in certain tracts against marriage and women 
where one might expect to find it. The author of the famous epistle 
which circulated under the title Dissuasio Valerii ad Rufinum’® fails to 
employ it, nor does Vincent of Beauvais include it in the lively chapter 
“De fugienda societate mulierum” of his Speculum Morale.“ In his De 
Eruditione Filiorum Nobilium he does, however, show familiarity with 
the Roman satirists who are the fountain-heads of this entire tradition. 


Quedam enim caste sunt, quia non rogantur uel quia luxuriandi facultas eis ter- 
tore subtrahitur: de primo dicit ouidius in libro de remediis. Casta est quam nemo 
rogauit.® 


But the expansive Jehan le Févre of Resson used a whole series of 
dilemmas in his Lamentations de Mathéolus, as arguments against mar- 
riage.’® He cites Ovid and Juvenal and other satirists by name. The Wiie 
of Bath herself shows familiarity with his strictures on bigamy, the fraility 
of women, and the woes of marriage. His description of ugly shrewish 
age contrasted with seductive youth is a literary contrast quite inde- 
pendent of magic transformations and supernatural spells. The unhappy 
author’s Petronilla, to whom he has been bound by years of irksome 
“bigamy” (in the medieval sense) has changed semblance to ugliness 
by an all-too-natural process; still, the description may have contributed 
somewhat to Chaucer’s sophisticated presentation of the Loathly Hag: 


290 O! que formosa quondam fuit ac preciosa, 
Est modo rugosa, damnabilis, ac tenebrosa. 
Sunt sine carne gene crines ejusque nivescunt. 
In collo vene cum nervis undique crescunt .. . 
296 Concava, nigra fores pendet laxata mamilla, 
Instar pastoris bursa rugosa fit illa. 
Saxosum pectus _ tussis repetita frequenter. 
Vilis et abjectus sulcatus vomere venter.!7 


[Innocent III, De Contem ptu M undi, lib. i, cap. 18, in Opera Omnia, ed. Migne, Pat. Lat., 
ccexvil, col. 710. (Italics added.) 

18 Ed. Thomas Wright, The Latin Poems commonly attributed to Walter Mapes (London: 
Camden Society, 1841), pp. 77-85; also Migne, Pat. Lat., xxx, col. 262. See Dorothy M. 
Schullian, “Valerius Maximus and Walter Map,” Speculum xu (1937), pp. 516-519. 

4 Lib. iii, Pars 9, distinctio 5; in the 1493 Lichtenstein edition, folio 238 recto. 

‘* Ed. Arpad Steiner (Cambridge, Mass.: The Mediaeval Academy of America, 1938), 
p. 198. 

6 Ed. A. G. van Hamel, in Bibliothéque de |’Ecole des Hautes Etudes (Sciences Phi- 
lologiques et Historiques), 2 vols., xcv and xcv1 (Paris, 1892 and 1905). 

17 Tbid., 1, p. 21. 
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On the general subject of marriage, Jehan propounds the following 
dilemmas: if you marry for children, they may cost you worry and ca- 
lamity; if you marry for money, you get an intolerable tyrant (Juvenal 
is quoted here); if you take a lowly wife, she is sure to become the more 
arrogant because of her improved fortune; and as for a beautiful wife, 
she can’t be guarded, and besides she loses her charms all too soon and 
becomes ugly.'® 

French and Italian writers known to Chaucer continued the tradition. 
Jean de Meun, basing himself on Theophrastus, stated the problem thus 
in the Roman de la Rose: 


8587 S’el rest bele, tuit i acueurent, 

Tuit la poursivent, tuit l’eneurent, 

Tuit i hurtent, tuit i travaillent, 

Tuit i luitent, tuit i bataillent.... 
8594 Sil’ont en la fin, tant espleitent, 

Car tour de toutes parz assise 

Enviz eschape d’estre prise. 

S’el rest laide, el veaut a touz plaire; 

E coment pourrait nus ce faire 

Qu’il gart chose que tuit guerreient 
8600 Ou qui veaut touz ceus qui la veient?!® 


Jehan le Feévre’s Mathéolus was translated into French*®® and in turn 
contributed to Eustache Deschamps, who drew on many sources for, his 
Miroir de Mariage. The dilemma is concisely expressed by him: 


683 Se bonne est, en doubte vivray; 
si mauvaise est, je languiray— 


and even more pertinently, for our purpose: 


1897 Encores, quant a mariage, 
Tendroie celui a plus sage 
Qui la laide femme prandroit, 
Car a la belle chascuns rue; 
Mais se la laide en my la rue 
Estoit cent ans et un demy, 
Ja n’y feroit un seul amy. 


While the pertinence of Deschamps’ remarks to the Wife of Bath’s 


18 Tbid., 1, p. 127, especially 1. 1872 ff. 
19 Ed. Ernest Langlois, Société des Anciens Textes Frangais, 11 (1921), p. 88. The dis- 
advantages of having an ugly wife are here given a new explanation: the lady’s unfor- 
tunate looks make her doubly eager to please, hence just as hard to control asa fair spouse. 
2° The text is given by van Hamel, op. cit. 
*! (Euvres Completes, tx, ed. G. Raynaud, S.A.T.F. (Paris, 1894), p. 16 and 65. 
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Prologue and Tale has long been recognized,” less attention has been paid 
to Petrarch’s formal Latin treatment of the same subject in his De 
Remediis Utriusque Fortunae, which is also closely similar.” In a debate 
on human desires and their frustrations, the allegorical characters 
Spes, Gaudium, and Ratio here discuss marriage among other institu- 
tions. The familiar dilemmas appear. Ratio points out that no choice of a 
wife is wise, whether she be fair or foul, because of the disabilities at- 
tached to each state: 


Anceps uxoris electio, deformis facile fastiditur, formosa difficile custoditur, ea 
lege, qua inter formam corporis, atq3 animi castitatem lis propé perpetuus est. 
Sed, ut quod rarissimum est contingat, forme pudicitia iuncta sit, uberius teci 
agam: accedant foeminea dotes aliz, nobilitas, sensus, opulentia, foeciditas 
atq3 facundia, fame integritas, morum candor: Scito tuum limen his immixtam 
subintrasse, superbiam, ut scripsisse iure Satyricus uideatur: malle Venusinam, 
quam Corneliam Graccorum matrem, Africani filiam, paternis triumphis, ac 
gloria insolentem.™ 


The theme reappears in a complementary discussion by Dolor, Metus, 
and Ratio concerning the evils from which men flee. While the subject 
of woman and marriage is being subjected to gloomy analysis, Dolor re- 
marks: Lasciva est uxor; and Ratio answers: 


Non mirandum si formosa, non curandum si deformis. . .. Pulchra dum limen 
uxor subit, subire debet animum illud Satyrici: 
Rara est aded concordia forme 
Atq3 pudicitia.® 


The analysis by Petrarch and other humanists follows the stereotypes 
already elaborated by Innocent III; the replies in defense of marriage 
were equally conventional, leaning heavily on counter-citations of 
authority. Coluccio Salutati, for instance, made use of the familiar 
patristic authorities, and in fact added little to Jean de Meun’s arguments 
when he answered Petrarch with a defense of marriage.** The dilemma of 
husbands is not always as sharply expressed as in Petrarch’s discussion, 
but it is frequently implied.”” 


2 Erich Fehse does not include the dilemma in his survey of proverbial material in 
“Sprichwort und Sentenz bei Eustache Deschamps und Dichtern seiner Zeit, Romanische 
Forschungen, x1x (1905-06), 545-594; nor does B. J. Whiting in his Chaucer’s Use of 
Proverbs (Cambridge, Mass., 1934), under the WBT. The dilemma wes not, indeed (as we 
have seen), proverbial in origin; but it is expressed with gnomic succinctness by some of 
the Latin writers. 23 Opera quae extant Omnia (Basel [1581]), 1, 1 ff. 

% Tbid., p. 59 f., lib. i, dial. 65. (Italics added.) % Tbid., p. 127; lib. ii, dial. 21. 

% [Lino] Coluccio Salutati, Epistolario, m1, edited in the Fonti per la Storia d’ Italia, Isti- 
tuto Storico Italianio, xv1, 365 (letter of July 23, 1392). 

37 The gloomy analysis of marriage is but one pessimistic theme inherited by Italian 
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Proverbial Latin sayings and gnomic verses of the Middle Ages made 
the dilemma still more familiar. Besides the known authorities already 
cited, Chaucer may have come across a formulation like this: 


Pulcra sit incesta mulier, sit turpis honesta.** 


A modification of the dilemma appears in an anonymous couplet di- 
rected specifically to wise men and seers; they will find that a woman apt 
to the pleasures of marriage will hamper studies (and, by implication 
therefore, if she doesn’t interfere, she offers little pleasure) : 


Uxorem vates nullus me judice ducat: 
Uxor obest studio, si licet apta toro.” 


The following verses contain the dilemma on beauty versus chastity, 
along with several others: 


Ergo mihi uxorem qualem ducam, anne puellam? 
Haec forsan veniet non satis apta mihi. 

An viduam? dominam quis possit ferre tonantem? 
An vetulam? toleret quis patienter anum? 

5 Foecundam? foecunda domum mihi prole gravabit. 

An sterilem? sterilis non decus arbor habet. 

An ditem? nihil est magis intolerabile dite. 
An inopem? quid opus ferre valebit inops? 

Pauciloquam? non me poterit recreare loquendo. 

10 Verbosam? mulier res onerosa loquax. 

Formosam? variis est subdita forma periclis. 
Deformam? poenam ducere nunquid amem? 

Non igitur ducenda uxor, quia foenore tuto 
Apparent socii damna timenda thori.*® 


Such debates on marriage, studded with antithesis in this manner, con- 
tinued to be written in medieval vein long after the Middle Ages had 
officially ended. The Latin-poems of Walter Haddon, published in 1567, 
contain a dissuasion from marriage, “‘Uxor non est ducenda,”’ which avails 
itself of medieval arguments without, however, introducing Gawain’s 





humanists from the earlier centuries. On this subject see Charles Edward Trinkhaus, Jr., 
Adversity’s Noblemen: The Italian Humanists on Happiness (New York, 1940). 

% Jakob Werner, Lateinische Sprichworter und Sinnspriiche des Mittelalters, Sammlung 
mittellateinischer Texte (Heidelberg, 1912), p. 73, proverb P 145. 

* Wilhelm Binder, Medulla Proverbiorum Latinorum, 1 (Stuttgart, 1856): a collection of 
proverbs from Roman classical writers and their imitators, p. 155, no. 1818 (no source 
given). 

% Tbid., 11, Flores Aenigmatorum Latinorum (Stuttgart, 1857), p. 96, no. 16. No source or 
date is given. The echo of Juvenal in line 7 is noteworthy. See Juvenal, Satire v1, |. 460: 
intolerabilius nihil est quam femina dives. (Italics are here used to represent Sperrdruck in 
the original.) 
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dilemma.® Tottel’s Miscellany contains the same sort of discussion in 
English between “‘N. Vincent” and “‘G. Blackwood.” The former, dis- 
suading his friend from marriage, brings forth the (by now) much-used 
dilemma: 

Either your fere shall be defourmed: (and can 

You blisful be, with flower of frying pan? 

Or els, of face indifferent: (they say, 

Face but indifferent will soone decay.) 

Or faire: who, then, for many men semes fine: 

Ne can you say, she is all holly mine.* 


II 


The tradition behind the dilemma is, then, clearly a learned one. 
Returning now to Chaucer, we may appropriately ask what meaning 
may be drawn from the tradition here established, when we undertake 
to interpret the Wife of Bath’s Tale. 

The first deduction, it seems to me, is that Chaucer’s innovation has 
tightened the connection between Prologue and Tale even more than 
has been realized heretofore. Abandoning the magic choices familiar in 
fairy tales, Chaucer has inserted a dilemma transmitted through the 
literature of social satire and of theology. More than that: he has taken 
it from the very sources (among others) which the Wife of Bath overtly 
discusses in her own right when she speaks in the first person. 

Another result of the above survey is to increase the distance between 
Chaucer’s version and the more popular romances, ballads, and folk- 
tales which have been studied as analogues. Chaucer, turning to the 
alien world of patristic disputation, has used one of its antitheses to 
change a Cupid-and-Psyche transformation story into a sophisticated 
exemplum. The result is appropriate to his scheme and artistically satis- 
fying. But sophisticated adaptations can be made independently, for 
different purposes. The Old Irish stories about a loathly hag who tests a 
hero (voluntarily, not as a result of fairy-tale spells by a stepmother or 
enchanter) and then reveals herself as the Sovereignty of Erin, have 
frequently been cited in connection with the Wife of Bath’s Tale, and 
indeed there is an indisputable similarity in the situations. The similarity 
has been stressed by many writers—Jessie L. Weston,** G. H. May- 


31 1D. Gualteri Haddon . . . Poemata (London, 1567), p. 70. 

2 Tottel’s Miscellany, ed. Hyder Edward Rollins (Cambridge, Mass., 1928-29), 1, 
95 f., no. 131. Cf. John Donne’s poem “Go and catch a falling star,’’ with its sentiment that 
“no where lives a woman true and fair.” 

33 The Legend of Sir Gawain (London, 1897), chapter 6, “The Loves of Gawain.” 
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nadier,“* Hendrik Kern,® J. R. Reinhard,® and A. C. L. Brown,*’ ever 
since Alfred Nutt pointed out the significance of the text about the Sons 
of Daire which Whitley Stokes had translated in The Academy for 1892 
(no. 1042). All of these investigators, of course, have rightly estimated 
the general kinship of both the Old Irish tales and the Wife of Bath’s 
Tale (which alike convert an unspelling into a testing of the hero) with 
the very inclusive body of tales designated under the formula ‘‘Cupid 
and Psyche.’’** But perception of the similarities has led, it seems to me, 
to underestimation of the differences. With more specific knowledge of 
Chaucer’s innovation and its background, we may approach the Old 
Irish analogues with a new sense of their independent divergence from 
the common theme of primitive story telling. The divergence leads in a 
different direction from Chaucer’s. A test for fitness as ruler, the theme 
of the Old Irish, is quite different from a patristic dilemma on marriage. 

The reason why investigators have nevertheless tended to group to- 
gether the Irish tales and the Chaucerian treatment, is that the two very 
different basic themes of the tests can be represented by a single word in 
English, namely “sovereignty.” Thus Miss Weston, arguing for a close 
relationship between Lughaid Laighe (The Sons of Daire), and the English 
group as a whole, stated that the kinship was ciose because “in the Irish, 
the lady is ‘the Sovereignty,’ in the English [Dame Ragnall version] the 
question Arthur has to solve is ‘What do women most desire?’ The answer 
is ‘Sovereignty,’ i.e., their will.’’** Maynadier considered Chaucer’s tale 
close to the Irish because ‘Chaucer . . . alone among the English poets 
who have treated our theme, makes his loathly lady beyond doubt a 
good fairy.””*° That is, each is voluntarily subjecting her favorite hero 
to a test to determine his fitness. Reinhard goes farther in claiming iden- 


* The Wife of Bath’s Tale: Its Sources and Analogues (London, 1901). 

% “De Bronnen van ‘The Wife of Bath’s Tale’ en daarmede verwante Vertellingen,”’ 
Verslagen en Mededeelingen der Koniklijke Akademie van Wetenschappen, 4de Reeks, 1x 
(Amsterdam, 1909), pp. 346-366. Kern uses the material collected by Maynadier, including 
the Irish analogues, in order to propose a mythological origin to all variants of the story. 
The hag, he says, represents night, which automatically changes into the fair aurora. He 
points to epithets of Usas (Dawn-maiden) in the Vedic hymns to explain why such a 
mythological personage should be later identified with Sovereignty (Heerschappij). The 
suggestion is tentative. No subsequent investigator has, apparently, been convinced by it; 
nor is this surprising. 

% The Survival of Geis in Mediaeval Romance (Halle, 1933), especially p. 346 ff. 

37 The Origin of the Grail Legend (Cambridge, Mass., 1943), chapter 7, “The Hateful Fée 
who Represents the Sovereignty.” 

38 For a general study, see Ernst Tegethoff, Studien zum Marchentypus von Amor und 
Psyche, Rheinische Beitrage und Hiilfsbiicher zur germanischen Philologie und Volkskunde, 
Iv (1922). 89 Weston, op. cit., p. 50. #© Maynadier, op. cit., p. 137. 
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tity of purpose for the Irish and English plots. ““Two questions remain to 
be answered,”’ he says after reviewing the analogues in Irish and English, 
“How did the lady come by her ugly shape? Why is she identified with 
‘sovereignty’ in the tale of Florent, the Wife of Bath’s Tale, Céir Anmann, 
Carn Mé4il, Eochaid Mugmedéin, and possibly King Henry?’ His 
answer is that an unknown writer combined a simple allegorical story 
about personified sovereignty testing a hero, with a plot about a be- 
spelled loathly hag, and this combined plot was transmitted to England.“ 

But is the loathly hag in Chaucer’s story (or even the others) “‘iden- 
tical” with the Sovereignty? And is the sovereignty which she does 
admittedly desire to obtain—the marital advantage over her husband— 
the same thing as the kingship which is the theme of the Irish tales? Has 
Reinhard not rather been led astray by an ambiguous word in modern 
English? 

This very query had already been expressed by Joseph Warren Beach 
in an unpublished Harvard dissertation, before Reinhard’s study ap- 
peared. Reinhard was apparently unable to avail himself of Beach's 
acute comments on the two types of “sovereignty” involved, and their 
irrelevance to each other. Since the monograph is inaccessible to most 
readers, the arguments may be summarized here. Beach points out that 
the Old Irish words, flaith, flaithemnas (mod. Ir. flaithis) could as well be 
translated “royal rule” or “kingship,” without any connotation of the 
feminine claims intended by the Wife of Bath under the term “‘sover- 
eignty.” According to him, Nutt first assumed the borrowing from Old 
Irish and then accused the English author of distortion; Maynadier 
assumed the distortion and then argued back to an act of borrowing; 
but both operate with similarities which are only partly valid.“ Beach 
also stresses the appropriateness of Chaucer's innovation in relation to 
the topic of the Wife’s Prologue, since the purpose of the tale is to illus- 
trate a thesis on marriage, not to exploit elements of the supernatural. 

The Irish stories also illustrate a moral thesis on the burdens of king- 
ship and are therefore distinct in their own way from naive tales of the 
supernatural. These narratives, as Beach points out, are among the 
least logical of all analogues in folklore and elsewhere. Their close as- 
sociation with Chaucer, by modern commentators, seems due to “a 
mere chance of translation.’”’ Chaucer’s story also shows traces of a 
plot about a disenchantment; but that is one quite different from the 
theme of the Old Irish group. “It has therefore probably no direct rela- 
tion whatever to them,” concludes Beach.“ 


“ Reinhard, op. cit., p. 356. ® Tbid., p. 365. 
‘3 Joseph Warren Beach, The Loathly Lady: A Study in the Popular Elements of the 
Wife of Bath’s Tale (Harvard dissertation, 1907), manuscript copy, chapter 15, p. 41. 
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The establishment of an alien patristic background for the marital 
dilemma in Chaucer’s tale tends to widen the gap between it and the 
Irish sovereignty stories, confirming Beach’s statements.* 

Still another question is illuminated by a study of Chaucer’s innova- 
tion; namely, the position of the WBT in the Canterbury scheme. We 
have seen that Prologue and Tale (Group D) are brought into closer rela- 
tion by the substitution of a patristic for a folkloristic dilemma. Perhaps 
this, in turn, warrants reconsideration of the possibility that Chaucer 
intended some of the Canterbury Tales to serve as a Marriage Group, 
presenting the problem of matrimony from various points of view. 

The suggestion, originally made by Kittredge, assumed a continuous 
sequence of Groups D, E and F as printed in Skeat’s edition. In this 
order, then, it was assumed that the Wife of Bath initiated an analysis 
of the institution with arguments and a tale expressing the woman’s 
claim to dominate; that the discussion was continued (after an interrup- 
tion—for variety—by the Friar and Summoner) in the Clerk’s Tale (E") 
and Merchant’s Tale (E*), the one glorifying wifely obedience and the 
other cynically commenting on woman’s infidelity; and that finally F°, 
the Franklin’s Tale (after another interruption for variety) concludes the 
debate with a happy solution recommending love and gentilesse on both 
sides. More intensive study of the manuscripts, however, threw doubt 
upon this otherwise appealing interpretation. C. R. Kase produced 
evidence, on the basis of the manuscripts, to show that Groups D and E 
had been inserted late into a framework already containing F.“” This 
would militate against the concept of a coherently planned, balanced 





“ Op. cit., chapter 17, p. 14 f. 

“ Tt is instructive to notice the possibility for an independent development of a dilemma 
situation which brings a quite unrelated plot fairly close to Chaucer’s where there is no 
possibility of direct borrowing. Beach notes a story from Tibet which introduces the trans- 
formation from ugliness to beauty in connection with a dilemma. The Buddhists tell of a 
barren woman, the mother of the hero, who is asked by a god to choose whether she will 
have a son ugly but intelligent or beautiful and foolish. She chooses the former. A wife is 
found for the ugly youth on the understanding that she will see him only at night until she 
becomes pregnant. Later he is made beautiful by divine compassion. See Beeach, op. cit., 
chapter 11, p. 18; Thomas Steele, An Eastern Love Story (London, 1871); Gottingische ge- 
lehrte Anzeigen (1872), p. 1205 (Kéhler’s summary).—Stith Thompson records a motif 
showing a more popular conception of Chaucer’s dilemma, apparently reached independ- 
ently: a man has the choice of staying at home with a loving wife or going to the tavern and 
having an unfaithful one; he chooses the latter. See M otif Index of Folk Literature, tv (1934), 
p. 28, item J 229.1. The story comes from Johannes Pauli, Schimpf und Ernst, ed. J. Bolte 
(Berlin, 1924), no. 205. 

“ “Chaucer’s Discussion of Marriage,”’ Modern Philology, tx (1911-12), pp. 435-467. 

“’ “Observations on the Shifting Positions of Groups G and DE in the Manuscripts of the 
Canterbury Tales,” Three Chaucer Studies (New York, 1932). 
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discussion originally intended to culminate in group F.“* The abundant 
information on manuscripts presented by Manly and Rickert in their 
eight-volume edition of the Tales,‘ invited further challenge of the theory 
Kittredge had propounded. Working inductively from all manuscripts, 
these editors distinguished four major groups distinguished from one 
another by the varying arrangements of order for the groups of tales. 
The four groups of manuscripts are designated a, b, c, d. Of these, only a 
shows the order DEF required by Kittredge’s theory. The other groups 
of manuscripts show the following sequences: 

b F! E? D E! F? 

c F D E! F? 

@d F' E? D EF! F? 


Carleton Brown made an intensive study of the evidence offered by these 
groupings, and came to the conclusion, in harmony with the two editors’ 
observations, that group d represents the oldest, least modified or shifted 
arrangement of tales.*' Of special interest for the Marriage Group is the 
evidence that lines clearly linking the end of E'—the Clerk’s Tale 
with the Wife of Bath were a late addition showing a modified plan. The 
stanza beginning ‘‘For which heere, for the Wyves love of Bath,” 11. E 
1170-76, is omitted in manuscripts of the d-group and four others.” 
More interesting in connection with Chaucer’s use of the marital di- 
lemma is another short passage, extending from E 1195-1212. It contains 
the ironical advice of the Clerk to all wives, urging them to use shrewish 
insistence in maintaining the upper hand in marriage. Women slender 
and feeble from the warrior’s point of view are counselled to be “agre as is 
a tygre in Ynde”’ in asserting marital domination. The antithesis of 
weakness and strength at once recalls the Latin paradoxes we have been 
surveying. The standard text (represented by the a-group of manuscripts, 
as well as b and c) then gives two stanzas which in d precede 1. 1195." 
In the first we find the admonition to use shrewishness in particular 
“the arwes of thy crabbed eloquence’’—and also jealousy to keep hus- 


‘8 Additional arguments for a comparatively early date for Group F are presented by 
Laurence Faulkner Hawkins, The Place of Group F in the Canterbury Chronology, N. Y.U 
dissertation (New York: privately printed, 1937). Not all of the arguments used seen 
equally convincing to me; but a presumption is clearly established that F need not have 
been a planned culmination of DE. 

4° The Text of the Canterbury Tales (Chicago, 1940). 

5% Tbid.,1, p. 25 and 1, 475 ff. 

51 “Author’s Revision in the Canterbury Tales,” PMLA, tvu (1942), pp. 29-50. See als: 
Modern Language Notes, tv (1940), pp. 613-619. 

52 Manly and Richert, op. cit., 11, p. 371 note: see also 11, 38. 

53 Tbid., 11, 372 note. 
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bands cowed. And then comes a stanza which states the marital dilemma 
once more: 
E 1207 [If thou be fair, ther folk been in presence 
Shewe thou thy visage and thyn apparaille; 
If thou be foul, be fre of thy dispence; 
To gete thee freendes ay do thy travaille; 
Be ay of chiere as light as leef on lynde, 
And lat hym care, and wepe, and wrynge, and 
waille! [Italics added.] 


The standard text, as we now have it, has these lines at the end, obviously 
pointing towards the opening of the Merchant's Prologue: ““‘Wepyng and 
wayling, care and oother sorwe/I knowe ynogh...”—the Prologue 
being extant only in manuscripts of groups a and 6." In the earlier d- 
group® the stanza, though not then occurring in absolutely final posi- 
tion, was nevertheless probably intended to point backwards to the tale 
told by the Wife of Bath, with its use of the very same dilemma on ugli- 
ness and beauty. Moreover, the stanza in final position at that time, deal- 
ing with the shrewish powers of physically weak women, served as a 
jocular reminiscence of the Wife’s Prologue showing the triumph of 
shrewishness and jealousy when employed by a clever woman in com- 
pensation for physical weakness. 

The unity of purpose between groups D and E! of the stories is thus 
emphasized by these echoes of patristic paradox at the end of the Clerk’s 
Tale. It is natural to inquire whether that same purpose is detectable, 


_ by the same token, in E?, the Merchant’s Tale, which in 17 of the d-group 
of manuscripts (having the oldest arrangement, presumably) stands 
before the Wife of Bath’s Prologue.§’ In these it must be regarded as the 
first tale to treat of marriage. The story does not give the fair-versus-foul 
_ dilemma, in so many words; but we do have a typical scholastic disputa- 
_ tion on marriage between Justinus and Placebo. The former, hostile to 


Sr AB Mat CAA pnw aga! 


5 [bid., m1, 374. 
% The indications by Manly and Rickert, and Brown’s arguments on the precedence of 
group d are entirely convincing to me. It may be pointed out, however, that in the passage 


' here discussed there is a slight difficulty. The “revised” version in manuscripts outside of d 
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give an antecedent for the pronoun “hem” in ]. 1201, namely “men,” in ]. 1197; the pre- 
sumably original version in the d-group, which places |. 1197 after 1. 1201, leaves the pro- 
noun without an antecedent. 

% The themes of shrewishness and jealousy are stressed in the study by William A. 
Mead, “The Prologue of the Wife of Bath’s Tale,” PMLA, xvi (1901), pp. 388-404. Mead 
cites from the Romance of the Rose the passage (II. 9340 ff.) based on Theophrastus and im- 


_ plying the marital dilemma (see above), but he makes no rerference to the Tale in connec- 


tion with it. 
Brown, PMLA, loc. cit., p. 32; Manly and Rickert, op. cit., 1, 495 ff. 
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marriage, stresses the disadvantages of entering into the state under any 
circumstances, “and namely with a yong wyf and a fair.” He elaborate: 
only one side of the dilemma: the difficulty of retaining the fidelity of , 
beautiful wife. But the story serves as well as the Wife’s to introduce 2 
discussion; perhaps the more so for that very reason. The abruptness of 
the Wife of Bath’s beginning, as Brown has pointed out suggests a sub. 
ject already under discussion.** 

If the Merchant initiated the discussion of marriage, then, by means 
of a story employing formal debate on the theme, and in a manner re. 
calling Latin satirists, it would be quite natural to have the Wife of Bath 
follow with her Prologue citing scholastic authorities for her own ends. 
Supremely appropriate would be her choice of a story which could be 
modified to exemplify one of the dilemmas of marriage made familiar 
through the authorities she had quoted among others in the same tradi- 
tion. Finally, the Clerk’s counter-tale, as we have seen, ended with ob- 
lique references to this same dilemma, thus appropriately putting a 
period to the scholastic theme and treatment which consistently per- 
vaded all the tales discussing marriage. 

Recognition of the patristic dilemma upon which the Wife of Bath’; 
Tale hinges has thus strengthened the connection within the Marriage 
Group as we now understand it. Kittredge’s proposal may have included 
too large a section of the Canterbury Tales in the Group. He formulated 
his suggestion without regard for the conflicting evidence of the manv- 
scripts and the signs of shift and revision, which intensive study has 
made apparent to us in recent years. But it is still possible to recognize a 
Marriage Group, although we now limit it to the block of tales in DE, 
and although we may detect an original order E? DE’ which deprives 
the Wife of Bath of the honor of precipitating the debate. The unifying 
theme of the marital dilemma ties the discussion together more neat) 
than Kittredge himself was aware when he coined the still-valid phrase: 
“Marriage Group.” 

MARGARET SCHLAUCH 

New York University 


58 “The Evolution of the Canterbury Marriage Group,” PM LA, xivii (1933), 1041-59. 
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XXIV 


THE ALLEGORY OF THE ‘BEARE’ AND THE ‘FOXE’ 
IN NASHE’S PIERCE PENILESSE 


HE gossipy, semi-journalistic style of Nashe’s Pierce Penilesse made 

it an immediate best-seller. Between 1592 and 1595, according to 
Nashe himself, it passed through ‘“‘at the least . . . sixe Impressions.’ 
But the author’s joy at his sudden success seems to have been somewhat 
dimmed as the result of a literary indiscretion that plagued him all the 
rest of his life. In this remarkable pamphlet, for the purpose of illus- 
trating the deadly sin of hypocrisy, he introduces an extended fable or 
allegory satirizing men in high places.? Since he himself considered his 
“tale of a Battle-dore,” as he facetiously calls it,’ to be a digression from 
the main theme of Pierce Penilesse, and hence a unit in itself, it may be 
treated without reference to its context. 

The main character in this tale is the Beare, the “chiefe Burgomaster 
of all the Beasts under the Lyon.” The tale is divided into two parts, the 
first dealing with the Beare’s extreme cruelty toward the other animals 
of the “‘Forrest,’”’ and the second, the Beare’s attempt to rob the Bees of 
their “honie.” At the beginning of his career, eager for pleasure and for 
power, the Beare preyed upon the more timid beasts. Soon becoming 
satiated with his ordinary victims, however, he was seized with a longing 
for “Horse-flesh.” Finding a “‘fat Cammell” (horse) grazing in a meadow, 
he at first tried to overcome him by arrogance but was repulsed. At a 
loss as to his next move, he sought the advice of an envious Ape, who 
suggested treachery. Following the Ape’s suggestion, the Beare trapped 
and devoured the Horse. Then, in turn, the cruel beast poisoned the 
Deare, tore the heart out of the breast of the Unicorne, and caused dis- 
sension among the lesser beasts. But at length, as he became poor, his 
“greedy, bestiall humour” changed so that he preferred ‘‘a milder varietie 
in his dyet,” and he began to long for honey. In order to rob the Bees, 
he decided to poison the minds of the ‘“‘Husbandmen of the soyle”’ against 
them. For this purpose he bribed the Foxe to aid him. The Foxe, in turn, 
sought “an old Camelion that could put on all shapes, and imitate any 
colour, as occasion serued.” Together ‘“‘vnder the habite of Simplicity” 
this pair went about the country turning the “‘silly Swaines” against the 
Bees until one day a Flye overheard them and reported their activities 


! The Works of Thomas Nashe ed. by R. B. McKerrow (London, 1904-10), m1, 35. Though 
McKerrow is able to trace only five of these, the instant popularity of the pamphlet is 
shown by the fact that the first three editions came out becween August 8, 1592, the date 
of entry in the Stationers’ Registers, and the end of the same year. The next year the fourth 
edition appeared, and two years later the fifth. 2 Tbid., 1, 221-226. 3 Ibid., 1, 221. 
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to Linceus. As a result they were ‘apprehended and imprisoned, and a! 
their whole counsaile detected.’”” Meanwhile the Beare, “impatient of 
delaies, and consumed with an inward greife in himselfe, that hee might 
not have his will of a fat Hind that outran him,” went off into the woods. 
‘all melancholie,” and died “for pure anger.” The Foxe and the Camelion 
were left to the “destinie of their desert and mercie of their Iudges.” 
Nashe concludes his tale: ‘How they scapte I know not, but some saie 
they were hanged.” 

London readers apparently had little difficulty in fathoming Nashe’s 
hidden meaning. Indeed, if we may judge from his subsequent apologies, 
no sooner had the pamphlet appeared than he had reason to regret his 
venture into political and religious satire. In the “private Epistle to the 
Printer” prefixed to his second edition, published immediately after the 
first, he writes: 

In one place of my Booke, Pierce Penilesse saith but to the Knight of the Post, 
I pray how might I call you, & they say I meant one Howe, a Knaue of that trade, 
that I never heard of before.‘ 


Then he utters a defiant warning to all who would turn his allegories 
against him: 

There is nothing that if a man list he may not wrest or peruert: I cannot forbid 
anie to thinke villainously, Sed caueat emptor, Let the interpreter beware; for 
none euer hard me make Allegories of an idle text. Write who wil against me, but 
let him look his life be without scandale: for if he touch me neuer so litle, Ile be as 
good as the Blacke Booke to him & his kindred.® 


With this threat of immediate reprisal he hoped to stop the mouths oi 
his critics. 

But his allegory must have created a far greater stir than he had an- 
ticipated, for in the epistle “To the Gentlemen Readers” prefixed to his 
next pamphlet, Strange Newes of the Intercepting Certaine Letters, an at- 
tack on Gabriel Harvey, he is forced to pull in his horns: 


Poore Pierce Pennilesse have they turnd to a coniuring booke, for there is not 
that line in it, with which they doo not seeke to raise vp a Ghost, and, like the 
hog that conuerts the sixth part of his meate into bristels, so haue they conuerted 
sixe parts of my booke into bitternes. . . . 

So may I complaine that rash heads, vpstart Interpreters, haue extorted & 
rakte that vnreuerent meaning out of my lines, which a thousands deaths cannot 
make mee ere grant that I dreamd off... . 

They that are vngroundedly offended at any thing in Pierce Pennilesse, firs: 
let them looke if I did name them; if not, but the matter hangeth in suspence, let 
them send to mee for my exposition, and not buy it at the seconde hand, and! 
doe not doubt but they will be throughly satisfied. . . . 


« Tbid., 1, 154. 5 Ibid., 1, 154-155. 
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Who but a Foppe wil labour to anatomize a Flye? Fables were free for any bond- 
man to speake in old time, as Aesope for an instance; their allusion was not re- 
strained to any particular humor of spite, but generally applyed toa generall vice. 
Now a man may not talke of a dog, but it is surmised he aimes at him that giueth the 
dog in his Crest; hee cannot name straw, but hee must plucke a wheate sheaffe in 
pieces, Intelligendo faciunt ut nihil intelligant. 

What euer they be that thus persecute Art (as the Alcumists are said to per- 
secute Nature) I would wish them to rebate the edge of their wit, and not grinde 
their colours so harde; hauing founde that which is blacke, let them not, with 
our forenamed Gold-falsifiers, seeke for a substance that is blacker than black, or 
angle for frogs in a cleare fountaine.* 


His protest that his allegory has only general significance obviously is 
intended to throw his readers off the scent. 

Similarly, in the pamphlet proper he pauses in his railing at Harvey 
long enough to defend himself against Harvey’s attempt to use Pierce 
Penilesse as a means to “incense men of high calling’? against him: 


I say, in Pierce Pennilesse I haue set downe nothing but that which I haue had 
my president for in forraine writers, nor had I the least allusion to any man set 
aboue mee in degree, but onely glanc’st at vice generallie. 


But immediately afterward with direct reference to the offending pas- 
sage Nashe for the first time admits that the Foxe, the main character in 
the second part of his satire, was either that arch-enemy of the episco- 
pacy, Martin Marprelate, whom he had previously attacked in the 
anonymous pamphlet An Almond for a Parrat,’ or someone even mere 
powerful than Martin: 


The tale of the Beare and the Foxe, how euer it may set fooles heads a worke a 
farre off, yet I had no concealed ende in it but, in the one, to describe the right 
nature of a bloudthirsty tyrant, whose indefinite appetite all the pleasures in the 
earth haue no powre to bound in goodness, but he must seeke a new felicitie in 
varietie of cruelty, and destroying all other mens prosperitie; for the other, to 
figure an hypocrite: Let it be Martin, if you will, or some old dog that bites sorer 
than hee, who secretlie goes and seduceth country Swaines.?® 


* Ibid., 1, 259-261. Except for the proper names and the Latin quotation the italics are 
mine. The passages which I have placed in italics imply that Nashe has his own “fable” 
in mind. 

’ Ibid., 1, 320. Harvey’s efforts therein must have been oral, for he makes no reference 
to the allegory until the writing of Pierces Supererogation, which followed Strange Newes. 
Here, as if in answer to Nashe’s accusation, he pretends to disdain identifying the various 
beasts, but he suggests that an identification would involve the Court: “Though I be not 
greatly employed, yet my leisure will scarcely serve, to moralize Fables of Beares, Apes, 
and Foxes; (for some men can give a shrewd gesse at a courtly allegory)” —The Works of 
Gabriel Harvey ed. by A. B. Grosart, 11, 54. (The italics are mine.) 

* The evidence for Nashe’s authorship of An Almond is presented in my article ““Nashe’s 
Share in the Marprelate Controversy,” PMLA, tix (1944), 952-984. 

* McKerrow, of. cit., 1, 320-321. (Except for the proper name the italics are mine.) 
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By Nashe’s own admission, then, it becomes evident that the second part 
of his allegory has to do with the Marprelate Controversy. Hence the 
Beare, who was in league with the Martinist Foxe, represents some 
powerful patron of the Puritans. 

Doubtless Nashe hoped that his disavowal of “‘the least allusion to any 
man” set above him in degree and his confession that the Foxe was a 
Puritan might quiet hostile gossip concerning his attack on the Beare. 
But seven years later, in his Lenten Stuffe, he implies that as a result of 
his fable he has become involved in legal difficulties: 


If but carelessly betwixt sleeping and waking I write I knowe not what against 
plebeian Publicans and sinners . . . and leaue some termes in suspence that my 
post-haste want of argent [ready money] will not giue mee elbowe roome enough 
to explane or examine as I would, out steps me an infant squib of the Innes of 
Court, that hath not halfe greased his dining cappe, or scarce warmed his 
Lawyers cushion, and he, to approue hymselfe an extrauagant statesman, catch- 
eth hold of a rush, and absolutely concludeth, it is meant of the Emperour of 
Ruscia, and that it will vtterly marre the traffike into that country if all the 
Pamphlets bee not called in and suppressed, wherein that libelling word is men- 
tioned. An other, if but a head or a tayle of any beast he boasts of in his crest or his 
scutcheon be reckoned vp by chaunce in a volume where a man hath iust occasion to 
reckon vp all beasts in armory, he strait engageth hymselfe by the honor of his 
house, and his neuer reculed sword, to thresh downe the hayry roofe of that 
brayne that so seditiously mutined against hym.”” 


More specifically he adds: 


I will deale more boldly, & yet it shall be securelie and in the way of honestie, to 
a number of Gods fooles, that for their wealth might be deep wise men, and so 
foorth ... these, I say, out of some discourses of mine, which were a mingle 
mangle cum purre, and I know not what to make of my selfe, haue fisht out such 
a deepe politique state meaning as if I had al the secrets of court or common- 
wealth at my fingers endes. Talke I of a beare, O, it is such a man that emblazons 
him in his armes, or of a woolfe, a fox, or a camelion, any lording whom they do 
not affect it is meant by. The great potentate, stirred vppe with those peruerse 
applications, not looking into the text it selfe, but the ridiculous comment, or 
if hee lookes into it, followes no other more charitable comment then that, straite 
thunders out his displeasure, & showres downe the whole tempest of his indigna- 
tion vpon me, and, to amend the matter, and fully absolue himselfe of this rash 
error of misconstruing, he commits it over to be prosecuted by a worse miscon- 
struer then himself, videlicet, his learned counsaile. 


Finally, in writing his Lenten Stuffe Nashe asserts that he is preparing 
“a riddle or two”’ for “‘selfe-conceited misinterpreters” in order to ‘“‘set 
their wittes a nibbling, and their iobbernowles a working.” Though his 


10 Jbid., 111, 213. (The italics are mine.) 
U1 Jbid., 111, 213-214. (Except for the Latin the italics are mine.) 
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Donald J. McGinn 435 
discourse have “‘neither rime nor reason in it,” these men will “supply it 
with either, and runne ouer al the peeres of the land in peeuish moralizing 
and anatomizing it.’’” Evidently Nashe discovered that an allegory fre- 
quently invites interpretations highly embarrassing to its author. At any 
rate, he was thus obliged to retract the insinuations made in his first 
self-inspired journalistic crusade and destined to plague him throughout 
his literary career. 


I 


After expressing surprise that the meaning of the tale of the Beare and 
the Foxe has been ignored by ‘“‘modern interpreters,’”’ McKerrow agrees 
with Collier that the Beare “may stand for Robert, Earl of Leicester, 
who had died in 1588, and whom it was therefore safe to attack,” for 
“his cognizance was the bear and ragged staff.’”"* Following Nashe’s own 
admission that he was attacking the Martinists, McKerrow adds that 
“a passage about bringing the husbandmen into opinion that the bees 
which they kept were really drones evidently alludes to the Puritan at- 
tacks on the ministry for their neglect of their duties.’’ He then identifies 
the Foxe as “perhaps Cartwright or Martin,” and the “old Camelion” 
as “either Martin or Penry.” “But,” he concludes, “‘such identifications 
as I could suggest are not sufficiently well supported to make it worth 
while to discuss them.’’ As the intricacies of the Marprelate Controversy 
are gradually disentangled, however, it becomes somewhat easier to see 
behind the masks of Nashe’s animals and hence to interpret the second 
part of the tale,’® in which is recounted the attack on the Bees by the 
Foxe, whom Nashe with intentional vagueness designates as “Martin or 
some old dog that bites sorer than hee.’”’ Nashe’s sole contribution to the 
Marprelate Controversy, An Almond for a Parrat, is the obvious aid in 
interpreting this part of the allegory. 

But the key to the first part of the tale—the cruelties practised by the 
Beare on the other beasts of the Forrest—lies in another “best-seller’’ of 
the preceding decade, Leycesters Common-wealth, printed on the Conti- 
nent first in English in 1584, then in French and in Latin in 1585. This 
lurid tract is made up of malicious stories of treachery, rape, and murder, 
which had been circulating about the Queen’s favorite ever since the 
mysterious death of his first wife. Mr. Frank J. Burgoyne, who in 1904 
reprinted the Common-wealth, suggests that the Continental editions 

2 [bid., m1, 216. 

8 Ibid., 1v, 139. Perhaps Leicester’s relatives and friends may have been responsible 
for Nashe’s troubles with the law. 

4 Ibid., 1v, 139-140. McKerrow adds, “It is possible that the general idea of the fable 
was suggested to Nashe by Spenser’s M other Hubberd’s Tale, as Harvey hinted.” 


In “The Real Martin Marprelate,” PMLA, tv (1943), 83-107, I have presented the 
evidence for identifying John Penry as Martin Marprelate. 
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“must have had a considerable circulation in England, for the Queen in 
Council on June 20th, 1585, found it necessary to repudiate the asser- 
tions contained in the work.’’!® Because “careful watch was kept for the 
book at the various ports,” writes Burgoyne, ‘‘many copies were seized 
and destroyed.” As a result a great number of manuscript copies were 
made and circulated—so many, indeed, that the manuscripts now extant 
outnumber the printed books. Not until 1641 was the book printed in 
England. By this date, however, the portrayal of Leicester as given in 
the Common-wealth had become set.'? However pure he may or may not 
have been, as Hamlet expresses it, “there is nothing either good or bad 
but thinking makes it so.” To the Elizabethan reader of the 1590’s he 
was—to repeat Nashe’s description—‘‘a bloudthirsty tyrant, whose in- 
definite appetite all the pleasures in the earth haue no powre to bound 
in goodnes, but he must seeke a new felicitie in varietie of cruelty, and 
destroying all other mens prosperitie’’!*—in short, the Bear of the House 
of Warwick. 

The great popularity of the Common-wealth led to numerous imitations. 
In a study of Leicester’s Ghost, a poem written by Thomas Rogers, a 
contemporary and possibly an acquaintance of Nashe, Dr. Franklyn B., 
Williams describes the vogue of Leicester libels as follows: 


Detractions did not end with Leicester’s death. The libels which continued to 
spread in manuscript and print ranged from a clever epitaph to the spicy bit of 
gossip in William Drummond’s notes of Ben Jonson. On the stage the stories 
were echoed in A Yorkshire Tragedy and in John Webster’s The White Devil.’ 


To the list of libels assembled by Williams may be added Nashe’s al- 
legory of the Beare and the Foxe. 

Though Nashe’s anti-Puritan bias, already revealed in his writings 
against the Martinists,?° may account for some of his animosity toward 


16 History of Queen Elizabeth Amy Robsart and the Earl of Leicester: Being a Reprint of 
“Leycesters Commonwealth” 1641 ed. by Frank J. Burgoyne (London, 1904), pp. vii-viii. 

17 After Sir Walter Scott’s refreshing it for the reader of Kenilworth, not all the efforts 
of modern biographers and romantic novelists can quite remove the stain of villainy from 
Leicester’s character. Mr. Frederick Chamberlin, the Earl’s most recent biographer and 
the only one who seriously labors to restore his reputation, frequently finds it difficult to 
reconcile his evident ruthlessness with humanity. For example, though Chamberlin excuses 
Leicester’s betrayal of the Duke of Norfolk on the grounds of expediency, somewhat colored 
by patriotism, he has to call the attempt on the life of Mary Stuart nothing less than 
“cold-blooded” murder—Elizabeth and Leycester (New York, 1939), pp. 181-182. 

18 McKerrow, op. cit., 1, 321. 

19 “Teicesters Ghost,” Harvard Studies and Notes in Philology and Literature, xvul 
(1935), 271. Leicester’s Ghost, as Williams point out, is a long narrative poem containing 
the chief portions of the Common-wealth. For a brief account of the author, Thomas Rogers, 
see Williams’ study “Thomas Rogers of Bryanston, an Elizabethan Gentleman of Letters,” 
Harvard Studies and Notes in Philology and Literature, xvi (1934), 253-267. 

20 “Nashe’s Share in the Marprelate Controversy,” op. cit., pp. 976 ff. 
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the Earl, one of the staunchest supporters of the Puritans at the Court, 
it seems more probable, literary opportunist that he was, that he hoped 
to share in the popularity of the Common-wealth. In his allegory his debt 
to the anonymous libel is immediately evident in his initial definition of 
hypocrisy as ‘“‘all Machiauilisme, puritanisme, and outward gloasing with 
a mans enemie, and protesting friendship to him that I hate and meane 
to harme, all vnder-hand cloaking of bad actions with Common-wealth 
pretences." To anyone familiar with Nashe’s characteristic way of intro- 
ducing his topical allusion by a suggestive word,” the phrase Common- 
wealth pretences at once furnishes the link. For in order to illustrate Leices- 
ter’s “anger and insolency,”’ the author of the Common-wealth explains 
that the Earl has “‘violated all order” of succession at the Court, in the 
Universities, in the Church—indeed, everywhere in the realm—so no- 
toriously that England is now known as “‘Leycestrensem rempublicam, a 
Leycestrian Common-wealth, or the Common-wealth of my Lord of 
Leycester,’’* and “throughout all England my Lord of Leycester is 
taken for Dominus fac totum: Whose excellency above others is infinite, 
whose authority is absolute, whose commandement is dreadfull, whose 
dislike is dangerous, and whose favour is omnipotent.’* Moreover, 
continues the author of the Common-wealth, the historian Stowe states 
that when Leicester’s grandfather, Edmund Dudley, was imprisoned 
in the Tower he wrote a “notable booke intituled The tree of Common- 
wealth, which booke, the said Stow saith, that hee hath delivered to 
my Lord of Leycester many yeares agone.”’ Edmund’s “two followers, 
John and Robert” (i.e., his son John, the Duke of Northumberland, and 
his grandson Robert, the Earl of Leicester) have “‘well studied and prac- 
tized the same, or rather have, exceeded and farre passed the authour 
himselfe.””’® For their technique in statecraft the Dudleys have gone to 
“Machivel.’* “Seignior Machavell,” indeed, is ‘‘my Lords [Leicester’s] 
Councellour.’””? Similarly, Nashe defines hypocrisy, typified by the Beare 
(Leicester), as ‘‘Machiauilisme”’—a second verbal link with the Common- 
wealth, 

Furthermore the frequent substitution of armorial beasts for proper 
names in the Common-wealth probably gave Nashe the idea of his allegory. 


21 McKerrow, op. cit., 1, 220. 

* For example, the allusion to Stubbes’ Anatomie of Abuses: “Other mens furie, who 
make the Presse the dunghill whether they carry all the muck of their mellancholicke 
imaginations, pretending forsooth to anatomize abuses and stubbe vp sin by the rootes”— 
ibid., 1, 19-20. Also the allusion to Kyd’s Hamlet: “English Seneca read by Candle-light 
yeelds many good sentences . . . and if you intreate him faire in a frostie morning, hee will 
affoord you whole Hamlets. . . . Seneca, let blood line by line and page by page, at length 
must needes die to our Stage; which makes his famished followers to imitate the Kid in 
#sop—ibid., m1, 315-316. %3 Op. cit., pp. 63 ff. %« Ibid., p. 82. 

% Ibid., p. 94. % Tbid., p. 237. 27 [bid., p. 127. 
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For instance, the author of ihe Common-wealth repeatedly refers to the 
Earl as the Beare. Opening his attack, he writes, ‘‘You know the Beare; 
love ... which is all for his owne paunch, and so this Beare-whelp, 
turneth all to his owne commodity, and for greedines thereof, will over- 
turne all if he bee not stopped or mouzeled in time.’** The Queen is 
said to have warned the Lord Treasurer that Leicester would “play the 
Beare’’ with him.”* She herself may not safely restrain him, for it may 
not be “secure to bark at the Beare that is so well britched.’®° Yet if she 
would try to control him: 

The Beare shall be taken to Her Majesties hand, and fast chained toa stake, with 
mouzel cord, collar and ring, and all other things necessary: so that Her Majesty 
shall baite him at her pleasure, without all danger of byting, breaking loose, or 
any other inconvenience whatsover.*! 


Occasionally in these references to the Beare, the author introduces 
one or more of the symbolical animals later used by Nashe. For example, 
the Scholar, one of the participants in the dialogue, prefers “alway the 
Lyon before the Beare,”® that is the Queen before Leicester. One particu- 
lar allusion to the Beare seems to foreshadow the allegory of Pierce Peni- 
lesse. Though Leicester “give it out, as a crafty Fox, that hee meaneth 
not but to runne with other men, and to hunt with Huntington and other 
hounds in the same chase; yet it is not unlike, but that hee will play the 
Beare, when he commeth to deviding of the pray, and will snatch the 
best part to himselfe.”* 

Nashe’s description of the Beare as “beeing chiefe Burgomaster of al! 
the Beasts vnder the Lyon” is supported by the writer of the Common- 
wealth, who asserts that the Earl has placed his own followers above those 
who through lawful succession should receive places in the Queen’s house- 
hold and in the Universities. He has filled the Privy Council with his 
friends so that ‘“‘none dare resist or encounter his designements.”™ He 
“disposeth at his will Ecclesiastical livings of the Realme,” and “maketh 
Bishops.” He “‘taketh in whole Forests, Commons, Woods, and Pastures 
to himselfe, compelling the tenants to pay him new rent.’’® This po- 
litical power he uses to satisfy his inordinate ambition and his lust. In- 


% Ibid., p. 21. (The italics are mine.) 29 Jbid., p. 208. (The italics are mine.) 

30 Tbid., p. 236. (The italics are mine.) 3 [bid., p. 238. (The italics are mine.) 

3 Jbid., p. 29. (The italics are mine.) 

33 Tbid., p. 119. (Except for the proper name the italics are mine.) The resemblance to 
Nashe’s allegory is purely verbal, however, for here the “Fox” is Leicester whereas in 
Pierce Penilesse, as will be demonstrated, the “Foxe” stands for an entirely different 


person. 
* Ibid., pp. 68-69. J. E. Neale quotes Cecil’s criticism of Leicester’s determination “to 


enhance his own particular friends to wealth, to office, to lands, and to offend others”— 
Queen Elizabeth (New York, 1934), p. 143. % Common-wealth, p. 86. 
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deed, “his concupiscence and violence doe runne joyntly together, as in 
furious beasts wee see they are accustomed.’ 

In Nashe’s fable, after the Beare had devoured scores of the lesser 
animals of the Forrest, he was seized with a longing for horseflesh. But 
he was kicked in the forehead by the “stately beast” whom, ‘‘vnder the 
colour of demaunding homage,” he hoped to betray. For this repulse he 
determined to get revenge. A passage in the Common-wealth identifies 
this Horse as Thomas Howard, the fourth Duke of Norfolk. In order to 
explain Leicester’s contempt for the ancient nobility of England—the 
most ancient of whom was Norfolk—the author points out that ‘‘not 
only Vsurpers ... but all others who rise and mount aloft from base 
lynage, bee ordinarily most contemptuous, contumultuous, & insolent 
against others of more antiquity. For the purpose of illustration he cites 
as a parallel the contempt with which Leicester’s father, the Duke of 
Northumberland, treated Norfolk’s father-in-law, the Earl of Arundel— 
the “first and chiefest Earle of the Realme’’—who at the time was suf- 
fering imprisonment: 


For that the said Earle, shewed himselfe somewhat sad and afflicted with his 
present state (as I marvel not, seeing himselfe in prison, and within the compasse 
of so fierce a Bears pawes) it pleased this goodly Duke, to vaunt upon this Earles 
misery, at his owne table... and asked the noble men and Gentlemen there 
present, what Crest or Cognizance my Lord of Arundel did give? and when every 
one answured, that he gave the white Horse: I thought so (quoth the Duke) and 
not without great cause: for as the white Paulfrey when hee standeth in the sta- 
ble, and is well provendred, is proud and fierce, and ready to leape upon every 
other horses back, still neying and prauncing, and troubling all that stand about 
him: but when hee is once out of his hoat stable, and deprived a little of his ease 
and fat feeding, every boy may ride and master him at his pleasure: so it is (quoth 
he) with my Lord of Arundel.” 


Since Mary Fitzalan, Arundel’s daughter, became Norfolk’s wife and 
since their son, Philip Howard, inherited the Earl’s title, the symbol of 
the Horse would generally be understood to refer to Norfolk.** The kick 
given the Beare by the Horse symbolizes the great rivalry between 
Leicester and Norfolk, which at least once broke into open violence.*® 

When the Beare found that arrogance would get him nowhere, he 


* Ibid., p. 48. 

7 Ibid., pp. 204-205. (Except for the proper name the italics are mine.) 

%8 Perhaps in order to avoid confusion with the royal Lion or else merely to keep the 
reader guessing, Nashe substituted the Arundel “‘horse”’ for the Norfolk “lion.” His substi- 
tution further emphasizes his debt to the Common-wealth, where the allusion to the Horse is 
associated with Leicester’s mistreatment of Norfolk. 

* Neale, op. cit., pp. 118 ff; Chamberlin, of. cit., pp. 100 ff; G. Brenan and E. P. Statham, 
The House of Howard (London, 1907), 1, 449; Dictionary of National Biography, s.v. Robert 
Dudley, Thomas Howard. 
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consulted the Ape, who envied the Horse “by so many degrees greater 
than he was.” The Ape advised him to “‘digge a pit with his pawes,” 
for the “big boand Gentleman.” Thus the Beare was able to capture and 
devour the “goodly creature.” In the Common-wealth the Earl, “having 
a secret desire to pull downe”’ the Duke “‘to the end that hee might have 
no man above himselfe, to hinder him in that which hee most desireth: 
by a thousand cunning devices drew in the Duke to the cogitation of that 
marriage with the Queene of Scotland, which afterward was the cause 
or occasion of his ruine.’*° Hence, the “Ape” in this section of Nashe’s 
allegory would represent Leicester’s accomplice, if he had one, in luring 
Norfolk into the Scottish marriage. 

According to the Common-wealth, while Norfolk was at Basing in 
Hampshire awaiting an audience with Elizabeth in order to get her to 
intimate her feelings regarding his suit for Mary’s hand, Leicester, a 
a second Judas, came to him and counselled him “in any case to per- 
severe and not to relent’ and assured him “with many oaths and prot- 
estations, that Her Majesty must and should be brought to allow 
thereof, whether she would or no, and that himselfe would seale that 
purpose with his blood.’ Consequently the Duke placed implicit faith 
in Leicester’s advice. Upon approaching the Queen, however, he received 
“a far other answer than hee had in hope conceived upon Leicesters 
promises,’ whereupon he retired to his house in London. While there, he 
received Jetters from the Earl and Sir Nicholas Throckmorton, ‘“‘for they 
were at that time both friends and of a faction,” advising him to flee into 
Norfolk, ‘which was the last and finall complement of all Leicesters 
former devices, whereby to plunge his friend over the eares in suspition 
and disgrace, in such sort, as he should never be able to draw himselfe 
out of the ditch againe.”” Thus at this point in the account of the Norfolk- 
Leicester relations as set forth in the Common-wealth enters the man to 


© Op. cit., p. 200. 

"| Tbid., p. 201. According to Neale, Leicester was responsible for Norfolk’s failure to go 
to the Queen and make a clean breast of the whole affair: “These precious conspirators . . . 
dared none of them face her, and Leicester, as ready with excuses as promises, kept waiting 
‘for the opportune time’.” And Norfolk, “leaning on the hollow Leicester, and afraid to 
take Cecil’s advice and confess... let time pass in compromising silence’”—op. cil., 
p. 182. 

 Common-wealth, p. 202. (The italics are mine.) Strengthening the connection between 
the Leicester of the Common-wealth and Nashe’s Machiavellian “Beare,” the author of the 
Common-wealth concludes as follows: “And herein you see also the same subtile and 
Machivilian sleight, which I mentioned before, of driving men to attempt somewhat, 
whereby they may incurre danger, or remaine in perpetuall suspition or disgrace” —ibid., 
p. 202. Cf. Nashe’s definition of ““Machiauilisme” as “outward gloasing with a mans enemie, 
and protesting friendship to him that I hate and meane to harme”’—McKerrow, op. cil., 
1, 220, 
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whom Nashe refers as the ‘‘Ape.” Just as the Horse stumbled into the 
pit dug by the treacherous Beare at the Ape’s suggestion, so Norfolk is 
plunged into the ditch through Leicester’s ‘‘cunning devices” with 
Throckmorton.® 

In addition to being an unscrupulous politician, Nashe’s Beare was an 
expert murderer. He knew “all Jtalionate conueyances— 
To kill a man, and then mourne for him, quasi vero it was not by my consent, to 
be a slaue to him that hath iniur’d me, and kisse his feete for opportunitie of 
reuenge, to be seuere in punishing offenders, that none might haue the benefite of 
such meanes but my selfe, to vse men for my purpose and then cast them off, to 
seeke his destruction that knowes my secrets; and such as I have imployed in 
any murther or stratagem, to set them priuilie together by the eares, to stab 
each other mutually, for feare of bewraying me; or, if that faile, to hire them to 
humor one another in such courses as may bring them both to the gallowes.“ 


In attributing to Leicester fifteen actual and at least three attempted 
murders, the author of the Common-wealth likewise emphasizes the 
Earl’s skill in the “‘Jtalian art” of killing. As an aid in his villainy he en- 
tertained two Jtalians, a “Surgion”’ skilled in making deadly Jtalian 
recipes and a Doctor Julio, both of whom could “‘make a man die in what 
manner or shew of sicknesse you will.’ Moreover, the author of the 
Common-wealth assures his reader, the Earl in his thirst for blood did not 
restrict himself to poisoning. His wife Amy, indeed, he disposed of by 
“open violence.” The reason why he did not “‘make her away” by some 
“Ttalian confortive’’ was that at the time he was not so “‘skilfull in those 
Italian wares,”’ nor had he then about him “so fit Physitians and Sur- 
gions for the purpose.’’ Nevertheless it was rumored that he had ap- 
proached old Doctor Bayly of Oxford on the subject of poisoning Amy 
but had little success. When eventually Amy was found with her neck 
mysteriously broken and was “‘hastely and obscurely buried at Cumner,”’ 
Leicester, “to make plaine to the World the great love hee bare to her in 
her life, and what a grief the losse of so vertuous a Lady was to his tender 
heart, would needs have her taken up again and re-buried in the Uni- 
versity Church at Oxford, with great Pomp and solemnity.’ Thus the 
attempted poisoning of Amy and her husband’s feigned sorrow illustrate 
one of those ‘‘Jialionate conveyances” described by Nashe, namely, ‘‘to 
kill a man and then mourne for him, guasi vero it was not by my consent.” 

Other such “conveyances” listed by Nashe are the abilities ‘‘to be 
seuere in punishing offenders that none might haue the benefite of such 
meanes but my selfe,’”’ “‘to vse men for my purpose and then cast them 
off,” and “‘to seeke his destruction that knowes my secrets.” The Common- 

* Concerning Throckmorton’s connection with the projected marriage between Mary 


Stuart and Norfolk see Howell’s State Trials (London, 1809), 1, 998. 
“ McKerrow, op. cit., 1, 220. Op. cit., pp. 38-39. * Ibid., pp. 52-55. 
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wealth, in turn, contains the story of “Gates hanged at Tiborne .. . for 
robbing of Carriers.” Gates, formerly “‘Clarke of my Lords Kitching,” 
had been in “so great favour and grace with his Lord as no man living 
was thought to bee more privy of his secrets.” In committing robbery 
Gates presumed upon his good standing with the Earl to protect him. 
When apprehended, he sought the Earl’s aid. Leicester was said to have 
assured him that he would not be harmed. Perceiving that he was about 
to be hanged, however, he begged some of his friends to hasten to the 
Earl. To his great disillusionment they informed him that Leicester was 
“not onely not his favorer, but a great hastener of his death under hand.” 
Whereupon Gates admitted that ‘considering how much his Lordship 
was in debt to him, and hee made privie to his Lordships foule secrets,” 
he realized that death was inevitable.” Two other men whose death the 
Common-wealth attributes to Leicester because they knew too much 
were Salvatour, “‘a stranger, long used in the great Mysteries of base 
affaires and dishonest actions,” and Doughty. Salvatour one night stayed 
“‘with my Lord in his study well neare untill midnight,” then went home 
to his chamber, and the next morning was found “slaine in his bed.” 
Doughty, likewise “‘over privy to the secrets of this good Earle,” was 
“hanged in hast by Captaine Drake upon the Sea,” supposedly by Leices- 
ter’s order given before sailing.“ 

The Common-wealth sums up Leicester’s bloodthirstiness as follows: 


As for... murder, you have heard before somewhat said and prooved: but yet 
nothing, to that which is thought to have beene in secret committed upon divers 
occasions at divers times, in sundry persons, of different calling in both sexes, by 
most variable meanes of killing, poisoning, charming, inchanting, conjuring and 
the like: according to the diversity of men, places, opportunities and instruments 
for the same. By all which meanes J thinke, hee hath more bloud lying upon his 
head at this day, crying vengeance against him at Gods hands and her Majesty, 
then ever had private man in our Countrey before, were hee never so wicked.*® 


This sweeping insinuation completes the portrait of the Earl as a murder- 
ous fiend. 

Only two of his many reputed crimes are represented in Nashe’s alle- 

gory: the poisoning of the Deare and the mangling of the Unicorne. Con- 
cerning Leicester’s poisoned victims, the author of the Common-wealth 
writes: 
In the men whom hee poisoned, for that they were such valiant Knights the most 
part of them, as hee durst as soone have eaten his scabard, as draw his sword in 
publique against them: hee was inforced, (as all wretched irefull and dastardly 
creatures are) to supplant them by fraud and by other mens hands. 


‘7 Ibid., pp. 71-72. (The italics are mine.) 
48 [bid., pp. 70-71. (The italics are mine.)  Tbid., p. 234. % Tbid., pp. 55-56. 
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The noblest of these Knights was Walter Devereux, the first Earl of 
Essex." The author of the Common-wealth admits his special interest in 
the tragic fate of this Earl: 














































I stood somewhat musing and thinking of that which had beene spoken of the 
Earle of Essex, whose case indeed moved mee more then all the rest, for that hee 
was a very noble Gentleman, a great Advancer of true Religion, a Patron to 
many Preachers and Students, and towards mee and some of my friends in par- 
ticular, hee had beene in some things very beneficial]: and therefore I said that it 
grieved mee extreamely to heare or thinke of so unworthy a death contrived by 
such meanes to so worthy a Peere.® 


This interest he then demonstrates by writing about five pages on the 
manner of Essex’ death, which, in his opinion, was caused by poison 
administered by two of Essex’ own servants, suborned by Leicester. 
Considering this emphasis on the poisoned nobleman, we might well 
expect Nashe to refer to him. Hence, since one of the armorial beasts on 
Essex’ shield was the deer,®™ the poisoned Deare in the allegory seems to 
represent the Earl of Essex. This Deare, “one of the fairest’’ of the herd 
that ranged the Forrest (England), had a premonition of his approaching 
end: after the Beare had “‘slylie and priuilie” poisoned the stream where 
the Deare usually drank, the “youthfull Lorde of the Lawnds, all fainte 
and malecontent (as prophecying his neere approching mishap by his 
languishing)” visited the “corrupted fountaine that was prepared for his 
Funerall.” In addition to the fact that all of Essex’ friends believed him 
to have been poisoned,® it was generally rumored that shortly before he 
died he had a strong premonition of his end. According to his chaplain, 
Thomas Acton, the Earl even before leaving England had said that 
“his journey to Ireland was destined to be fatal to him, as he had been 
warned of God in a dream.” Inspired by these words Acton had written 
verses “upon the late Earl of Essex’ foreboding of death,” in which he 
describes the Earl’s mind after his dream as “touched with sense of 
death.’? Whether or not Nashe had ever read Acton’s poem cannot be 


5! The Devereux family traced its ancestry to the Norman Conquest—Devereux Papers 
ed. by H. E. Malden in the Camden Miscellany, vit (London, 1923), vii. In Cockayne’s 
Peerage Devereux is named “one of the few peers of the old blood” —v, 140. 


2 Op. cit., pp. 39-40. 53 Tbid., pp. 37-42. 
“W. B. Devereux, Lives and Letters of the Devereux, Earls of Essex (London, 1853), 1 
(frontispiece). 


% Devereux Papers, p. viii. In a letter to Richard Broughton, ‘‘man of business’’ both to 
Essex and to his son Robert, the Ear! expresses his suspicion that he had been given poi- 
soned wine—ibid., pp. v, 4. % Tbid., p. 12. 

57 Tbid., p. 14. W. B. Devereux refers to the account of Essex’ death, prefixed to Cam- 
den’s Annals and supposedly written by Edward Waterhouse, “who returned to Ireland 
with his friend and patron, who faithfully attended him in his last illness, closed his eyes, 
and accompanied his remains to their last resting-place”— Lives and Letters of the Devereux, 
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proved, but he doubtless was familiar with the Earl’s own song supposed- 
ly written the night before his death and later published in the Paradise 
of Dainty Devises under the title of the “Compleynt of a Sinner,’ 
wherein the Poet expresses his resignation to his imminent death. This 
evidence of the supernatural would appeal to Nashe, whose innate inter- 
est in dreams and spiritualistic manifestations appears both in Pierce 
Penilesse and in Terrors of the Night.®® 

The Beare’s second victim was the Unicorne, attacked and torn to 
pieces “as he slept in his den.” Nashe here seems to allude to the Scottish 
royal family whose coat-of-arms bore the device of the unicorn. The only 
Scottish victim described in the Common-wealth was Lady Lennox, who, 
as the author emphasizes, was of the “‘bloud Royall by Scotland” and 
therefore might well be symbolized by the unicorn of the Scottish roya! 
arms. At any rate the author of the Common-wealth outlines in detail her 
claim to the English throne, which was almost as strong as that of Mary 
Stuart. In addition, he maintains that when Leicester’s ambitions to 
marry Mary were thwarted the Ear! tried to arrange a marriage between 
his young son, Lord Denbigh, and Arabella, the daughter of Lady Len- 
nox.® Since Lady Lennox with her claim to the throne stood as an ob- 
stacle in Leicester’s path, “‘a little before her death or sicknesse’’ he 
“‘tooke the paines to come and visit her with extraordinary kindnesse, 
at her house at Hackney, bestowing long discourses with her in private.” 
Shortly afterward she “fell into such a Flux, as by no meanes could bee 
stayed so long as she had life in her body.” She and all her household were 
convinced that “‘my Lord had procured her dispatch at his being there.” 
After her death he “‘entertained”’ Fowler ‘‘that then had the chiefe doings 
in her affaires.” 

In addition, the author of the Common-wealth also builds up a strong 
argument for the claim of another Scottish heir to the English throne, 
namely, Mary Stuart. First, he traces her descent from Henry VIII. 
Then he asserts that her claim is stronger than that of the members of 
the Suffolk line. Finally he recalls that in 1569 many of the distinguished 
nobles of the realm, including Leicester, had voted to proclaim her heir 
apparent. Along with this defense of Mary’s right to succeed Elizabeth 
he praises the virtue of her son James. Then he insinuates that Leicester 





1, 138. Waterhouse—if indeed he was the author—mentions the Earl’s premonition of 
death. But since the first edition of Camden’s Annals did not appear until 1615, it is im- 
possible to state that Nashe had read this particular account. 

58 Hyder E. Rollins points out that not until the edition of 1585 was the Earl’s name 
definitely connected with this “song.”’ In this edition in the title of the poem it is “said to 
be sung by Essex’””—The Paradise of Dainty Devices (Cambridge, 1927), p. 1. 

59 McKerrow, op. cit., 1, 227 ff., 369 ff. 6° Op. cit., p. 125. 

6! Tbid., pp. 44-45. 8 Ibid., pp. 182 ff. 
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by means of his Puritan adherents has been stirring up trouble in Scot- 
Jand for James in order to discredit him in Elizabeth’s eyes.** Thus the 





58 - author of the Common-wealth places himself definitely in favor of the 
Lis Scottish claimants to the English throne. 
T- Concluding the first half of the tale, Nashe writes that it would make 


too long a story to “rehearse all the practises of this sauadge blood- 
; hunter.” For, in addition to treachery and murder, the Beare took de- 
to 3 light in generally spreading dissension among the “‘lesser beasts’’ of the 
Forrest. Similarly, in Leycesters Common-wealth the Earl is credited with 
having a hand in most of the intrigue in England between 1558 and 1584. 
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The second part of the tale, the combined attack of the Beare, the 
Foxe, and the Camelion on the Bees, is more easily interpreted than is 
the “courtly allegory,” partly because Nashe himself admits that in the 
Foxe he is figuring ‘‘an hypocrite: Let it be Martin if you will or some 
n i old dog that bites sorer than hee, who secretlie goes and seduceth country 
n- '  Swaines.” After the Beare had satisfied his “‘greedy bestiall humour,”’ 
he was reduced by “‘Pouertie”’ to affect ‘‘a milder varietie in his dyet.” 
In short, he thought what a pleasant thing it was to eat nothing but 
honey and what a great store of honey there was in the country. He 
therefore decided to turn the ““Husbandmen of the soyle’’ against the 
Bees. He would tell them that the keeping of Bees was too expensive; 
that anyway most of the Bees were Drones; that these “idle Drones” 
should not live in “such stately Hyues” or “lye sucking at such pretious 
Honnycombes’’; that if these ‘“Hyues” and “‘Honnycombes” were taken 
away and “distributed equally abroade”’ they would relieve many needy 
“labourers’’; that if they gave the “‘Waspes”’ only the wax and disposed 
of the honey as they liked, the Waspes would ‘“‘humme and buzze a 
thousand times lowder” than the Bees—and, Nashe adds, “have the 
hiue fuller at the yeares end”’ with young ones than the bees would in 
ten years. 

With the aid of Leycesters Common-wealth the identity of the Beare as 
the Earl of Leicester has already been established. For the identity of 
the Bees we must go to a passage in Am Almond for a Parrat in which 
Nashe first states that Penry in his campaign against the Established 
Church has the active support of “‘moste of the Puritane preachers in 
Northampton shire, Warwick shire, Sufolke and Northffolke,” and then 
: _ adds: 

You may see what it is for a nest of hornets to hiue together, oh, they wil make 
braue combes to choake bees withal, if they be let alone but one quarter, not so 


%8 Tbid., pp. 194 ff. 
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much as T[homas]. C[artwright]. himselfe but will haue the helpe of his fellow 
Brethren, if he hath any thing to write against Bishops.“ 


Perhaps Martin’s constant abbreviation of Bb. for bishops may have sug- 
gested the pun to Nashe’s mind always alert for a play on words. At all 
events, the Bees both in Am Almond and in Pierce Penilesse are the Eng- 
lish bishops, whereas the “hornets” in the anti-Martinist tract and the 
“‘Waspes” in the later pamphlet are the Puritan ministers. The honey and 
the wax, of course, are the church livings. If the ‘‘Husbandmen of the 
soyle” or the ‘“Comminaltie,” as Nashe elsewhere terms the English 
people,® would give only the wax to the Waspes, they could dispose of 
the honey as they desired; in other words, they might give it to the Beare 
or to the other greedy nobles. Then would the Waspes ‘“‘humme and 
buzze,”’ that is, preach, a “thousand time lowder” than the Bees—an 
allusion to the Puritan contention that the bishops neglected to preach 
the gospel to the people but instead read homilies to them.® Nashe’s sly 
insinuation that the Puritan ministers would fill the hives with young 
ones is a reflection upon their supposed incontinence—a common in- 
nuendo in Nashe’s anti-Martinist writing. 

The Beare’s greed for the honey of ecclesiastical wealth caused him to 
seek the Foxe, who, if not himself a Martinist, was sympathetic with 
Martinism. A. F. Scott Pearson, probably the outstanding authority on 
sixteenth-century Puritanism, corroborates Nashe’s accusation: 


Whitgift insinuated that the Puritans and their “fautors” had more interest in 
the livings than the functions of bishops and probably there was more than a 
grain of truth in his words. When we think of the new lords created by the spoils 
of monasteries and abbeys in the time of Henry VIII and the enthusiasm they 
manifested in the suppression of the Church upon whose ruins they throve, or of 
the ravages made upon the Church properties by the Lords of the Congregation 
in Scotland, we can the more readily believe that some of the influential patrons of 
Puritanism, for instance Leicester himself, were animated by mercenary motives, 
and that the desire for plunder was one of the pillars upon which the Puritan 
court party rested. 


Leicester’s Puritanical leanings, indeed, are well known. Pearson, for 
example, refers to him as one of the “chief pillars of Puritanism,’’® and 
his biographer Chamberlin calls him the “leader of the Puritans.”’” 
His special patronage of that “chief exponent of Presbyterianism [i.e., 


* McKerrow, op. cit., m1, 368. % Tbid., 1, 222. 

% The Works of John W hitgift ed. for the Parker Society by Rev. John Ayre (Cambridge, 
1853), 11, 28 ff. 8? McKerrow, op. cit., u1, 357, 362, 364. 

58 Church and State: Political Aspects of Sixteenth Century Puritanism (Cambridge, 1928), 
p. 119, (The italics are mine.) 

6° Thomas Cartwright and Elizabethan Puritanism (Oxford, 1925), pp. 265-267. 

7 Note cancelled. 1 Op. cit., p. 44. 
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Puritanism] in England” in 1570, Thomas Cartwright, also is a matter 
of record. In 1586 Leicester made the Puritan master of the hospital 
which the Earl had established at Warwick. This benevolence Pearson 
describes as follows: 


Cartwright had now the prospect of living comfortably during the rest of his days 
in what Hawthorne calls “‘one of the jolliest old domiciles in England.” His post 
was exempt from the ordinary jurisdiction of the prelates. The Mastership was 
conferred upon him for life. “I have,” he wrote to Burghley, “a patent of yt for 
life.” His assured income was also considerable, viz., £100, for in addition to his 
stipend of £50 he received from Leicester by letters patent an annuity of £50 for 
life.” 


Nashe was well aware of Leicester’s kindness to Cartwright, for in An 
Almond he scoffs at their friendship by calling Cartwright “‘the aged 
champion of Warwicke’’™ and “the idoll of Warwicke.’’”® Furthermore 
Nashe refers to him as a “‘fox”’ in warning him: 


Take heede, good-man Howlyglasse, that I make not such a hole in your coate 
the nexte Tearme, as Martine and his sonnes shall not sowe vp in hast; I tel you 
I am a shreud fellow at the vncasing of a fox, and haue cats eyes to looke into 
euerie corner of a Puritans house.” 


Hence, Nashe’s hint that the Foxe, instead of being Martin, might be 
“some old dog that bites sorer than hee” strongly suggests Cartwright, 
whose writings, to which Martin always refers as final authority, were 
far more important as theological treatises than were the Marprelate 
tracts. Just as Cartwright had a “‘patent”’ of the mastership of the War- 
wick Hospital for life, so the Foxe had his ‘‘Pattent seald to be the Kings 
Poulterer for euer.’’”” 

Nashe next implies that through the connivance of the Beare (Leices- 
ter) and the Foxe (Cartwright) the Martinists came into being. After 
the Foxe had had his “‘Pattent seald” on condition that he would “bring 
the Husbandmen of the soyle in opinion” that the Bees were useless, he 
set about his task. In Nashe’s words: 


He grew in league with an old Camelion, that could put on all shapes, and imitate 
any colour, as occasion serued, and him he addrest, sometime like an Ape to 


7 Pearson, Church and State, p. 139. 

3 Thomas Cartwright, pp. 293-294. (The italics are mine.) 

™ McKerrow, op. cit., 111, 356. % Tbid., 1, 360. 

% Tbid., 11, 362. (Except for the proper name the italics are mine.) 

7 The use of Kings in this passage may be intended to suggest Leicester’s ambitions for 
the throne just as, according to McKerrow, the “somewhat odd use” of husband in the 
opening sentence of the allegory may be “an allusion to his hopes of Elizabeth’s hand”— 
ibid., 1v, 139. This sentence runs as follows: “The Beare on a time, beeing chiefe Burgo- 
master of al] the Beasts vnder the Lyon gan thinke with himselfe how hee might . . . best 
husband his Authoritie to enlarge his delight and contentment”—+bid., 1, 221. 
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make sport, and then like a Crocodile to weep, sometime like a Ser pent to sting, and 
by and by like a Spaniell to fawne, that with these sundrie formes, (applyde to mens 
variable humors) he might perswade the world he ment as he spake, and onely in- 
tended their good, when he thought nothing lesse.”* 


The Camelion’s appearance “like an A pe,” of course, identifies him as 
Martin Marprelate, for a martin was a kind of ape and the word ape in 
the anti-Martinist writings always refers to Martin—for example, in the 
title A Whip for an Ape. Furthermore, according to An Almond, in the 
anti-Martinist plays preceding the tracts Martin was “attired like an 
Ape on the stage.”’® That Nashe here intends no connection with the 
Ape in his “courtly allegory” is clear from the fact that the Gamelion is 
not an ape, but merely assumes the appearance of an ape, just as Penry 
assumed the name of Martin. In short, even though Cartwright himself 
abjured any connection with Martin,®® Nashe places the responsibility 
for the Martinist tracts directly upon him. 

Nashe’s choice of the ‘‘Camelion”’ as a symbol for Penry actually is a 
high compliment to Penry’s rhetoric, for by admitting that the author 
of the Marprelate tracts could “‘put on all shapes, and imitate any colour, 
as occasion serued,”’ Nashe concedes his ability to appeal to all classes 
of people. The phrase describing the Camelion’s appearance ‘‘sometime 
like an Ape to make sport” alludes to Penry’s contribution to English 
prose style, usually referred to as “martinizing” or “tarletonizing.”™ 
This literary innovation, which Nashe greatly envied and eventually 
learned to imitate,™ consisted of colloquial passages, liberally sprinkled 
with invective, scattered throughout his theological argument—spicy 
gossip concerning the private lives of the distinguished English bishops 
and other anecdotes. The phrase describing the Camelion’s appearance 
“like a Crocodile to weep” alludes to those pamphlets which Penry pub- 
lished under his real name, lamenting the absence of the “light of the 
gospel” in Wales—for example his Humble Supplication published in 
1587. The phrase describing the Camelion’s appearance “‘like a Serpent 
to sting” alludes to the Martinist tales about the bishops which fre- 
quently descended from the ridiculous to the malicious, for example, his 
allusion to the infidelity of Mistress Cooper, the wife of Bishop Cooper. 
Finally, the phrase “like a Spaniell to fawne”’ alludes to Penry’s flattery 
of the Queen, with which he cloaked his evident disapproval of her posi- 
tion as supreme governor of the Church.* 

Thus instigated by the Beare, the Foxe and the Camelion ‘went vp 

78 [bid., 1, 224. (The italics are mine.) % Tbid., m1, 354. 

8° Thid., Iv, 63. st “The Real Martin Marprelate,” op. cit., p. 83. 

s “‘Nashe’s Share in the Marprelate Controversy,” op. cit., pp. 958 ff. 

8 The Mar prelate Tracts 1588, 1589 ed. by William Pierce (London, 1911), p. 216 n. 

& Ibid., pp. 99, 146, 365-366, 372. 
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and downe”’ under the “habite of Simplicity” and tried to make the 
“poor silly Swaines” believe them “cunning Phisitions”’ skilled in all 
cures and able to heal any disease whatsoever. In An Almond this league 
is described in similar terms. Nashe first prefaces his conviction that 
Cartwright was the real founder of Martinism with the following half- 
apologetic sentence: 


I am more then halfe weary of tracing too and fro in this cursed common wealth, 
where sinfull simplicitye, pufte vppe with the pride of singularity, seekes to 
peruerte the name and methode of magistracy.™ 


Then he openly indicts Cartwright: 


T. C. in Cambridge first inuented this violent innouation, when as his mounting 
ambition went through euery kinde of Ambitus, to compasse the office of the 
Vice-chauncelour-ship. But after he saw himselfe disfauourd in his first insolence, 
and that the suffrages of the vniuersity would not discend to his dissentious 
indignityes, his seditious discontent deuised the meanes to discredite that gou- 
ernement which he through his il behauiour might not aspire to. Then began his 
inueterat malice to vndermine the foundations of our societies and reduce our 
Colledges to the schooles of the Prophets, to discard all degrees of art as anti- 
christian, to condemne all decency in the ministery as diabolicall, and exclude all 
ecclesiasticall superiority forth the Church as A pocripha. No sooner had these 
new fangled positions entred the tables of young students, but Singularity, the 
eldest childe of heresy, consulted with male-conted melancholy how to bring this 
misbegotten scisme to a monarchy. To which purpose hipocriticall seale was ad- 
drest as a pursuiuant into all places of Suff., Norff., Essex, and Midlesex, with 
expresse commandement from the sinod of Saints to proclaime 7. C. supreme 
head of the Church.® 


Since Nashe begins by accusing Cartwright of “pride of singularity,” 
“Singularity, the eldest childe of heresy” in the preceding passage evi- 
dently signifies Cartwright himself.*’? Then “‘hipocriticall zeale,” going 
about the countryside in order ‘‘to proclaime T. C. supreme head of the 
Church,” probably is Martin, who always quotes Cartwright as his 
final authority, for in the opening lines of An Almond Nashe makes 
Martinism synonymous with hypocrisy. He writes of the “‘hippocritically 
ingratefull” sorrow of Cliffe, the ‘‘ecclesiasticall cobler’’;** of the ‘more 
subtile spirite of hipocrisie which offers himself to be a false prophet in 
the mouths of our Martinists”’ ;** of the ‘“‘malicious hipocryt’’ Martin.” 


% McKerrow, op. cit., 11, 358. (The italics are mine.) 

% Tbid., 1, 359. (Except for the proper names the italics are mine.) 

87 Since Nashe rightly regarded Leicester as Cartwright’s patron, “‘male-conted melan- 
choly,” with whom Singularity consults, might well be the Earl of Leicester, to whom 
Nashe himself in his allegory refers as the ‘‘melancholie” Beare.—ibid., 1, 226. 

88 [bid., 11, 344. (The italics are mine.) 8° Jbid., 11, 345. (The italics are mine.) 
% Thid., 11, 345. (The italics are mine.) 
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Moreover, he speculates on the fact that Martin may be Cartwright’s 
“atturney.”®! Thus, both in An Almond and in the allegory, the close 
relationship between Cartwright and Penry, which Cartwright himself 
denied, Nashe takes for granted. 

The two arguments given by the Foxe and the Camelion to the 
“‘poore silly Swaines” represent two of the most important Puritan argu- 
ments against the Established Church: first, that it slights preaching;* 
second, that it retains too much of the Roman Catholic ritual.” First, 
the “two deceivers” declared that they could heal any malady, no matter 
how dangerous, and that merely by breathing on a man two days dead 
they could restore him to life; or in the Puritan analogue, by preaching 
rather than by sacerdotalism they could reform or revive the souls of 
men. Secondly, they warned the Swains that the honey of the Bees was 
“‘poysonous and corrupt by reason that those floures or hearbs, out of 
which it was gathered and exhaled, were subiect to the infection of every 
Spider and venimous Canker, and not a loathsome Toade (how detest- 
able soeuer) but reposde himselfe vnder theyr shadow, and lay sucking 
at their rootes continually.’ By the “‘floures or hearbs”’ Nashe probably 
means the Book of Common Prayer, which the Puritan authors of the 
Admonition to the Parliament condemn for containing a “‘great number oi 
things contrary to Gods word... patched (if not alltogether, yet the 
greatest peece) out of the Popes portuis”® and for being “an unperiect 
boke, culled & picked out of that popishe dunghil, the Portuise and Masse 
boke ful of all abhominations.’’ Cartwright and Penry, Nashe here im- 
plies, maintained that the Roman Catholic “Spiders,” “Cankers,” and 
“‘Toades” constantly were corrupting the sources of the Episcopalian 
honey, or theology, and at the same time the pair contrasted conditions 
in England with those in “‘other Countries,” for example, ‘Scotland, 
Denmark, and some more pure partes of the seaventeene Provinces,” 
where “no noisome or poisnous creature might live, by reason of the 
imputed goodness of the Soyle, or carefull diligence of the Gardners 
above ours.” Similarly, the authors of the Admonition to the Parliament, 


" Thid., ut, 361. % The Works of John Whitgift, m1, 1 ff. % Jbid., m1, 314 fi. 

* McKerrow, op. cit., 1, 224-225. Nashe here may have in mind a passage from A Ful! 
and plaine declaration of Ecclesiasticall Discipline owt off the word off God/and off the de- 
clininge off the churche off England from the same (1574), which is an English translation, 
probably by Cartwright, of the Ecclesiastice Discipline et anglicane Ecclesia ab illa abera- 
tionis, plena é verbo Dei, & dilucida explicatio (1574), probably by Walter Travers: “This 
only waie off readinge off Homelies can in no wise be sufficient to cure and to remedy all the 
sondry necessities off the churche. To be conninge in the profession off this kinde off physick 
a man had neede be perfite in his simples. He had need to knowe many kindes off herbes, 
Sloures, rotes.’’—p. 149. (The italics are mine.) % Sig. A U1 verso. 

% Sig. A VIII verso. 
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Donald J. McGinn 451 
seconded by their champion Cartwright, urge the English people to 
imitate Scotland and France in reforming the Church of England: 


Is a reformation good for France? and can it be evill for England? Is discipline 
meete for Scotland? and is it unprofytable for this realme? Surely God hath set 
these examples before your eies to encourage you to go forward to a thorow & 
spedy reformation. You may not do as heretofore you have done, patch and 
peece, nay rather goe backeward, and neuer labor or . . . contend to perfection. 
But altogether remoue whole Antichriste [Roman Catholicism], bothe head and 
tayle, and perfectly plant that puritie of the word, that simplicite of the sacra- 
ments, and seueritie of discipline, which Chryste hathe commaunded, and com- 
mended to hys churche.” 


Thus the “‘perswasions” of the Foxe and the Camelion symbolize the 
Puritan demands for the further reformation of the English Church. 
Though they at first induced the “good honest Husbandmen” to doubt 
their own wits, ‘‘antiquitie and custom” work in favor of the Bees in 
such a way that the two “cunning Philosophers” were forced to seek out 
“spenatiue simples’ whereby to “purge their popular Patients of the 
opinion of their olde Traditions and Customes.” Here Nashe seems to 
allude to the change in the tone of Puritan propaganda from the fairly 
dignified theological argument of Cartwright to the virulent personal 
attack of Martin Marprelate—a transition earlier touched upon in An 
Almond for a Parrat.** And Nashe concedes that Camelion-Martin was 
more successful than Foxe-Cartwright “with the most parte that had 
least wit,” for “the light vnconstant multitude” will ‘“daunce after 
euerie mans pipe and sooner prefer a blind harper that can squeake out a 
new horne-pipe [like the innovator, Martin, with his “‘tarletonizing”’ 
invective] than Alcinous or Apolloes varietie that imitates the right 
straines of the Doryan melodie [like the writers defending the Estab- 
lished Church].”” Nashe then heaps scorn on the “novell folly of the hed- 
long vulgar, that making their eyes and eares vassailes to the legerde- 
maine of these jugling Mountebanks, are presentlie drawne fo contemne 
Art and experience, in comparison of the ignorance of a number of auda- 
tious idiots.” His words here echo his earlier indictment of Penry in An 
Almond, namely, that as a student in Cambridge he “began to affect fac- 
tions in art, & shew himselfe openly a studious disgracer of antiquitie,” 
and as a result had enchanted “so many English harts to their con- 
fusion.”’** In short, in commenting on the literary success of the Camelion 


* Sig A vir recto-verso. *§ McKerrow, of. cit., 111, 360 ff. 

* McKerrow, op. cit., 11, 367-368. Similarly, in his preface to Greene’s Menaphon 
Nashe deplores the speed with which the public picks up a pamphlet by “any durty 
mouthed Martin,” and adds, “I know not how the minde of the meanest is fedde with this 
folly, that they impute singularity to him that slaunders priuily, and count it a great 
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Nashe informs his reader that Penry’s satirical style attracted a far 
greater following for the Puritan cause than did Cartwright’s heavier 
pen. 

But even though the Foxe could “tell a faire tale” and cover “‘al] his 
knauerie vnder conscience,” and the Camelion could “‘addresse himself 
like an Angell whensoeuer he is disposed to worke mischefe by myracles.” 
eventually they were discovered. One day as they were plotting 
“‘how to driue all the Bees from their Honny combs, by putting worm- 
wood in their Hyues,” a Flye, who desired to punish the Foxe for 
murdering many of his “kindred,” flew by, heard their conversation, 
and “buzd”’ it all in ‘‘Linceus” ears. This passage figures the capture of 
the Marprelate press, which prepared pamphlets bitter as ‘“‘wormwood”’ 
to the bishops. The Flye, a pursuivant, discovered the whereabouts of 
the press and reported it to Linceus, the High Commission with its many 
“eyes,’7100 

No sooner had the Flye turned in his report than Linceus opened his 
“hundred eies” and began to pursue the two conspirators ‘‘wheresoeuer 
they went” so that before “half their baits were cast forth they were ap- 
prehended and imprisoned, and all their whole counsaile detected.” 
Nashe here alludes to the arrest of the two Martinist printers, Hodgkins 
and Symmes, and of Sharpe, Newman, and the other suspects who pro- 
vided the testimony that led to the arrest both of Cartwright and of 
Penry. 

Before this coup, however, the Beare, “impatient of delaies and con- 
sumed with an inward greife in himselfe, that hee might not haue his will 
of a fat Hind that outran him,” became melancholy and died of anger. 
On September, 4, 1588, even before the publication of Martin’s first 
pamphlet, the Earl of Leicester died. The “fat Hind that outran him” 





peece of Art in an inkhorne man, in any tapsterly termes whatsoeuer to expose his su- 
periours to enuy”—#bid., m1, 315. 

100 The allusions to the Flye in the next two pamphlets of the Harvey-Nashe controversy 
strongly suggest that the Flye in the allegory was Nashe himself. In Foure Letters and 
Certaine Sonnets Gabriel Harvey, at the end of his commentary on Pierce Penilesse, affixes 
a sonnet entitled “The Miserable End of Wilful Desperatenesse,” satirizing Nashe’s com- 
plaints of poverty. In this sonnet he refers to Nashe as “the jolly Fly”—The Works of 
Gabriel Harvey, 1, 240. In this tract Harvey also puns on Nashe’s name by calling him the 
“gnatt”—4bid., 1, 223. Nashe in reply asserts that he supposes that some people will ex- 
pect him to answer Harvey’s verses “of the jolly Fly,’”’ but he assures his reader that he 
already has fully answered his opponent—McKerrow, op. cit., 1, 326. And in the same 
pamphlet, commenting on his allegory, he petulantly asks, “Who but a Foppe wil labour 
to anatomize a Flye?”’—bid., 1, 260. Perhaps McKerrow had in mind these allusions to 
the Flye when, rejecting the possibility of Nashe’s authorship of any of the anti-Martinist 
tracts, he suggests that instead Nashe “‘may have been employed simply to gather informa- 
tion and to direct the pursuivants”—ibid., v, 49. 
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doubtless is the Queen, whom he desired to marry but who always 
managed to elude him. The Foxe and the Camelion thus were left to 
the ‘‘destinie of their desert and mercie of their Iudges.”” Nashe disclaims 
knowledge of their end but implies that probably they were hanged. 
His indifferent disposal of the pair represented a wish rather than a fact, 
for Cartwright, the Foxe, managed to escape from prison and to live 
out his normal life. Nevertheless, in May, 1593, a year after Cartwright’s 
escape, Penry, the Camelion, was hanged. In this way at least part of 
Nashe’s prophecy, made not only in Pierce Penilesse but also in An Al- 
mond?” was eventually fulfilled. 

Nashe in his “‘discourse of this bloodie minded Beare”’ closely follows 
the account of the Machiavellian Earl of Leicester given in Leycesters 
Common-wealth. And in the “true image of hypocrisie vnder the de- 
scription of the Fox and the Camelion” he attacks the Puritans in general 
and, in particular, Cartwright and Penry, whom he has already classified 
as hypocrites in his anti-Martinist tract, An Almond for a Parrat. Hence 
in these two popular pamphlets, the Common-wealth and An Almond, 
we have the keys to the interpretation of the allegory of the Beare and 
the Foxe in Pierce Penilesse. Once its meaning is clear, we can well un- 
derstand Nashe’s embarrassment at his indiscretion. 

DONALD J. McGINnN 


Ruigers University 


1 Tbid., 11, 349, 369. 
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XXV 


THE INTERPRETATION OF JONSON’S 
COURTLY SPECTACLES 


I 


N spite of the work accomplished by such students of the court 

masque as Brotanek, Reyher, and Miss Welsford and such Jonsonian 
scholars as Castelain and Herford, I believe that Jonson’s long concern 
with the courtly spectacle has not been fully understood. Jonson's 
pedantry or antiquarianism, the many excellent lyrical passages in his 
main masques, the “‘little comedies of manners”’ in his antimasques, and 
the ‘“‘usual flattery” of the courtly entertainment have been the critics’ 
points of emphasis. Very recently Mr. Gordon pointed out that in The 
Masque of Blacknesse and The Masque of Beautie Jonson attempted to 
elucidate solid Renaissance doctrine,! but only Mr. Gilbert, as far as I 
know, has questioned the correctness of interpreting as flattery some of 
the passages praising James in Jonson’s courtly spectacles.? Usually 
Jonson’s “weighty antiquarianism” and “‘unabashed flattery” have been 
either censured or indulgently condoned in these “strictly occasional” 
works wherein the greatest persons in the realm exhibited themselves 
and their riches in the intricate dances that formed the center of the 
Masque and the sumptuous tournament that formed the center of the 
Barriers. 

Yet it was not solely by his antiquarianism, his lyricism, or his realistic 
comedy, and certainly not by the strictly occasional aspect of these 
spectacles, that Jonson meant to raise his courtly entertainments to a 
level that would make them worthy of the consideration of posterity. 
Although fully aware of the effectiveness and necessity of both spectacle 
and dance,‘ in his remarks about the nature of the courtly performance 


1D. J. Gordon, “The Imagery of Ben Jonson’s ‘The Masque of Blackness’ and ‘The 
Masque of Beautie’,”” Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, v1 (1943), 122-141. 
The author demonstrates that at the basis of Jonson’s inventions is the neo-Platonic doc- 
trine of Beauty and Love as elucidated by Pico, Ficino, and others. Notice, however, that 
he dismisses reference to the court and the king as usual and conventional “compliment.” 
P. 129. 

? Allan H. Gilbert, “The Function of the Masques in Cynthia’s Revels,” PQ, xx (1943), 
213-214: “It is dangerous to set down as flattery any Renaissance address to a monarch 
which smacks of the theory of kingship ... . ” 

3 A serious purpose certainly underlies their inclusion in his Works and is shown even 
before the printing of the folio by the explanations with which Jonson occasionally prefaced 
his masques; also see below, near the end. 

‘ See his introduction to The Masque of Blacknesse as well as his reference to the “out- 
ward celebration, or shew”’ in his introduction to Hymenai. Ben Jonson, ed. C. H. Herford, 
Percy and Evelyn Simpson, vir (Oxford, 1941), 169, 209. 
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Jonson continually reminds the reader that both participants and spec- 
tators are “most royall Princes, and greatest persons,’”® and he approaches 
a view similar to the allegorical one held by Spenser, Sidney, or Bruno.* 
As he writes about Hymenai, and thus about both Masque and Barriers, 
his statement that the courtly spectacle should be grounded upon antiq- 
uity appears only parenthetically; more important is his requirement 
that the “inward parts” be furnished with “most high, and heartie 
inuentions.”” The inventions, moreover, should have a “‘voice’’ that is 
“taught to sound to present occasion” and a “‘sense’”’ that lays hold “‘on 
more remou’d mysteries.”’ The ‘“‘sense’”’ of the inward parts Jonson ob- 
viously has in mind when he writes that all courtly entertainments 
“ought alwayes to carry a mixture of profit with them, no lesse then de- 
light” and that “all-Representations, especially those of this nature in 
court, publique Spectacles, eyther haue been, or ought to be the mirrors 
of mans life.’’* The sense of Masque, Barriers, and Entertainment, in 
other words, should inculcate doctrine (‘‘lay hold on more remou’d 
mysteries”) particularly fitting the courtly participants and audience. 
Similarly, if we judge from his practice in writing courtly spectacles, 
by the “‘voice” “taught to sound to present occasion,”’ Jonson meant that 
the performances should conform to particular circumstances at court 


5 Notice Jonson’s insistence upon this; see not only the passage quoted below but also 
the prefaces to The Masque of Blacknesse, 9-12, and to The Haddington Masque, 1-10; see 
The Masque of Queens, 3-5, and also its first dedication, 1-3. 

6 See, e.g., Francis A. Yates, “The Emblematic Conceit in Giordano Bruno’s De Gli 
Eroici Furori and in the Elizabethan Sonnet Sequences,” Journal of the Warburg and 
Courtauld Institutes, v1 (1943), 101-121. 

7 “And, though bodies oft-times haue the ill luck to be sensually preferr’d, they find after- 
wards, the good fortune (when soules liue) to be vtterly forgotten. This it is hath made the 
most royall Princes, and greatest persons (who are commonly the personators of these 
actions) not onely studious of riches,and magnificence in the outward celebration, or shew; 
(which rightly becomes them) but curious after the most high, and heartie inuentions, to 
furnish the inward parts: (and those grounded vpon antiquitie, and solide learnings) which, 
though their voyce be taught to sound to present occasions, their sense, or doth, or should 
alwayes lay hold on more remou’d mysteries.” (H ymenai, 7-19) 

That Jonson is here speaking for himself is obvious not only from the final turn of the 
last sentence but also from the different attitude toward the masque that such popular 
royal entertainers as Daniel had (see below, m. 59). James and Henry were undoubted- 
ly interested in the lines of the masques (see the introduction to The Masque of Queens) 
and Anne sometimes knew what she wished in the way of spectacle, but it is doubtful that 
they or any other “prince” had formulated such a theory as Jonson here presents. Even 

James, at times, seems to have been primarily interested in the dancing. When the tired 
performers of Pleasure Reconciled to Virtue “began to lag,” he is reported to have shouted, 
“Why don’t they dance? What did they make me come here for? Devil take you all, dance.” 
Calendar of State Papers. Venetian. 1617-1619 (London, 1909), pp. 113-114. 

® Love’s Triumph through Callipolis, 1-3. 
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and also to the fact that the rulers of the kingdom were actors and spec- 
tators: Queen Anne, for example, appeared in The Masque of Beautie as 
the foremost daughter of Niger; Prince Henry was Oberon; and a king 
viewed these performances, in one instance having his fortune told by the 
Captain of the Gypsies.* In other words, to Jonson the inward parts of 
Masque and Barriers have been, or should be, governed by considerations 
of form and content not greatly different from those of the Entertain- 
ment, the courtly spectacle that centered about a speech to a noble per- 
son. Like the dancers in these masques, who “‘made obeisance”’ to the 
king before bowing to their partners,'° Jonson never forgets that the most 
exalted person in the realm is present to view and hear these per- 
formances. It is Jonson’s continual awareness of “‘most royall Princes” 
and the kinship which he sees between Masque, Barriers, Entertainment, 
and indeed all courtly representations, that have been ignored by critics 
and that deserve particular attention. 

Jonson’s statement that courtly public spectacles have been, or ought 
to be, composed as “‘mirrors of mans life” is revealing. The spectacles 
confronting Elizabeth on the way to her coronation, for example, were 
in part explicitly conceived and presented in the spirit of works de regi- 
mine principum." The masque planned in 1562 for the meeting between 
Elizabeth and Mary Queen of Scots was obviously meant to inculcate 
good civil doctrine.” The civic spectacle greeting Henry VI on his return 


to England after his coronation represented all the gifts and graces 


® See, for example, Neptune’s Triumph, which celebrated Charles’ return from Spain; 
The Masque of Blacknesse, wherein “it was her Maiesties will to haue them [the principal 
masquers] Black-mores at first,”’ 21-22; and notice the lines on the entrance of Henry as 
Oberon in the masque of that name and the speeches to the audience in The Gypsies M ela- 
mor phos’d. 

10 See, for example, the description of the performance of Pleasure Reconciled to Virtue 
in Cal. State Papers. Venetian. 1617-1619, p. 113. 

11 The following explicit statement of the purpose of the pageant “against Soper-lanes 
ende,” for example, shows that it was conceived in the spirit of advice to the ruler: “ . . . the 
People therby put her Grace in mind, that as her good doinges before had geven just occa- 
sion why that these blessinges might fall upon her; that so, if her Grace did continue in her 
goodnes as she had entered, she shoulde hope for the fruit of these promises due unto 
them that doe exercise themselves in the blessinges.”” The Progresses and Public Procession; 
of Queen Elizabeth, ed. J. Nichols, 1 (London, 1823), 47. See also the description of the 
pageant at the further end of Cornhill, wherein was represented “‘a seate of Governement, 
supported by certayne vertues, which suppressed their contrarie vyces under their feete” 
as well as a portion of the pageant near the little conduit in the upper end of Cheapside 
wherein a ruined and a flourishing commonweal were represented, with the causes thereof 
Ibid., 1, 44, 49-51. 

12In this instance, peace was obviously the primary objective. See J. Payne Collier, 
The History of English Dramatic Poetry to the Time of Shakespeare, 1 (London, 1831), 182- 
188; Collections, 1 (Malone Soc., 1911), 144-148. 
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proper to a monarch." Such courtly representations were neither sermons 
nor tragedies; they had a language of their own. And the nature of this 
language, as well as the reasons for its use, is aptly expressed by the 
Recorder, Mr. Aglionby, when in fulfilling his part of the Entertain- 
ment, he welcomed Elizabeth to Warwick in 1572: 


The manner and custome to salute Princes with publick Oracions hath bene of 
long tyme usid, most excellent and gracious Souereigne Ladie, begonne by the 
Greeks, confirmed by the Romaynes, and by discourse of tyme contynued even 
to thies our daies: and because the same were made in publike places and open 
assemblies of senators and counsaillors, they were callid both in Greek and Latin 
panegyrice. In thies were sett fourth the commendacions of Kings and Emperors, 
with the sweet sound whereof, as the ears of evil Prynces were delightid by hear- 
ing there undeservid praises, so were good Princes by the plesaunt remembrance 
of their knowen and true vertues made better, being put in mynde of their office 
and government. 


To the subsequent panegyric of the Recorder, Elizabeth answered in a 
manner that reminds one of Sidney’s conception of tragedy as that which 
“maketh kings fear to be tyrants’’: 


It was told me that youe wold be afraid to look upon me, or to speak boldly; but 
you were not so fraid of me as I was of youe; and J now thank you for putting me 
in mynd of my duety, and that should be in me. 


The tradition in which Mr. Aglionby spoke is apparently the tradition 
Jonson felt he was carrying on, not only in panegyric but in all courtly 
spectacles: 

Nor did he seeme their vices so to loue, 
As once defend, what Themis did reproue. 
That kings, by their example, more doe sway 
Then by their power; and men doe more obay 
When they are led, then when they are compell’d. 
In all these knowing artes our prince excell’d. 
(“A Panegyre, on the Happie Entrance of James. . 
to His First Session of Parliament,’’ 109-128) 


Aeneas, the sonne of Venus, Virgil makes through-out the most exquisit patterne 
of Pietie, Iustice, Prudence, and all other Princely vertues, with whom (in way of 


_ that excellence) I conferre my Soueraigne, applying in his description, his owne 


word, vsurped of that Poets. Parcere subiectus, & debellare superbos. 
(The Haddington Masque, gloss b) 


Although his essay “Of Masques and Triumphs” advises the reader only 
about ways in which such performances may best appeal to the various 


8 The New Chronicles of England and France by Robert Fabyan, ed. Henry Ellis (London, 
1811), pp. 604-607. M4 Nichols, Progresses, 1, 311. 16 Tbid.,1, 315-316. 
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senses, Bacon fully recognized the principle underlying the panegyric: 
Some Praises come of good Wishes, and Respects, which is a Forme due in Ciuili- 


tie to Kings, and Great Persons, Laudando pracipere; When by telling Men, what 
they are, they represent to them, what they should be."* 


Mr. Aglionby, Erasmus, Guazzo, Bacon, Jonson himself in his “An 
Epistle to Master John Selden’’!”—all make it clear that praise can be 
counsel, not flattery, and is fitting for an address to great persons. 
Aristotle’s observation upon the interrelation and shift between en- 
comium and advice,'* as well as the kinship between Jonson’s masques 
and allegorical pageantry, is well illustrated by such a passage as the 
following: 
4. Gypsie / 
Indeed he is not Lord alone of the Estate 
But of the Loue of men, and of the Empire’s fate, 
The muses arts, y* schooles, commerce, 0° honors, Lawes 
And vertues hang on him, as on theire working cause. 


2.Gip. His handmaid Justice is, 
3.Gip. Wisdome his wife, 
4.Gip. His Mistresse Mercie, 
5.Gip. Temperance his life, 
2.Gip. His Pages Bountie and Grace w many proue. 
3.Gip. His guardes are Magnanimitie and Loue, 
4.Gip. His vshers Counsell, truthe, and pietie. 
5.Gip. And all that followes him, felicitie. / 
Song. 5. 
O that we vnderstood 
Our good! 
There’s happiness indeed in blood, 
And store, 


16 “Of Praise,” Essays by Francis Bacon, ed. G. Grigson (The World Classics, Oxford, 
1937), p. 214. 

uw Though I confesse (as every Muse hath err’d, 

And mine not least) I have too oft preferr’d 

Men, past their termes, & prais’d some names too much; 

But ’twas with purpose to have made them such. 

For pertinent passages and citations in the works of Erasmus and Guazzo, see PQ, xxl, 
211-216. See also Aristotle’s remark: “Yet the deeds themselves do but indicate the mora! 
habit, and we should praise a man even if he had not done a thing, if we were sure he was 
capable of doing it.” Epideictic Rhetoric, 1, 9, trans. by Lane Cooper, The Rhetoric of Aris- 
totle (N. Y., 1932), p. 52. Cf. Quintillian, mstitutio Oratio, 111, vii, 24-27. 

18 “There is a specific interrelation between praise and advice; for anything you might 
suggest in a speech of advice can, by a shift in the expression, be turned into encomium.” 
Lane Cooper, op. cit., p. 52. Notice particularly the last two lines in the passage from The 
Gypsies Metamor phos’d which is quoted immediately below. 
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But how much more, 
When vertues flood 
In the same streame dothe hitt! 
As that growes highe w* yeares, so happiness w* it. / 


Captaine. / 
Loue, Loue his fortune then, and vertues knowe, 
Who is the top of men 

But makes the happiness o' owne: 
Since, when the Prince for goodnes is renownd, 

The subiect w* felicitie is Crownd. / 
The End. / 
(Gypsies Metamorphos’d, 1443-1471) 


Encomium, indeed, cuts both ways, and thus lines laudando pracipere 
are particularly appropriate in any spectacle which is performed at court 
and in which a king’s nobility appear. Inasmuch as participants are 
great persons, not only do sentiments conceived in the spirit of works de 
regimine principum accord with their exalted positions, but also a desire 
for unanimity in a kingdom, a recognition of the duty due their king, and 
hence a great devotion for their monarch are proper, even necessary, 
attributes of these principal governors in a realm. The songs quoted im- 
mediately above had been prefaced by 


Then ad a boldnes to yo' feare, 
And speake a hymne 
To him, 
Where all yo‘ duties doe of right belong. 
(1399-1402) 


Thus in Hymenai, for-example, Jonson inculcates by the entire spectacle 
the necessity for order, ceremony, reverence, and devotion in the body 
politic :!9 

And where is marriage more declar’d, then there? 

Is there a band more strict, then that doth tie 

The soule, and body in such vnity? 


'® Throughout the spectacle Jonson had developed the analogy made in the gloss on the 


+ first masque: “First, as in naturall bodies, so likewise in minds, there is no disease, or dis- 


temperature, but is caused either by some abounding humor, or peruerse affection; after 
the same maner, in politick bodies (where Order, Ceremony, State, Reverence, Deuotion, are 


_ parts of the Mind) by the difference, or predominant will of what we (metaphorically) 
_ call Humors, and A ffections, all things are troubled and confused. These, therefore, were 
_ tropically brought in, before Marriage, as disturbers of that mystical bodie, and the rites, 


which were soule vnto it; that afterward, in Marriage, being dutifully tempered by her 


_ power, they might more fully celebrate the happiness of such as liue in that sweet vnion, to 


the harmonious lawes of Nature and Reason.” Gloss to line 112. 
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Subiects to soueragines? doth one mind display 
In th’ones obedience, and the others sway? 
(800- 804)?° 


That Jonson probably found the divine right of kings not uncongenia|" 
is all the more reason for his emphasizing both the devotion due a king 
and the traditional counsels by which rulers should govern themselves. 
And such devotion and counsels merge easily in the tradition of the 
panegyric that embraced Mr. Aglionby and others. 


II 


Passages in Jonson’s masques, consequently, that have been neglected 
or passed over as “‘flattery” appear to be particularly apt when one keeps 
in mind the rhetorical tradition of the Entertainment, the general inter- 
est of the Renaissance in political precepts and advice to rulers,” and 
Jonson’s own sympathetic attitude toward the divine right of kings. The 
spectacles, for example, that were viewed by a king and had a crown 
prince as a participant inculcate identical maxims. The many passages in 
the masques that speak of the great fame of James might well represent 
an anagogical exposition of a text de regimine principum. And passages 
that have been interpreted as flattering James by “‘exalting”’ his peace 


20 Cf. the sententious tag that ends the brief Entertainment of the King and Queen at 
Theobalcs: 
So, gentle windes breed happie springs, 
And dutie thriues by breath of Kings. 
21 Note the following passage from An Entertainment at Blackfriars: 
For in a prince, are all things, since they all, 
To him, as to their end in Nature, fall, 
As from him, being theire fount, all are produced, 
Heauens right through his, where’ere he rules, diffused. 
(226-229) 
Compare with it the following passages, one from Jonson’s commonplace book: 
No ill should force the subject vndertake 
Against the soueraigne, more then hell should make 
The gods doe wrong. A good man should, and must 
Sit rather down with losse, then rise vnjust. 
(Sejanus, v1, 163-166) 

There was not that variety of beasts in the Arke; as is of beastly natures in the multitude; 
especially when they come to that iniquity, to censure their Soveraign’s actions. Then all the 
Counsels are made good, or bad by the events; And it falleth out, that the same facts re- 
ceive from them the names; now of diligence; now of vanity; now of Majesty; now of fury: 
where they ought wholy to hang on his mouth; as hee to consist of himselfe; and not others 
counsels. Discoveries, ed. M. Castelian. Paris, 1906, p. 51. 

2 Cf. A. H. Gilbert, “Seneca and the Criticism of Elizabethan Tragedy,” PQ, xu 
(1934), 370-381; H. W. Wells, ““Senecan Influence in Elizabethan Tragedy,” SAB, xix 
(1944), 71-84. 
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policy appear simply as expressions of a conventional doctrine in works 
of advice to rulers. 

When the Prince of Wales appeared before his father in the Christmas 
festivities of 1610-11, Jonson introduced Henry and his train as coming 
to pay their vows. 


and all their glories lay 
At’s feet, and tender to this only great, 
True maiestie, restored in this seate: 
To whose sole power, and magick they doe giue 
The honor of their being. 
(Oberon, 328-332) 


The wise Silenus then caps this introductory speech by eulogy that has 
as its kernel conventional dicta on the differences between king and 
tyrant: 

He is a god, o’re kings; yet stoupes he then 

Neerest a man, when he doth gouerne men; 

To teach them by the sweetnesse of his sway, 

And not by force. He’is such a king, as thay, 

Who’are tyrannes subiects, or ne’re tasted peace, 

Would, in their wishes, forme, for their release.* 


Similarly, Prince Henries Barriers had ended with praise of the king, not 
the tyrant, James; and the entire spectacle celebrating Henry’s investi- 
ture as Prince of Wales had exhorted the prince to follow the example of 
illustrious English kings. In the Barriers, Henry was spoken of as one 
who would relieve James’ care in government (426-427); after Henry’s 
death the identical sentiment is expressed laudando precipere to Charles™ 
and, after Charles’ coronation, it is repeated of young Charles.* Again 


*% Tt seems hardly necessary to point out the conventional sentiment of this speech; it 
can be paralleled in Gilbert of Tourvais, Coluccio Salutati, Leon Batista Alberti, and in 
many passages elsewhere on the differences between king and tyrant. See A. H. Gilbert, 
Machiavelli’s Prince and Its Forerunners (Durham, N. C., 1938), pp. 226-228 and passim. 
Cf. also The Masque of Beautie, 36-38. 


* Whilst w* care you striue to please, 


In yo" giuing his cares ease, 
And labors; 
And by being longe the ayde 
Of the Empire, make afraide 
ill neighbours. 
(The Gypsies M etamor phos’d, 387-392) 
Let him approve his young increasing Charles 
A loyall Sonne: and take him long to be 
An aid, before he be a Successor. 
(The King’s Entertainment at Welbeck, 336-338) 
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in The Masque of Augurs, Charles, like Henry before him, is represente; 
as offering devotion and obedience to his kingly father; for Apollo te\\s 
James that Jove has established a college of tuneful augurs with Charl: 
as their president so that their 

divining skill 

shall waite thee still, 

And be the Heralds of his [Jove’s] highest will. 

(328-330) 


The statement that Charles does “‘by his Fathers light his courses run" 
(423) and the final conception in The Masque of Augurs of the relation. 
ship between Jove and Apollo express the same idea, the idea implicit 
in James’ writing Basilikon Doron. Or His Maiesties Instrvctions to Hi; 
Dearest Sonne. In fact, he who reads the Basilikon Doron and Jonson’: 
masques will notice similarities in sentiment and in emphasis.”* Perhaps, 
because of this resemblance, one might question Jonson’s sincerity. But 
I see no reason to do so unless one is to question his sincerity in repeating 
any conventional maxim that James had also reaffirmed. The King had 
been moulded by Buchanan’s desire to indoctrinate his pupil with lessons 
drawn from Roman and modern history,?’ and James was undoubtedly 
familiar with some, at least, of the many imstitutiones included in his 
library both by gift and by purchase.** Drawn from a corpus of works 
on moral and political philosophy, from Cicero’s Offices as well as Zgidius’ 
De Regimine Principum, James’ treatise was the text nearest to Jonson 
in time and place, a text that was probably known to most thoughtfu! 
men of the early seventeenth century. It would have been surprising if 
Jonson had not read James’ text and found it congenial.?® The Basilikon 
Doron, for example, began with the conventional statement that “he 
cannot be thought worthy to rule and command others, that cannot rule 
and dantone his owne proper affections and vnreasonable appetities.’” 

% See The Haddington Masque in particular; e.g., the speech glossed by the passage 
quoted above, p. 457. 

27 See, for example, how James reshaped for Henry in Basilikron Doron the advice he hai 
been given by Buchanan in the latter’s Rervm Scoticarum Historia. T. W. Baldwin, Willian 
Shakspere’s Small Latine and Lesse Greeke (Urbana, 1944), 1, 554-555). 

28 See G. F. Warner, “The Library of James IV,” Miscellany of the Scottish History 
Society, 1 (Edinburgh, 1893), xi-lxxv. Notice, for example, Pierre Lorich’s De Institution: 
Principis Loci Communes (Ixv). Of institutiones and similar works I note those by the follow- 
ing authors: Daniel d’Ange or Jean du Tillet (xxxiii), Budé (xli, liv). Heresbach (xviii), 
Chelidonius (1, lvi), Castiglione (lii, lvii), Osorius (Ivi), Guevara (lvi), Maugin (lvii), 
Synasius (lvii), Joannes Ferrarius (Iviii), Agapetus (Ixi), Elyot (Ixvi), and Sebastian For 
Morzillo (Ixix). Note also the inclusion of Xenophon’s Cyropadia and works by Isocrates, 
Plato, etc. 29 See above, n. 21, and below, p. 468 on Jonson’s ars poelica. 

3° The Workes of the Most High and Mighty Prince, Iames . . . Published by James, Bisho) 
of Winton . . . (London, 1616), p. 148. 
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The sentiment is repeated by the chorus in The Masque of Augurs that 


speaks of Charles as one whom James will see 





triumphing over all 
Both foes and vices, 
(426-426) 


and the basic invention of Pleasure Reconciled to Virtue inculcates a con- 
_gruent Stoical maxim. Charles comes from and returns to the hill of 
‘knowledge, where he will ‘“‘aduance w“ labour” and look down on “tri- 
" umphed Chaunce.”’ In Knowledge Virtue sits, and the Prince is exhorted 
to win and make virtue his own since 


tis only she, can make you great, 
: though place, here, make you known. 
(347-348) 


As we might expect of works written, like the Entertainment, /audando 
precipere, with considerations of audience and participants in mind, the 
/ appearance of a crown prince ina performance before his father affects the 
_ inventions and the congruent precepts of both Masque and Barriers. 
The description of the hill of knowledge in Pleasure Reconciled to 
’ Virtue should also be kept in mind when one considers the many passages 
in the masques that speak of the great fame of James. As the speech in- 
‘troducing Oberon ended by saying that the purpose of Oberon-Henry’s 
devotion to James was to live 


3 
4 





Sustayn’d in forme, fame, and felicitie, 
From the rage of fortune, or the feare to die, 
(333-334) 


'so, it should be remembered, virtuous fame is above the mutability of 
‘the world and is, in the tradition of works de regimine principum, the 
‘good king’s reward. Thus Jonson, in searching for an invention fit for 
‘the Queen and her Ladies, “‘chose the Argument, to be, A Celebration of 
honorable, & true Fame, bred out of Vertue’ (The Masque of Queens, 6-7). 
That is, the sense of the invention is in part a panegyrical exhortation to 


| discipline oneself by the rule of the ideal prince; for honorable and true 


| fame, like the common good, results from the actions of the good ruler: 


The reward of the excellent king, which he should expect for his just acts from 
those whom he rules, is glory alone, and becoming honor, which, after it has been 


_ sung by a multitude of men and by diverse peoples, first increases to rumor and 
| then grows to that fame which Homer thought never would be abolished. 


* Cf. the lines on the opening of the hill (218-235). 
® Franciscus Patricius Senensis, De Regno et Regis Institutione. 9.19, trans. by A. H. 
Gilbert, op. cit., p. 230. Cf. the concluding lines of The Masque of Augurs: 
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Spoken by high and low, by English, Welsh, and Irish, the many pas. 
sages that point out James’ exalted position and blessed fame parallel! this 
precept of Patricius, a precept also found in Aquinas, A®gidius, and 
others;* witness Castiglione’s description of the position of the good king: 


Both good and wise ought a man to suppose a kinge maye be, of a noble progenie, 
inclined to vertue of hys owne naturall motion, and throughe the famous memo. 
rye of his auncestoures, and brought up in good condicions. And though he be 
not of an other kind then man . . . yet yf he be helped forwarde with the instruc. 
tions, bringinge up, and art of the Courtier, whom these Lords have facioned s 
wise and good, he shall be moste wise, moste continent, most temperate, moste 
manlye, and moste juste, full of liberalitie, majestie, holynesse, and mercye: 
finallye he shall be moste glorious and most deerlye beloved both to God and 
manne: throughe whose grace he shall atteine unto that heroicall and noble 
vertue, that shall make him passe the boundes of the nature of manne, and shal! 
rather be called a Demy God, then a manne mortall.* 


In Jonson’s masques, the “knowing King” is thus honored by a Fame 
that 
doth nourish the renowne of Kings, 
And keepes that fayre, which envie would blot out. 
(News from the New World, 381-382) 
Looke, looke alreadie where I am 
bright Fame, 
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The knowing King, 
And make the musicke here, 
t. With yours on earth the same.* 
Baa - (News from the New World, 365-373) 
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The swelling choruses of praise in the majority of the spectacles may, 
moreover, be considered as agreeing with dicta that point out in works 
de regimine principum how the good king is protected by the love of his 
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Sing then his fame, through all the orbes; in even 
Proportions, rising still, from Earth to Heaven: 
And of the lasting of it leave to doubt, 
The power of time shall never put that out. (466-469) 
33 See A. H. Gilbert, Machiavelli’s Prince, pp. 228-230. 
% The Book of the Courtier from the Italian of Count Baldassare Castiglione: Done inlo 
English by Sir Thomas Hoby, ed. Walter Raleigh (London, 1900), pp. 313-314. 
3 See particularly Gypsies M etamor phos’d, 1413-1442 (only virtue is “aboue yo® blood”; 
it will be allied to Fame, but “that Contemn’d, both are neglected things’’) ; the description 
of the scene at Fenchurch (“At Fen-Church,” 18-23), and The Entertainment at Highgate, 


206-208. 
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people and is successful in achieving unanimity;* and such choruses 
also fit the actions of loyal subjects, who should further the loving una- 
nimity that is the just due of 
That King whose love it is, to be your Parent! 
Whose Office, and whose Charge, to be your Pastor! 
Whose single watch, defendeth all your sleepes! 
Whose labours, are your rests! whose thoughts and cares, 
Breed your delights! whose bus’nesse, all your leasures! 
A Prince, that’s Law 
Unto himselfe! Is good, for goodnesse-sake; 
And so becomes the Rule unto his Subjects! 
That studies not to seeme, or to show great, 
But be! Not drest for others eyes, and eares, 
With Vizors, and false rumours; but makes Fame 
Wait on his Actions, and thence speake his Name! 
(The King’s Entertainment at Welbeck, 
296-300, 320-326) 


A good king, of course, shows his beneficence by a prosperous realm 
and a thorough discipline in matters of war and peace. Consequently 
when Henry is told that “ciuill arts the martiall must precede,’’*? Jonson 
is obviously writing in the spirit of works that give advice to rulers. Just 
as “seking peace alwayes” was one of the blessings attributed to Eliza- 


beth,** just as James had been met at Edinburgh in 1579 by Peace, 
Justice, Plenty, and Policie,*® so in Jonson’s spectacles when James is 
praised as one whose peace is the envy of the world, the principle incul- 
cated is congruent with the aim of works de regimine principum. 

In the years when good men ruled, he will see the prince secure in the midst of 
secure citizens; the world overflowing with peace and justice . . . nobility and 
virtue respected; he will see everybody quiet and good.* 


% Gilbert, Machiavelli’s Prince, p. 226 and ‘passim. Cf. below, nm. 41, and Jonson’s 
frequent linking of James and the Golden Age; e.g., A Part of the King’s Entertainment, ‘In 
the Strand,” 744-763; “At Fen-Church,” 309-318; A Panegyre on the King’s Opening of 
Parliament, 155-163; the central device of The Golden Age Restored, of The Vision of De- 
light; or the unanimity and affection expressed throughout, ¢.g., The Irish Masque at Court. 

7 Prince Henries Barriers, 212. The pertinence of this advice is obvious when one remem- 
bers Henry’s fondness for the exercise of arms. See also such sententia as 

He that in deedes of Armes obeyes his blood 
Doth often tempt his destinie beyond good. (407-408) 

38 Nichols, Progresses, 1, 47; see above, n. 11 and 12; also Nichols, 1, 397-398, 400-406. 

%® Robert Withington, English Pageantry, 1 (Cambridge, 1918), 212-213; Withington’s 
source is Documents Relative to the Receptions at Edinburgh of the Kings and Queens of Scot- 
land (Bannatyne Club, Edinburgh, 1822), pp. 30 ff. 

“ Machiavelli The Prince and Other Works, trans. and ed. A. H. Gilbert (Chicago, 1941), 
p. 278. See also Machiavelli’s Prince and its Forerunners, pp. 222-230. 
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Praise of peace and the conventional maxim that the good king, in con- 
trast with the tyrant, teaches by his example, by the “‘sweetnesse of his 
sway” are frequently linked in Jonson’s courtly entertainments.“! He 
echoes such sentiments from the time of his first spectacle: sometimes in 
the central device of the performance (Part of the King’s Entertainment, 
Time Vindicated); sometimes in such a direct phrase as “‘king, and priest 
of peace” (Hymenai, 92); sometimes in the kernel of a central speech 
(The Gypsies Metamorphos’d, 316-351, The Haddington Masque, 206- 


Looke on this state; and if you yet not know, 
What Crowne there shines, whose Scepter here doth grow; 
Thinke on thy lou’d AZneas; and what name, 
Maro, the golden trumpet of his fame, 
Gaue him, read thou in this. A Prince, that drawes 
By, example more, then others doe by lawes: 
That is so iust to his great act, and thought, 
To doe, not what Kings may, but what Kings ought, 
Who, out of pietie, vnto peace, is vow’d; 
To spare his subiects, yet to quell the proud, 
And dares esteeme it the first fortitude, 
To haue his passions, foes at home, subdued. 
(The Haddington Masque, 212-223) 


Compare The Masque of Oberon, 344-357; The Masque of Queens, 432-445; Part of the King's 
Entertainment, 589-600, 724-735; News from the New World, 303-317; The Gypsies M eta- 
mor phos’d, 322-328; Time Vindicated, 275-286; Part of the King’s Entertainment, 760-763; 
The Entertainment at Highgate, 12, 165-167, 270-275; Hymenai, 91-94. Note particularly 
that in Hymenai, after the vices Contention, Envy, Grief, Deceit, Fear, and Jealousy have 
gone and the virtues Peace, Love, Faith, and Bliss appear, the principle of the “mystical 
body” is applied to James and his peace: 
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Now moue vnited, and, in gate, 

As you (in paires) doe front the state, 
With gratefull honors, thanke his grace 
That hath so glorified the place: 

And as, in circle, you depart 

Link’d hand in hand; so, heart in heart, 
May all those bodies still remayne 
Whom he (with so much sacred payne) 
No lesse hath bound within his realmes 
Then they are with the Oceans streams. 
Long may his Vnion find increase 

As he, to ours, hath deign’d his peace. (419-430) 


Cf. The Entertainment of the Two Kings at Theobalds, wherein the kings are greeted by Law, 
Justice, and Peace, and the ending of Pans A ninversarie. Note, too, that praise of peace and 
the good king’s triumph over vices or passions rather than foes, as expressed in The Had- 
dington Masque, appears frequently; e.g., Time Vindicated, 527-535; and the last remark 
that Jonson makes through his courtly entertainments, Love’s Welcome at Bolsover, 177- 
187. For other related passages, see, above and below. 
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235). As early as James’ coronation, Jonson had counseled the king to 
spread peace by the marriage of his offspring: 


And from this branch, may thousand branches more 
Shoote o’er the maine, and knit with euery shore 
In bonds of marriage, kindred, and increase; 
And stile this land, the nauill of their peace. 
(Part of the King’s Entertainment, 346-349) 


And after the failure of the Spanish match, Jonson continues to celebrate 
this objective of all good rulers: 


And may thy subiects hearts be all one flame, 
Whilst thou dost keep the earth in firme estate, 
And ’mongst the winds, do’st suffer no debate, 
But both at Sea, and Land, our powers increase, 
With health, and all the golden gifts of Peace.* 


By praising peace, however, Jonson does not advocate Erasmus’ belief 
that all wars are unnecessary. As Prince Henry, for example, is reminded 
that the circumstances of ancient chivalry are gone and that 


His arts must be to gouerne, and giue lawes 
To peace no lesse then armes. 
(Prince Henries Barriers, 175-176) 
so James is praised as one who has 


territories store, 
Both by sea and by land, and were born, S', to more, 
W* you, like a Lord and a Prince of yo" peace, 
Content w* yo" hauingis, despise to increase. 
(Gypsies Metamor phos’d, 283-286) 


But Henry is told that in time of peace the ruler should prepare for war 
so that “armes defensive” may ‘‘a safe peace maintayne” (Prince Henries 
Barriers, 200-217) ,“ and Jonson’s position throughout his courtly spec- 
tacles is simply that peace should be preserved 


Till forraine malice, or vnnatural spight 
(Which Fates auert) should force her from her right. 
(“A Panegyre,” 29-30) 


As the many chapters de bello suscipiendo indicate, the good ruler, in 
contrast with the tyrant, enters upon no war lightly; the just war, 


Cf. The Entertainment of the King and Queen at Theobalds, 59-72. 

8 These are the concluding lines to both Neptune’s Triumph and The Fortunate Isles. 

“i See also The Gypsies Metamor phos’d, 390-392. 

“Cf. Part of the King’s Entertainment, 86-100; Prince Henries Barriers, 82-107, 407- 
408; Neptune’s Triumph, 508-513. . 
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however, is the necessary one. Thus, in The Masque of Augurs, for ex- 
ample, Jonson’s prophecies that James will “controle the course of 
things” and that his peace will continue, should be considered in the light 
of lines that immediateiy follow this predicition. The king’s peace wil! 
control the course of things 
as now they be, 
With tumult carried. 


1622 was the third year after the Bohemian revolt; the first, after Spain’s 
truce with Holland had ended. And James is told that he will 


live free 
From hatred, faction, or the feare 
To blast the Olive thou dost weare. (386-388) 


The lines here, as elsewhere in Jonson’s courtly entertainments, simply 
praise peace, express the hope that war will not be necessary, but recog- 
nize the possibility—grievous to a good king—of there being one.“ Jon- 
son’s position parallels that of Aquinas, Clichtoveus, Castiglione, and 
others.*” 


III 


The purpose of Jonson’s spectacles, however, is clarified not simply by 
the rhetorical tradition of the Entertainment or by his own attitude to- 
ward the divine right of kings. It is elucidated also by Jonson’s exalted 
poetic credo. He had, in particular, made his own the Renaissance doc- 
trine that the true poet was the learned, virtuous man whose function 
was to safeguard society and that poetry should, therefore, be protected 
by the center of society, the court.** If once true poets become the care 


“ The Masque of Augurs is used as an example because of the fact that it has been con- 
sidered “une peu de baume sur les blesseurs du malheureaux monarque”’: 

Le ballet n’es, d’un bout a l’autre, qu’une apologie de la politique pacifique, et les Augures 

aveuglés par la flatterie ou éblouis par les doublons de Gondomar, ne recueillent que des 

présages heureux. 
Paul Reyher, Les Masque Anglais (Paris, 1909), p. 295; cf. Mary Sullivan, Court Masques of 
James I (N. Y., 1913), 128-130, 167. 

‘7 See Gilbert, Machiavelli’s Prince and Its Forerunners, pp. 70-76, 222-230; cf. “Ther- 
fore ought Princis to make their people warlyk, not for a greedie desire to rule, but to de- 
fende themselves the better and their owne people, from whoso woulde attempt to bringe 
them in bondage, or to do them wrong in any point. Or els to drive out Tirans, and to gov- 
ern the people well, that were yll handled.” The Courtier, pp. 318-319. 

‘* This doctrine appears so frequently in Jonson’s writings that it seems almost needless 
to document it here. See my “The Purpose and the Technique of Jonson’s Poetaster,” Stud. 
Phil., x11 (1945), 225-252. Note, too, how the conception underlying gloss ¢ of Love Freed 
is applied to the court; i.¢., the Muses’ priests aid Love, without whom all would be Chaos, 
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of princes, nothing can produce more glory or immortality for a reign 
(“Address to Prince Henry,” The Masque of Queens), nothing can 
serve Honor and Virtue more in aiding Love to combat the Chaos arising 
from Ignorance and Folly (Love Freed from Ignorance and Folly, gloss a 
and ¢, ll. 27-30).** Nowhere than at the court should there be more com- 
pletely embodied neo-Platonic ideas of Love and Beauty (e.g., The 
Masque of Blacknesse, The Masque of Beautie) or Stoic ideas of Virtue 
(e.g., Pleasure Reconciled to Virtue). ‘‘A vertuous Court a world to vertue 
drawes” (Cynthia’s Revels, v, xi, 173). To dismiss or condone panegyrical 
passages in the masques is, I suggest, to ignore indications of Jonson’s 
purpose. 

The union of Jonson’s poetic credo with the rhetorical tradition of the 
Entertainment, as well as an approach to what I believe to be the correct 
interpretation of the individual courtly spectacles, can be well illustrated 
by examining the basic invention of The Masque of Augurs. Even when 
this masque has not been singled out as a glaring example of flattery, it 
has been criticized as lacking unity or as being essentially a vehicle for 
the display of its author’s erudition.®® Its basic invention is centered in 
the appearance of Apollo, and the doctrine to be inculcated is related to 
neo-Platonic concepts developed in Jonson’s first two masques, The 





in unraveling the riddle of Ignorance, the riddle being a repetition of the maxim stated in 
the line quoted from Cynthia’s Revels: 

Britayne’s the world, the world without. 

The King’s the eye, as we do call 

The sunne the eye of this great all. 

And is the light and treasure too; 

For ’tis his wisdome all doth doo. 

Which still is fixed in his brest. 

Yet still doth moue to guide the rest. 

The Contraries which Time till now 

Nor Fate knew where to ioyne, or how, 

Are maiestie, and Love; which there, 

And no where els, haue their true sphear. (285-295) 


See also Heroic Virtue’s description of the House of Fame (The Masque of Queens, 384-389) ; 
Prince Henries Barriers, 101-106; The Golden Age Restored, 113 ff.; The Masque of Beautie, 
137-148. Cf. The Vision of Delight, 9-12. 

* This doctrine without the emphasis on poetry Jonson had inculcated in his first two 
masques; see Gordon, op. cit., 131-132, where similar passages about Love’s rise from Chaos 
are pointed out in Ficino, Boccaccio, Conti, and Giraldi. As Gordon points out, the idea 
can be paralleled in Latin and vernacular literature throughout the Renaissance. See, how- 
ever, the note immediately preceding, as well as the discussion on the central device of The 
Masque of Augurs. 

%® Herford, Ben Jonson, 1, 317-319; and for a somewhat harsher judgment, see Maurice 
Castelain, Ben Jonson. L’Homme et I’Guvre (Paris, 1907), p. 726. Cf. above n. 46, for 
Reyher’s comment. 
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470 Jonson’s Courtly Spectacles 


Masque of Blacknesse 2nd The Masque of Beautie. But the sun does not 
appear in The Masque of Augurs simply as the formal cause of beauty. In 
accordance with conventional Renaissance interpretations of classic 
myth, Apollo, as the sun, here represents the power that can disperse 
all obscurity and dullness in human affairs.“ To the court and to James, 
the center of the court, Apollo consequently addresses himself after his 
appearance has frightened away the absurdities just represented by the 
figures of the antimasque. 


It is no dreame, you all doe wake, and see; 

Behold, who comes! far-shooting Phoebus, he 

That can both hurt, and heale; and with his voyce 

Rear Townes, and make societies rejoyce ; 

That taught the Muses all their harmonie, 

And men the tunefull Art of Augurie. 

Apollo stoopes: and, when a God descends, 

May Mortalls thinke, he hath no vulgar ends. (276-283)* 


The dispersal or overthrow of the antimasque figures, a device Jonson 
generally utilizes, is similar to the basic conception of many earlier 
courtly entertainments wherein, from the days of Lydgate, the virtues 
triumphed over the vices.* But beneath Jonson’s use of this obvious de- 


51 Notice, for example, portions of the treatment of Apollo in Charles Stephanus’ popu- 
lar compendium of knowledge, the Dictionarium Historicum, Geographicum, Poeticum 
(1553, 1561, 1567, etc.): 

Et Plato in Cratylo, vbi nominis rationem perquirit, quae ad quatuor facultates illius 

extenditur ad musicam, diuinationem, medicinam, peritiamque mittendarum sagittarum, 

Apollinem, nunc quia non plures sint, nunc a soluendo, r‘inc a mittendo, nunc a rerum 

simplicitate dictum contendit, quae Soli conueniunt omnia ac nulli praeterea. Quid enim 

veritatem magis aperit quam Sol, & omnem tenebrarum caliginem ex humanis rebus 

dispescit? 
The ending of this interpretation of the Apollo myth, which is taken almost verbatim from 
Conti’s Mythologie, another very popular compilation, agrees with Jonson’s conception of 
the sun as being the “most formall cause of all dames beautie” (The Masque of Blacknesse, 
141-142), a statement in turn paralleled by, for example, Ficino’s discussion of Sensible 
Beauty; “Lo essere suo formale & essentiale é in essi colori dalla luce del sole visible illumi- 
nati, cosi come sono illuminate le Idee dalla luce di quel primo inuisibile sole.”” Gordon, op. 
cit., 140. 

2 For the appearance of these various functions of Apollo in interpretations of classic 
myth current during the Renaissance, see the passage from Charles Stephanus quoted in 
the preceding note as well as the following passage from the Dictionarium: 

Fertur accepisse citharam a Mercurio: & postea Musis praefuisse. ... Ile muros & 

Troiae, adiuuante Neptuno, Laomedonti regi aedificauit. Medicinae vsum primus intu- 

lisse, & propterea deitatem meruisse dicitur. Author est carminis & Musices: quapropter 

poetae praecipuum sibi numen faciunt... . 

53 See Enid Welsford, The Court Masque (Cambridge, 1927), Chap. m1, “The Later 
Middle Ages: the Literary and Aesthetic Development of the Momerie,” pp. 50, 52-64, 70, 
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Ernest William Talbert 471 


vice lie his belief in the necessity of distinguishing between the true poet 
and the rimer and his concomitant belief that the true poet, like the king, 
is a rare guardian of society. By his poetic masques, or by the later com- 
bination of antimasque and main masque, Jonson as vatic poet continu- 
ally attacked pseudo-learning, barbarism, the failure of society to discern 
and be moulded by true poets, indeed all abuses that might arise from an 
undisciplined scale of values.® Thus in the antimasque of The Masque of 
Augurs there is incidental satire on situations at court; but by Notch, 
Slug, Vangoose, Urson, the bears, and the “‘gentlewomen,” Jonson is pri- 
marily satirizing undisciplined practitioners of the Muses’ art—the 
foolish though well-meant as well as the ignorant, vain, and perverse. 
When the antimasque ends with Vangoose’s ‘‘perplex’d Dance of straying, 


_ and deform’d Pilgrims, taking seuerall pathes,”’ Jonson’s invention passes 


from satire of perverse artistic appentencies to a representation of the 





74. Cf. The Masque of Queens, wh:rein the Hags, “faythfull Opposites To Fame and Glory” 
are bound and led captive before the wheels of Fame’s chariot; also Love Freed, Love Re- 


stored, Mercury Vindicated, The Golden A ge Restored, The Vision of Delight, Pleasure Recon- 
_ ciled to Virtue, Time Vindicated, and Chloridia. Cf. H ymenai, 109-160. 


4 See, e.g., Justice Clement’s defense of poetry, the epilogue to The New Inn, and the 
passage in Discoveries, p. 123, where occurs the sentence “‘solus Rex, aut Poeta, non quotannis 
nascitur, which is also quoted at the end of “A Panegyre on the Happie Entrance of Iames 
... to... Parliament.” 

% Underlying Jonson’s censures is his fundamental ienet that the true poet must be dis- 


tinguished from the “rimer” (preface to Volpone, 1-43; Poetaster, 1, ii, 231-256; Dis- 


coveries, pp. 33, 35, and particularly 17; The Fortunate Isles, 292-299; above, n. 54). Con- 
sequently an attack might seem to be concerned almost solely with personalities, as in 
Time Vindicated, wherein Jonson was thought to be attacking Wither. State Papers. Do- 
mestic. James I, 1619-1623 (London, 1858), p. 483. But Jonson’s attack was much more 
comprehensive; indeed, it illustrates well the social and political implications of his ars 


_ poetica, for he was attacking not an individual, primarily, but all satirists and readers who 


fail to understand or to preserve the distinction between liberty and license. Notice, for ex- 
ample, Jonson’s attacks on the foolishly curious in Neptune’s Triumph, 245-255, 292-297, in 


_ News from the New World, and throughout The Staple of News. For an amusing enumeration 
_ of the ridiculously undisciplined, see the long song on the devil’s banquet in The Gypsies 
_ Meamorphos’d, 1062-1137. But notice, too, the precepts, for example, on true gentility in 
_ The Gypsies Metamor phos’d, 621-627. Cf. the attack on imposters, from whom the true 


king provides protection in Mercury Vindicated ; the attack on witless lovers in Lovers Made 


_ Men, with which should be considered Jonson’s neo-Platonic concepts of Love and Beauty, 
_ and, for that matter, a great deal of the material in his The New Inn; the attack on the 
_ Rosicrucians in The Fortunate Isles; on covetousness masquerading as virtue in Love Re- 
_ stored, wherein Mammon is sent packing with precepts on liberality; his ridicule of the 
_ superstitions of midwives and nurses in An Entertainment at the Blackfriars ; etc. And note 


the sententia with which the masques are sprinkled. The Masque of Blacknesse, 129-130; 
Hymenai, 920-921; Prince Henries Barriers, 407-408; Love Freed, 63-64; The Golden Age 


_ Restored, 102-103; The Gypsies Metamor phos’d, 1469-1470. 


% This he does through the Groom, passim, e.g., 34-40. 
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472 Jonson’s Courtly Spectacles 


absurdities of perverse appentencies in general and thus strikes the note 
whereby the basic device of Apollo’s appearance is keyed to its presenta- 
tion at court. Apollo, the far-shooting one who can both hurt and hea! 
and who “taught the Muses all their harmonie,’”’ disperses the absurd 
transgressors of his art, and, descending, shows his offspring where 
James sits and smiles “To see the erring mazes of mankinde’”’ (318). 
Thus the words of augury state that confusion and tumult will resolve 
before the wise and virtuous king. Quite fittingly, therefore, is the king 
who follows conventional precepts of works de regimine principum hon- 
ored by Apollo throughout the Main Masque. As one who encourages 
art, learning, and poetry, which in Jonson’s credo build and perpetuate 
virtue (265-274, 315-319, 404-405), he is addressed by the god that pre- 
sides over the Muses. As one who strives for peace, who enters only upon 
a just war,®* he is addressed by the god that can both “hurt, and heal.” 
As the foundation of the realm and the cause of his subjects’ happiness 
(456-460). he is addressed by the god who rears towns and makes socie- 
ties rejoice. As one whose reward is not earthly but is a god-like fame 
(390-391, 412-417, 466-469), he is addressed by the god who, presiding 
over augury, fortells the success of the virtuous king. Concurrently, with 
their dances interpreted by song, the great persons of the realm express 
an appropriate love and devotion for the ruler whose fame will be that 
of all good princes. 

When the sense and voice of the basic invention are kept in mind, one 
can see that the masque is unified; for Apollo presides over the entire 
spectacle exhibited at the court, at the place where all darkness and 
confusion should disappear and, in the tradition of the panegyric, does 
disappear. When the sense and voice of the invention are kept in mind, 
one can also see that the learned details of the masque and of the close- 
packed Latin glosses are the result of something more than mere ped- 
antry; for few took as seriously as did Jonson the high purpose of the 


. poet who should be “‘. . . y* kind of artificer, to whose worke is requir’d 


so much exactnesse, as indifferency is not tolerable.’’®* As the Renaissance 


57 Notice that in Time Vindicated, which likewise has an antimasque concerned primarily 
with Jonson’s ars poetica, the sense also passes over to a general social and political one 
(e.g., 136-291). Cf. Jonson’s statement in Pleasure Reconciled to Virtue: 

all actions of mankind 
are but a Laborinth, or maze. (261-262) 

58 Above, p. 467. 

59 The Masque of Queens, gloss p on line 132. Cf. Daedalus’ precepts in Pleasure Recon- 
ciled to Virtue. The passage explains very well Jonson’s belief that “Samuel Daniel was 
a good honest Man . . . bot no poet” (“Conversations with Drummond,” 23-24; see also 
The Forest, x11, 68-69); for Daniel wrote about the masque in his preface to Tethys Festi- 
val: “And for these figures of mine, if they come not drawn in all proportions to the life 
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artist valued the performance of a difficult technicality per se, so with 
his “‘antiquitie,” Jonson achieved a careful ornamentation befitting not 
only the noble audience and participants but also the vatic poet with his 
“high, and heartie inuentions” that inculcated sound doctrine at the 
center of the body politic. I suggest, consequently, that if Jonson’s 
courtly entertainments are to be interpreted in accordance with his own 
words, if his purpose and his long preoccupation with the genre are to be 
fully understood, the critic should examine carefully the voice and sense 
of each masque. And the voice of Jonson’s courtly spectacle, I submit, is 
that of the panegyric /audando precipere; the sense, that of precepts de 
regimine principum enlarged by the ethical-poetical credo of a staunch 
Renaissance humanist. 
ERNEST WILLIAM TALBERT 
Duke University 





of antiquity (from whose Tyrannie, I see no reason why we may not emancipate our inven- 
tions...) yet I know them such as were proper to the busines, and discharged those 
parts for which they serued, with as good correspondencie, as our appointed limitations 
would permit. 

“But in these things wherein the onely life consists in shew; the arts and inuention of the 
Architect giues the greatest grace, and is of most importance: ours, the least part and of 
least note in the time of the performance thereof; and therfeore haue I interserted the de- 
scription of the artificiall part, which only speaks M. Inago Jones.” Complete Works of 
Samuel Daniel, ed. A. B. Grosart, 11 (1885), 307. 
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XXVI 
THE “URBS ZTERNA” IN PARADISE REGAINED 


HE classical conception of the “urbs zterna,”’ voiced by a long line 

of Rome’s poets and orators, is an element in Milton’s Paradise 
Regained which deserves recognition particularly since it serves to bring 
to light the strong possibility that in composing Paradise Regained Mi\- 
ton may have levied on the poetry of the Roman panegyrist Claudianus 
(fl. 400 a.p.).! 

Satan’s temptations of Christ proceed, as is well known, from the sim- 
plest allurement, the satisfaction of physical appetite, to the highest and 
most subtle offer: glory and fame. Fully aware that Christ’s thoughts con- 
cern his mission on earth, Satan offers to Christ the kingdoms on earth, 
ostensibly to provide Christ with experience towards accomplishing his 
mission, but actually, of course, to beguile Christ’s thirst for fame, that 
“last infirmity of noble mind.” Through empire, Satan insinuates, Christ 
may be able to free Israel from bondage; but Christ spurns the offer, de- 
claring that God has his own plan for Israel’s ransom. In Book rv, Satan, 
unperturbed and still resourceful in wiles, offers the greater gift of em- 
pire, Rome, which Christ also refuses but not until Satan is given the 
opportunity to proclaim in a lengthy speech the august, enduring, and 
universal grandeur of Rome. Satan, in short, is giving expression to the 
classical conception, widely current in Latin literature from the end of 
the republican period, of the “urbs eterna.” In the light of this concep- 
tion, the temptation experience takes on added significance. 

Two forces, political and religious, shaped the literary tradition. The 
bonds of Rome’s empire were weakening, and as a consequence, the 
poetic celebrations of Rome’s imperial grandeur were, in reality, elegies 
for a departed past. The Goths had appeared within the borders. A 
rival capital on the Bosphorus threatened the empire’s center in Rome. 
Finally, a new religion had appeared to supplant the old gods. On the 
other hand, however, the popular belief in the assurance stated in three 
different passages of the Sibylline oracles that Augustus would succeed 
in establishing in his dynasty the perpetuity of the empire, was a second 
source of inspiration rather more forward-looking than retrospective, 
less elegiac and more hopeful; certainly Virgil’s great claim of Rome’s 
eternity enlarges on the later inspiration.? 


1 For an introduction to Claudian, see Eleanor Shipley Duckett, Latin Writers of the Fifth 
Century (New York: Holt, 1930), Chap. 2, pp. 17-50. 

2 A. N. Sherwin-White, The Roman Citizenship (Oxford: Clarendon, 1939), chapters 13 
and 15 but especially p. 262. 
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Samuel Kliger 475 


Not only Rome’s pagan poets but the early Christian thinkers were 
interested intentionally to obscure the fact that Rome’s power was de- 
clining, and consequently, the Christians also sponsored the idea of the 
“urbs eterna,” blending, as we shall see, scriptural notions taken from 
the Book of Daniel with the Roman notions. 

In the subsequent history of the idea, political exigency continued to 
intervene. The accession of Charlemagne in 800 to the imperial seat was 
widely acclaimed as an act perpetuating the Roman empire.* However 
illusory the Frankish emperor’s real power, however shadowy his title 
as compared with Papal claim of supremacy, the Roman imperial idea, 
nevertheless, persisted as a result of Charlemagne’s accession. The city 
of Rome retained its symbolic importance as the center of the empire 
in the eyes of the poets. In imitation, other cities throughout the medieval 
period also became subjects of poetic encomia.‘ Briefly considered, for 
these reasons, political and religious, the conception of the “urbs 2- 
terna” remained as an effective idea throughout the middle ages. 

Since it was primarily due to Virgil as the literary interpreter of the 
Roman sentiment of the “urbs eterna” that the conception survived 
the downfaM of the Empire, we may begin our survey with the Zneid. 
To Virgil, Rome is the steward of civilization, the giver of world order, 
and it was destined, therefore, to be the universal city of peace and 
justice: 

tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento; 
hae tibi erunt artes; pacisque imponere morem, 
parcere subiectis, et debellare superbos.* 


The underlying conception, indeed, of the entire sixth book of the Aeneid 
is of Rome’s world-dominion. As Anchises tells the story of Rome’s 
founding and bares the prophecy of its glorious future, he stresses that 
he is not simply telling the story of a few stragglers from Troy but that 
he is revealing the purpose of divine creation itself in the founding of 
Rome. The Eternal City was to have universal and eternal world- 
dominion because it represented the consummation of the divine ordering 
of the world and the long process of civilizing barbarous humanity: 


* Herbert Fisher, The Mediaeval Empire, 2 vols. (London, 1898), 1, chapter 1, “The Sur- 
vival of the Imperial Idea,” James Bryce, The Holy Roman Empire (London, 1904), chap- 
ter 2, “The Roman Empire before the entrance of the Barbarians,” and passim. 

‘ William Hammer, Latin and German Encomia of Cities. University of Chicago diss.; 
privately printed (Chicago, Ill., 1937). 

§ Virgil, Aineid, v1, 851-853, ed. Greenough and Kittredge (Boston 1895), p. 184. 
“Roman, be this thy care—these thine arts—to bear dominion over the nations and to im- 
pose the law of peace, to spare the humbled and to war down the proud,” tr. J. Jackson (Ox- 
ford: Clarendon, 1921), p. 258. 





476 The “Urbs Eterna” in “Paradise Regained” 





En, huius, nate, auspiciis illa incluta Roma 
imperium terris, animos aequabit Olympo, 
Septemque una sibi muro circumdabit arces, 
felix prole virum.® 


As Anchises speaks, Rome’s empire, “imperium sine fine dedi,” from its 
western to its eastern limits, comes under his view. The picture is a bird’s- 
eye view of the “urbs eterna” in its widest geographical extension. In 
Paradise Regained, when Satan draws Christ to the western side of the 
high mountain, it is precisely such a panoramic view of the “urbs 
zterna” which he unfolds to Christ. Anchises says: 


Augustus Caesar, Divi genus, aurea condet 
saecula qui rursus Latio regnata per arva 
Saturno quondam, super et Garamantas et Indos 
; proferet imperium: iacet extra sidera tellus, 
extra anni solisque vias, ubi caelifer Atlas 

eh! axem umero torquet stellis ardentibus aptum. 
Huius in adventum iam nunc et Caspia regna 
73. | responsis horrent divom et Maeotia tellus. 

i et septemgemini turbant trepida ostia Nili.’ 





The powerful attraction exerted by the city of Rome is thus seen to be 
closely related to the imperial idea. It was even the conviction of Rome’s 
ae panegyrists that if Rome fell, so did the entire world: “Quando cadet 
ee Roma, cadet et mundus.’’ 
tat The specific phrase urbs eterna is located in Tibullus: 





Romulus zterna nondum formaverat urbis 
moenia, consorti non habitando Remo... .® 


6 v1, 781-784 (ibid., p. 181); “Look, my son, and know that under his [Romulus’] auspices 
shall glorious Rome bound her empire by earth, her pride by Olympus, and one in self, 
: circle with her battlements the seven hills, blest in a warrior race” (ibid., p. 256). 

A 7 Loc. cit. “Caesar Augustus, child of deity, who shall establish again the age of gold in 
Latium, through the fields where Saturn erewhile was king, and shall enlarge his sway past 
oe the Gramant and Indian, to the land beyond the stars, beyond the path of year and sun, 
where heaven-sustaining Atlas upholds on his shoulder the fiery-gemmed sphere. Even 
now, at dread of his coming, the Caspian realms and Maeotian land tremble to the divine | 
response, and wavering and confusion reign by the mouths of sevenfold Nile.” | 

8 [Pseudo-] Bede, Exceptiones patrum in Opera paraenetica, Migne, Patrologia latina, xcvi, i | 
col. 543; a mere glance at the indexes in Migne s.v. “Rome” will indicate the spread of this 
idea; see also Arturo Graf, Roma vella memoria e velli immaginaszioni del medio evo, 2 vols. 
(Torino, 1882), vol. 1, chapter 1. 

* Tibullus, Elegies, u, 5, 23, ed. Kirby F. Smith (New York, 1913), p. 143; “Not yet had 
Romulus traced the walls of the Eternal City wherein was no abiding for his brother Remo.” 
tr. J. Cranstoun (London, 1872), p. 60. 
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We find the phrase in Ovid: 


iam, modo quae fuerant silvae pecorumque recessus, 
urbo erat, aeternae cum pater urbis aet.'° 


Livy also emphasizes the perdurability of Rome: 


Ne istuc Iuppiter optimus maximus sirit, urbem auspicato dis auctoribus in 
aeternam conditam huic fragili et mortali corpori aequlem esse." 


Tiberius in Tacitus’ Annals suggests that grief over the death of Ger- 
manicus cease because ‘“Principes mortales, rem publicam xternam 
esse.’’!? Several late echoes of the idea are interesting. Spenser’s Ruines of 
Rome, translated from the French of Du Bellay, sounds the theme of 
“quando cadet Roma, cadet et mundus”: 


Rome living was the worlds sole ornament, 
And dead, is now the worlds sole moniment. 


Also, 


Rome was the whole world, & al the world was Rome." 


Like Livy, Spenser believes that the gods themselves ordained Rome’s 
greatness: 

Rome onely might to Rome compared bee, 

And onely Rome could make great Rome to tremble: 

So did the Gods by heavenly doome decree . . . 


Spenser’s immediate source, however, may be Stephen Hawes, who also 
acclaims Rome’s greatness while explaining Rome’s decline by stressing 
the debilitating effect of luxury on Roman civic character: 


The hugh power / honour / and noblenesse 
Of the myghty Romaynes / to whose excellence 
All the wyde worlde / so moche of gretenes 
Into theyr empyre / was in obedyent. .. .” 


%” Qvid, Fasti, 11, 71-72, ed. Sir James George Frazer (London, 1929), 1, 118; In the 
Amores, we read: “Roma triumphati dum caput orbis érat,”’ that is, Sophocles, Ennius, 
Varro, etc. shall be read “as long as Rome shall be capital of the world she triumphs 
o’er”’—meaning forever. 

" Livy, History, 28, 28, 11, Loeb Classics, ed. B. C. Foster (London, 1922), “‘the city 
built under the auspices and sanctions of the gods to last forever”; in 4,4,4, Livy thinks it 
impossible to question whether Rome was built for eternity: “Quis dubitat quin in aeter- 
nam urbe condita, in immensam crescente,”’ etc. 

2 Tacitus, Annals, u1, 6, Loeb Classics, ed. John Jackson (London, 1931), m, 530, 
“Whatever may be the fate of noble families, the state is eternal.” 

13 Spenser, “‘Ruines of Rome,”’ Complaints, ed. W. L. Renwick (London, 1928), Stanza 
29; Stanza 26. 1 Tbid., Stanza 6. 

4 Stephen Hawes, Pastime of Pleasure, EETS, orig. series, Vol. 173, ed. W. E. Mead 
(London, 1928), p. 47, ll. 1093-96. 
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478 The “Urbs Alterna” in “Paradise Regained” 


Justus Lipsius, the Continental stoic, who argued that nothing remains, 
everything changes, great nations, for example, have disappeared, says: 


Yea, even (a) Lady of all things and countries (falsely tearmed euerlasting) 
where is she? Ouerwhelmed, pulled downe, burned, ouer-flowed. 


John Stradling, Lipsius’ English translator, adds the margin note: (a) 
“Rome is meant.’”6 

Returning to the classical expressions of the idea, we find in Ammianus 
Marcellinus the specific phrase “‘urbs eterna” but of greater importance 
to the problem of Milton’s possible sources, is the bird’s-eye or wide- 
angled telescopic view of the empire which he describes. As Constantius 
Augustus enters Rome, “the home of empire and of every virtue,” 
Ammianus describes his reactions: 


Verum cum ad Traiani forum venisset, singularem sub omni caelo structuram, 
ut opinamur, etiam numinum assensione mirabilem, haerebat attonitus, per 
giganteos contextus circumferens mentem, nec relatu effabiles, nec rursus mor- 
talibus appetendos.” 


On all sides Constantius sees Rome’s magnificent fora, stadia, theatres, 
and monuments. To the Roman mind and imagination, the foundations 
of these splendid piles were dug too deeply ever to disappear. The archi- 
tectural catalogue is only one element in Satan’s description of Rome in 
Milton’s poem; what appears to be of greater importance in fixing the 
genre, so far as Paradise Regained is concerned, is the wide-angled view 
which embraces not so much architectural piles as the ethnic groups in 
the Mediterranean basin brought through Roman military prowess 
under Roman hegemony. An interesting recollection of Ammianus’ 
architectural passages may be found in the Jtinerary of Geraldus Cam- 
brensis. Viewing the ruins of Caerleon, Geraldus naturally recalls and 
evokes the picture of Rome’s majesty: 


The city was of undoubted antiquity, and handsomely built of masonry, with 
courses of bricks, by the Romans. Many vestiges of its former splendour may yet 
be seen; immense palaces, formerly ornamented with gilded roofs, in imitation 
of Roman magnificence, inasmuch as they were first raised by the Roman 


16 Justus Lipsius, Two Bookes of Constancie, Englished by Iohn Stradling (London, 
1594), ed. Rudof Kirk (New Brunswick: Rutgers University Press, 1939), Book 1, Chap. 
XVI, p. 109. 

17 Ammianus Marcellinus, Rerum Gestarum, xvi, 15 ff., Loeb Classics, ed. J. Rolfe, 1, 251; 
“but when he came to the Forum of Trajan, a construction unique under the heavens, as 
we believe, and admirable even in the unanimous opinion of the gods, he stood fast in 
amazement, turning his attention to the gigantic complex about him, beggaring description 
and never again to be imitated by mortal men.” For the specific phrase “urbs zterna,”’ see 
XVI, x, 14 and xv, vii, 1. 
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princes, and embellished with splendid buildings; a tower of prodigious size, 
remarkable hot-baths, relics of temples, and theatres, all enclosed within fine 
walls, parts of which remain standing."* 


An ode by Horace is perhaps a better indication of the stress on the 
material unification and organization of the Mediterranean basin which, 
as it is worked out in length by Claudian, suggests that Milton may have 
had Claudian’s poem in mind. In the Horatian ode, Juno foretells the 
future greatness of Rome: 


Horrenda late nomen in ultimas 
extendas oras, qua medius liquor 
secernit Europen ab Afro 

qua tumidus rigat arva Nilus.'® 


The vision of Rutilius also embraces the geographical limits of the 
empire but, again, his description is not as detailed as Claudian’s. 
Rutilius’ panegyric begins: ‘“‘Exaudi, regina tui pulcherimma mundi’”’— 
Hearken, O Queen of all the world most fair—and then continues: 


Nam solid radiis aequalia munera tendis, 
Qua circumfusus fluctuat Oceanus. 

Volvitur ipse tibi, qui continet omnia, Phoebus, 
Eque tuis ortos in tua condit equos. 

Te non flammigeris Libye tardavit harenis, 
Non armata suo reppulit Ursa gelu: 
Quantum vitales natura tetendit in axes, 
Tantum virtuti pervia terra tuae. 

Fecisti patriam diversis gentibus unam: 
Profuit invitis te dominante, capi. 

Dumque offers victis proprii consortia iuris, 
Urbem fecisti, quod prius Orbis erat.”° 


18 Geraldus Cambrensis, “Itinerary through Wales,” Historical W orks, ed. Th. Wright 
(London, 1913), p. 372. I am indebted for the reference to F. J. E. Raby, Secular Latin 
Poetry (Oxford: Clarendon, 1927), p. 325. 

19 Horace, Odes, 111, 3, ed. Chas. E. Bennett (New York: Allyn & Bacon, 1934), p. 60: 

“To far shores Rome’s feared name may post, 
From where the midland strait divides 

Our Europe from the Afric coast 

To where the Nile with swollen tides 
Overflows the wheat-fields.”’ 

2° Rutilius Namatianus, De Redit u Suo, ed. L. Mueller (Lipsiae: B. G. Teubner, 1870), 
pp. 3-4; translated by E. S. Duckett, op. cit., p. 37: 

“For like the Sun’s bright rays thine equal gifts 
Are strewn wher’er the Ocean flood recedes; 
Doth not the Sun-God, Phoebus, Lord of all, 
From Rome arisen hide in Rome his steeds? 
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The range of ideas within the genre, that is, before the interpenetration 
of Christian and Scriptural conceptions, is well shown when the expres- 
sion of Rutilius is compared with Virgil’s. Rutilius has in mind Roman ’ 
world dominion achieved through arms, but the clearer note is of an 
empire of culture and intellect, a Palladium of Mankind. In the passage 
immediately preceding the famous “tu regere imperio populis, Romane” 
of Aineid, Book v1, it is interesting that Anchises disparages all other 
glories of art, sciences, and oratory in favor of arms. The difference is 
perhaps small; in reality, it may mean simply that first things should 
come first—conquest by arms before Rome could bestow her gifts of 
civilization on the world. As the Christians re-interpreted the sentiment 
of the “urbs zxterna” the tension between the two ideas was increased, 
as we Shall see, with the result that Milton’s outlook may have been 
strongly affected. 

Claudian’s description of the ‘“‘urbs eterna” presents itself as Milton’s 
likeliest source on two counts. First, Claudian takes the bird’s-eye or 


Wai 





Hl panoramic view of Rome; second, Claudian’s design is to account not 
H only for the geographical] limits of the far-flung empire but also for the 
ite ethnological] groups included therein. Claudian offends the modern reader 
: iy with his exaggerated praise of the consul Stilicho to whom his panegyric 
Bit is addressed. At any rate, in order to praise Stilicho, Claudian declares 
g that in Stilicho, Rome has found a hero worthy of its grandeur and des- 
g tiny. He begins: 
+ A Quem populi plausu, procerum voce petebas, 
Be Ue, THN WHEE. eee diel ie ec 
, - §\ |“ “Qi iuegtpaeeeeua hic est felix bellator ubique, 
2 defensor Libyae, Rheni pacator et Histri.™ 
es | Claudian displays the range of Rome’s world-dominion resulting , 
i from Stilicho’s conquests: | 
ag Ostentare suos prisco si more labores ' 
ts et gentes cuperet vulgo monstrare subactas, | 
#1 Thee neither Libya’s flaming coast could stay, 
ee Nor Ursa daunt thee with his armour cold; 
Fe f Doth Nature’s vigour reach to the North and South? 
yt So far the earth hath felt thy spirit bold. 
H One thou hast made for all, one Fatherland, 


Fierce lords learn kindness from thy flag unfurled, 

With conquered men thou sharest thin own rule, 

j One City from what was once the world.” 

: 1 Claudian, On Stilicho’s Consulship, 11, 1 ff., Loeb Classics, ed. M. Platnauer, p. 43. 

“Behold, O Rome, the hero whose presence the cries of thy people and the voice of thy 

nobles has long demanded. . . . Behold the warrior successful in every field, the defender of 

Africa, the conqueror of Rhine and Danube.” | 
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certassent utroque pares a cardine laurus: 


res- Fe haec Alamannorum spoliis, Australibus illa 
nan ’ detior exuviis; illinc flavente Sygambri 
an caesarie, nigris hinc Mauri crinibus irent.” 
Be The praise of Stilicho continues without stint with the stress again on 
ne hice 
h Rome’s conquest of multitudinous peoples: 
er 


Proxime dis consul, tantae qui prospicis urbi, 
uld qua nihil in terris complectitur altius aether, 
cuius nec spatium visus nec corda decorem 

nec laudem vox ulla capit; quae luce metalli 
aemula vicinis fastigia conserit astris; 

quae septem scopulis zonas imitatur Olympi; 
armorum legumque parens quae fundit in omnes 
imperium primique dedit cunabula iuris. 
ns haec est exiguis quae finibus orta tetendit 

or in geminos axes parvaque a sede profecta 
1ot dispersit cum sole manus. haec obvia fatis 
the innumeras uno gereret cum tempore pugnas, 
ler Hispanas caperet, Siculas obsideret urbes 

ric et Gallum terris prosterneret, aequore Poenum, 
numquam succubuit damnis et territa nullo 
vulnere post Cannas maior Trebiamque fremebat 
et, cum iam premerent flammae murumque feriret 
hostis, in extremos aciem mittebat Hiberos 

nec stetit Oceano remisque ingressa profundum 
vincendos alio quaesivit in orbe Britannos. 

haec est in gremium victos quae sola recepit 


es- 


2 111, 14 ff., p. 43. “Should he wish in accordance with the ancient custom to display 
the picture of his labours and show to the people the tribes he has subdued, crowns of laurel 
from north and south would contend in equally matched rivalry. Here is a triumph rich 
with the spoils of the Germans, there with those of the South; here would pass the Sygam- 
bri with their yellow locks, there the black-haired Moors.” An interesting recollection of 
— Claudian’s black-haired Moors is found in a play dated 1607, entitled Caesar’s Revenge. 
Two other chracteristic ideas in the genre are revived, Rome as of divine origin and the 
provinces trembling before Rome’s power: 

“But Rome our native Country .. . 


ng 


Faire pride of Europe, Mistresse of the world, 

Cradle of virtues, nurse of true renowne, 

Whom Iove hath plac’d in top of sueven hils: 

That thou the lower worldes seaven climes might rule. 
13, Thee the proud Parthian and the cole-black Moore, 
hy The stern Tartarian, borne to manage armes, 
of Doth feare and tremble at thy Maiesty.” 

(Malone Society reprint [London, 1911}, Act 1, scene 3, leaf B2 recto.) 
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humanumque genus communi nomine fovit 
matris, non dominae ritu, civesque vocavit 
quos domuit nexuque pio loginqua revinxit. 
huius pacificis debemus moribus omnes, 
quos veluti patriis regionibus utitur hospes; 
quo sedem mutare licet ;* 


Thus it becomes clear that the Roman conception of the “‘urbs e- 
terna”’ provides Milton’s literary milieu. Substitute for Claudian’s open- 
ing gambit, ‘“Behold, O Rome,” Satan’s first words to Christ and the 
impression becomes overpowering: 


And now the Tempter thus his silence broke:— 
‘The city which thou seest no other deem 

Than great and glorious Rome, Queen of the Earth 
So far renowned, and with the spoils enriched 

Of nations!“ 


There follows the description of Rome’s architectural triumphs: 


There the Capitol thou seest, 
Above the rest lifting his stately head 
On the Tarpeian rock, her citadel 
Impregnable; and ther Mount Palatine, 
The imperial palace, compass huge, and high 
The structure, skill of noblest architects, 
With gilded battlements, conspicuous far, 
Turrets, and terraces, and glittering spires.* 


33 111, 130 ll., pp.53-54. “Consul, all but peer of the gods, protector of a city greater than 
any upon earth the air encompasseth, whose amplitude no eye can measure, whose beauty 
no imagination can picture , whose praise no voice can sound, who raises a golden head amid 
the neighbouring stars and with her seven hills imitates the seaven regions of heaven, 
mother of arms and of law, who extends her sway o’er all the earth and was the earliest 
cradle of justice, this is the city which, sprung from humble beginnings, has stretched to 
either pole, and from one small place extended its power so as to be co-terminous with the 
sun’s light. Open to the blows of fate while at one and the same time she fought a thousand 
battles, conquered Spain, laid seige to the cities of Sicily, subdued Gaul by land and 
Carthage by sea, never did she yield to her losses nor show fear at any blow, but rose to 
greater heights of courage after the disasters of Cannae and Trebia, and, while the enemy’s 
fire threatened her, and her foe smote upon her walls, sent an army against the further 
Tberians. Nor did Ocean bar her way; launching upon the deep, she sought in another world 
for Britons to be vanquished.’Tis she alone who has received the conquered into her bosom 
and like a mother, not an empress, protected the human race with a common name sum- 
moning those whom she has defeated to share her citizenship and drawing together distant 
races with bonds of affection. To her rule of peace we owe it that the world is our home, 
that we can live where we please.” 

% Paradise Regained, tv, 43-47 (Cambridge edition): % tv, 47-54. 
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But Satan continues with an account of Rome’s imperial triumphs, 
paralleling Claudian’s narrative. Through Rome’s gates passes embas- 
sies: 
‘some from the farthest south, 

Syene, and where the shadow both way falls, 

Meroe, Nilotic isle, and, more to the west, 

The realms of Bocchus to the Blackmoor sea; 

From the Asian kings (and Parthian among these), 

From India nd the Golden Chersoness, 

And utmost Indian isle Taprobane, 

Dusk faces with white silken turbants wreathed; 

From Gallia, Gades, and the British west; 

Germans, and Scythians, and Sarmatians north 

Beyond Danubius to the Tauric pool.” 


Finally, Claudian’s sentiment of Rome as the civilizer of mankind— 
“armorum legumque parens’’— is paralleled in Satan’s acclaim of the 
Pax Romana: 

All nations now to Rome obedience pay— 

To Rome’s great Emperor, whose wide domain, 

In ample territory, wealth and power, 

Civility of manners, arts, and arms, 

And long renown .. .” 


All of these gifts Satan holds out enticingly before Christ but is sternly 
rebuffed. 


Into the account must be taken the fact that among the panegyrists 
of the “‘urbs eterna” were not only the pagan-poets but Christians as 
well. Christ’s rejection of the Roman imperial throne in the specific 
terms:— 

Know therefore, when my season comes to sit 
On David's throne, it shall be like a tree 
Spreading and overshadowing all the earth, 
Or as a stone that shall to pieces dash 

All monarchies besides throughout the world; 
And of my Kingdom there shall be no end.”* 


is explicable in terms of the effort, successful or otherwise, of Saint Au- 
gustine, Lactantius, Tertullian, Prudentius, Dante, and many others, 
to reconcile Christian eschatology with their fervent hope, paradoxically, 
for the continuation in prosperity of the pagan “‘urbs eterna”’ and all 
that the imperial idea stood for. 


* rv, 69-79. 27 Tv, 80-84. %8 rv, 146-151. 
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The effort at reconciliation may be described simply as an attempt to 
convert the “urbs eterna” into an “‘urbs sacra.’”’ The pagan belief, as we 
have seen, in the city’s creation by the gods aided in the process, and it 
is, in fact, another illustration of that ever-attractive theme, the classical] 
legacy to the modern, Christian world. For example, one of the more fa- 
mous “stations-of-Rome”’ or pilgrim poems, O Roma nobilis, expresses a 
veneration of Rome. But its mood of piety is different. The poem vener- 
ates Rome because it was the stage which witnessed the spectacle of the 
martyrs: 

O Roma nobilis, orbis et domina, 
cunctarum urbium excellentissima, 
roseo martyrum sanguine rubea, 
albis et virginum liliis candida, 
salutem dicimus tibi per omnia, 

te benedicimus; salve per secula.”* 


7 66 


The Peristephanon of Prudentius hails Rome “‘parent of men,” “ruler of 
the world,” 
Antiqua fanorum parens 


Jam Roma Christo dedita, etc. 


But like O Roma nobilis it connects the city with a martyr-cult: once great 
as ruler of the world, Rome now is greater in the reflected glory of the 
martyrs.*° Another famous panegyric of Rome commences in the manner 
of the pagan encomia, stressing Rome’s glory; but the city replies signifi- 
cantly to Hildebert (the author of the panegyric) that under Peter, Rome 
will be more glorious than under Caesar: 

quis gladio Caesar, quis sollicitudine consul, 

quis rhetor lingua, quae mea castra manu 

tanta dedere mihi? Studiis et legibus horum 

obtinui terras; crux dedit una polum.*! 


These poems were patently written under the influence of the pagan 
city encomia, but insofar as their authors seek to reconcile their Chris- 
tianity with the pagan belief in Rome’s destiny, they solve their prob- 
lem very superficially. We must turn to other Christian panegyrists to 
see the complexity of the problem faced by the Christian thinkers in 
reconciling the ecumenical character of Rome with its imperial character 
which they were far from denying. 

The specific statement “quando cadet Roma, cadet et mundus” is of 


#9 Quoted and discussed by F. J. E. Raby, History of Christian-Latin Poetry (Oxford: 
Clarendon, 1927), pp. 233-234. 

8° Prudentius, Peristephanon, “Hymnus 1” (Amstelodami: Elzevir, 1567), p. 58. 

3t Raby, Secular Latin Poetry (Oxford: Clarendon, 1934), 1, 324. 
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Christian composition.” The reasons why the Church arose to propagate 
anew the faith in the universal state and intentionally to obscure the 
facts of the imperial dissolution are not difficult to trace. The Fathers 
recognized the positive services which Rome rendered to the cause of 
humanity by providing the earthly order on the basis of which it was the 
Church’s mission to create a spiritual order. The Church accepted 
Rome’s world dominion, denouncing, to be sure, its moral decay and 
oppression, but it accepted, nevertheless, the principle of authority on 
which the imperial order was based. The Christians had no national 
traditions and had never known a national existence, and for this reason 
they were as much, or perhaps, first, citizens of Rome before they were 
members of the Church. In St. Augustine’s view, the empire was even 
due to the will of God. Thus, we find in St. Augustine the first statement 
of the belief in the providential mission of the empire as a preparation 
for the world religion of Christianity which, centuries later, fired the 
imagination of Dante. Attacking the pagan belief that their empire was 
divinely instituted, St. Augustine points out that even if true, the pagan 
gods were powerless since, obviously, they had left the Romans to their 
fate. But, he continues, deliberately obscuring the fact that because of 
the barbarian eruption the empire was dissolving, the end is not fatal, 
nor its beginnings fortuitous since the true God had providentially 
created the empire in preparation for the spiritual kingdom to follow. 


Causa ergo magnitudinis imperii Roma nec fortuita est nec fatalis . . . Prorsus 
divina providentia regna constituuntur humana.* 


Rome’s greatness, according to St. Augustine, was the reward of the 
pagan intellectual effort: 


honorati sunt in omnibus fere gentibus, imperii sui leges imposuerunt multis 
gentibus, hodieque litteris et historia gloriosi sunt paene in omnibus gentibus.™ 


The implication of the metaphor which forms the very substance of St. 
Augustine’s book becomes comprehensible in terms of his belief that 
Rome’s imperial greatness, her universal and eternal empire, was the 


®In addition to the passage previously cited, see Lactantius, Div. Instit. 7, 14-15; 
Ambrosius, Expos. in Lucam., tv, iv, and discussion by H. Fischer, “Belief in the Continuity 
of the Roman Empire among the Franks of the 5th and 6th Centuries,”’ Catholic Hist. Rev., 
IV, n.s. (1925), pp. 536-553. 

33 St. Augustine, Civitas Dei, v, 1, ed. B. Dombart (Leipzig, 1877), 1, 190. ““The cause 
then, of the greatness of the Roman empire is neither fortuitous nor fatal. . . . In a word, 
human kingdoms are established by divine providence.” 

* Tbid., v, 15 (1, 220-221). “They were honored among almost all nations; they imposed 
the laws of their empire upon many nations, and at this day, both in literature and history, 
they are glorious among almost all nations.” 
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earthly order necessary to the creation of the heavenly order althoug) 
ordinarily, most commentaries stress that St. Augustine rejected the 
“earthly city”: 


Proinde per illud imperium tam latum tamque diuturnum virorumque tantorum 
virtutibus praeclarum atque gloriosum et illorum intentioni merces quam 
quarebant est reddita, et nobis proposita necessariae commonitionis exemp]a, 
ut, si virtutes, quarum ista utcumque sunt similes, quas isti pro civitatis terranae 
gloria teruerunt, pro Dei gloriosissima civitate non tenuerimus, pudore punga- 
mur.* 


In the view of Lactantius, the earthly order provided by Rome’s uni- 
versal empire is necessary since it preserves the world, otherwise on the 
brink of destruction: 


Cuius vastitatis et confusionis haec erit causa, quod Romanem nomen, quo nunc 
regitur orbis (horret animus dicere: sed dicam, quia futurum est) tolletur de terra 
et imperium in Asiam revertetur, ac rursus Oriens dominabitur, atque Occidens 
serviet.% 


Prudentius has a similar idea. He calls Rome “mistress of the world” and 
he interprets Rome’s victory as a conquest by virtuous people over the 
invertebrate people of the East: 


Sed nec difficilis fuit aut satis ardua genti natae ad procinctum victoria frangere 
inertes, molliaque omnigenum colla inclinare deorum. Nunc cum Dictaeis bellum 
Corybantibus asper Samnitis, Marsusque levi sudore gerebat.*” 


According to Tertullian, it was necessary for the Christians to pray for 
the emperor’s life since a lease of life was given to the world by the 
duration of the empire: 


Est et alia maior necessitas nobis orandi pro imperatoribus, etiam pro omni 
statu imperii rebusque Romanis, qui vim maximam universo orbi imminentem, 
ipsamque clausulam saeculi acerbitates horrendas comminantem Romani imperii 
commeatu scimus retardi. Itaque nolumus expiriri, et dum precamur differri, 
Romanae diuturnitati favemus.** 


% Tbid., v, 18 (1, 227-228). “Wherefore, through that empire, so extensive and of so long 
a continuance, so illustrious and glorious also through the virtues of such great men, the 
reward which they sought was rendered to their earnest aspirations, and also examples are 
set before us, containing necessary admonition, in order that we may be stung with shame 
if we shall see that we have not held fast those virtues for the sake of the most glorious city 
of God, which are, in whatever way, resembled by those virtues which they held fast for the 
sake of the terrestrial city.” (Translated by Rev. Marcus Dods, 2 vols., Edin. 1884, 1, 214.) 

% Lacantius, Div. Instit., vu, 15, in Opere (Leipzig, 1739), p. 940. 

37 Prudentius, Contra Symmachum m1, 511-516 (op. cit., p. 298). 

8 Tertullian, A pologia, cap. 32, ed. Wm. Reeves (London, n.d.) pp. 95-96. “But there is 
another and more prevailing reason which determines us to intercede with heaven for the 
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Thus, it is clear that the Church accepted the claim of Rome’s universal 
and eternal empire. The Christian thinkers affirmed (in the words of Leo 
the Great, A.D. 440-461): 


Ut ennarabilis gratiae per totum mundum diffunderetur effectus, Romanum 
regnum divina providentia praeparavit,* 


On the other hand, whether the Christian panegyrists were able with- 
out reservation to accept the Roman claim is exceedingly dubious. There 
were, as a matter of fact, two ideas, not the one merely of the “urbs 
eterna,” fertilizing the Christian thinking. Account must be taken of 
the second idea, the famed “‘translatio” in order better to understand 
why they appear to have accepted the Roman claim although they must 
like St. Augustine, ultimately reject the pagan civitas Roma in favor of 
the civitas Dei. 

The “translatio” represents a reworking of the prophecies contained 
in Books 2 and 7 of the biblical Book of Daniel, combined with the 
prophecy of anti-Christ contained in Thessalonians, 11, 2-3. To the Jews, 
Daniel was a prophecy of Jewish national resurgence but to the Chris- 
tians (primarily due to the influence of Jerome’s commentary on Augus- 
tine) it meant a consummation of the divine purpose in allowing Rome 
to prosper simultaneous, paradoxically, with release from the Roman 
empire. 

The beasts and the statue, allegorized in Daniel 2 and 7, represent the 
four empires of antiquity and the transference (‘‘translatio”) of power 
from each decaying empire to its successor, the process culminating in 
the rise of Rome: 


Ch. 2 Ch. 7 
Golden head =lion = Babylonian 
silver breast = bear = Medo-Persian 
brazen belly and thighs =leopard = Grecian 


iron legs and iron and clay feet =the fourth beast = Roman 


But according to St. Paul in Thessalonians, anti-Christ would come with 
the fall of Rome. Thus, on the one hand, there was the hope that Rome 





emperor, and for the whole estate of the empire, and their prosperity. And it is this, that we 
are of opinion that the conflagration of the universe which is now at hand, and it is likely to 
flame out in the conclusion of this century, and to be such a horrid scene of misery, is 
retarded by this interposition of the Roman prosperity; and therefore we desire not to be 
spectators of dissolving nature; and while we pray for it to be deferred, we pray for the 
subsistence of the Roman Empire.” 

3°“That the working of unspeakable grace might be spread abroad throughout the 
whole world, Divine Providence prepared the Roman Empire.’”’ Quoted by Grant Shower- 
man, Eternal Rome, 2 vols. (New Haven, 1924), 1, 185. 
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would remain in order to forestall the coming of anti-Christ; but, o the 
other hand, the Christians were eager for the fall of Rome because ac- 
cording to the “‘translatio” it would bring about the ultimate ‘trans. 
latio,” the spiritual kingdom, or, as St. Augustine expresses it, the civitas 
Dei. To avoid the difficulty, it was pointed out that anti-Christ himself 
would eventually be defeated but the results are the same: Rome would 
fall and make way for the city of God. Thus it is that between the two 
ideas, the pagan “‘urbs eterna” and the Christian “urbs sacra,” there is 
a tension holding the two ideas in unstable equilibrium. 

The “‘translatio” had a continuous history owing to the fact of Charle- 
magne’s succession to the imperial throne; according to the theory, the 
transference was a “‘translatio imperii ad Teutonicos.’’ Emperor Louis I] 
in 871 wrote to Basil of Byzantium: 


The race of the Germans has brought forth the most abundant fruits to the 
Lord .. . For as God was able of stones to raise up children like Abraham, so 
from the barbarism of the Germans He had been able to raise up successors to 
the Roman emperors.” 


The “translatio” has been made the subject of close scholarly study 
recently.“ Two expressions of the idea by Otto of Freising and Dante, 
the latter of whom was unquestionably known to Milton, may suffice to 
illustrate the peculiar complex of ideas on the “urbs zterna”’ which 
Milton inherited and clearly re-stated in terms of his own peculiar genius 
and notorious independence in expressing his own viewpoints. 

Bishop Otto of Freising directly connects the “‘translatio imperii ad 
Teutonicos” with Daniel’s prophecy: 


Et de potentia quidem humana, qualiter a Babilonius ad Mesos et Persas ac 
inde ad Macedones et post ad Romanos rursumque sub Romano nomine ai 
Grecos derivatum sit, sat dictum arbitror. Qualiter vero inde ad Francos, qui 
occidentem inhabitant, translatum fuerit, in hoc opere dicendum restat.* 


4° Quoted by James Westfall Thompson, Feudal Germany (Chicago, 1928), p. 367. 

“1 F, Schneider, Rom und Romgedanke im Mittelalter (Munich, 1926; P. E. Schramm, 
Kaiser, Rom und Renovatio (Leipzig, 1929); Walther Rehm, Der Untergang Roms (Leip- 
zig, 1930); F. Gregorovius, Geschichte der Stadt Rom im Mittelalter, 8 vols. 4th edn. (Stutt- 
gart, 1886-96), also available in translation; see espec. volume one. 

“ Ottonis Episcopi Frisingenses Chronica sive Historia de duabus Civitatibus, ed. Adolfus 
Hofmeister (Leipzig, 1912), Prologus, Lib. v, p. 227. “Regarding human power—how it 
passed from the Babylonians to the Medes and the Persians and then again to the Greeks 
under the Roman name—I think enough has been said. How it was transferred from the 
Greeks to the Franks, who dwell in the West, remains to be told in the present book”’ (tr. 
C. C. Mierow, The Two Cities (New York, 1928), p. 322. 
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In concluding Book 4, Bishop Otto declares: ‘‘cum iam Roma cadente 
Francia ad accipiendam coronam surrexerit.’’ 

Dante, unlike Bishop Otto, is not interested in establishing the im- 
perial title of the Carolingian dynasty. He is rather imbued with Virgil’s 
prophecy of Rome’s destiny and in the midst of the political strife of his 
day, Dante expresses his hope of attaining a perfect union between the 
“urbs eterna” and the Christian ‘“‘urbs sacra.’’ Dante’s De Monarchia 
(Book 2, chapter 9) also takes over Daniel’s prophecy, the notion of the 
authority of each failing empire handed on to its successor, and the 
chapter concludes: 


Ex quibus omnibus manifestum est quod Romanos populus cunctis athletizanti- 
bus pro imperio mundi praevaluit: ergo de divino iudicio praevaluit, et per conse- 
quens de divino iudicio obtinuit quod est de iure obtinuisse.“ 


In Dante’s view, then, Rome was divinely created as the successor to 
previous world-empires but unlike its predecessors, Rome is a kingdom 
“by right,” by virtue, that is. But the Roman conquest by arms is merely 
preliminary or propaedeutical to the spiritual kingdom: this is as clear 
in Dante as in St. Augustine. According to the conception of “‘translatio,”’ 
the spiritua] kingdom succeeds after the terrestial kingdom has passed 
into oblivion. Dante’s vision of the nature of man, of human destiny 
under government (later embodied in his epic) is, thus, curiously astig- 
matic. Simultaneously, his vision must take in the grand spectacle of 
Rome’s universal and eternal splendour at the moment when his vision 
turns heavenward. 

Milton’s problem is the problem of St. Augustine, Tertullian, Lac- 
tantius, and Dante.® But the English poet is more drastic, and, certainly, 
more forthright, since there is evidence that St. Augustine had never 
quite convinced himself that he had reconciled his own conception of the 


3 tv, 23, p. 226; in Mierow’s translation, p. 322: “as Rome fell, Francia arose to receive 
her crown.” 

“ Dante, Tutte le Opere, “De Monarchia,” 1, 9, ed. E. Moore (Oxford U. P. 1904), p. 
360. “From all which things it is manifest that when all were contending for empire of the 
world the Roman people prevailed. Therefore it was by divine judgment thatit so prevailed; 
and therefore it obtained such empire by the divine judgment; which is to say that it ob- 
tained it by right,” tr. Philip H. Wicksteed (London, 1904), 1, 199. 

* The entire discussion of Daniel’s prophecy and the “‘translatio” was easily available 
to Milton in George Joye’s The exposicion of Daniel the Prophete (1545) University Micro- 
films, no. 1623. The account begins (pp. 10-11) with a “briefe supputacion of the ages and 
yeris of the world,” describing the four monarchies. Joye carries the “translatio” one step 
further, from the French to the Germans, meaning the German Protestant reformers: 
“But this is trewth. He [God] once translated the empyre from the east to the weest and 
from the Frenche men to the Germans’”’ (p. 103). 
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“urbs sacra” to the pagan conception of the “urbs eterna.”’ We recal! 
that St. Augustine accepts Rome’s earthly order because he feels its 
necessity toward establishing the spiritual order. But he senses the dif- 
ficulty in eating one’s cake and having it, too, as is revealed in his phrase 
“in whatever way” (quarum ista uécumque sunt similes) that the Chris- 
tians “held fast those virtues for the sake of the most glorious city of 
God, which are in whatever way resembled by those virtues which they 
held fast for the sake of the glory of the terrestrial city.” Bishop Otto 
reveals the difficulty even more transparently: 


Quare autem illi populo vel illi urbi hanc potius quam aliis gratiam contulerit, 
discutere non possumus ... si quis vero contentiosus est, audiat in potestate 
figuli esse, aliud vas in honorem, aliud facere in contumeliam.” 


What we find then in Milton is essentially a commutation of St. Augus- 
tine’s conception of the spiritual kingdom which succeeds the earthly 
kingdom although the existence of the monarchy is necessary to the 
creation of the ultimate spiritual] kingdom. St. Augustine’s difficulty is 
easily understandable. As he was writing, the shadows of the barbarian 
invaders fell across his pages. Missing the earthly order of Rome, St. 
Augustine desired it the more. As Milton was writing, he had already 
lost his faith in the “mob.” He had become convinced that there is no 
national regeneration before each man in the nation is first regenerated 
individually. Christ’s stern rebuke of Satan in the words: 


a stone that shall to pieces dash 
All monarchies besides throughout the world; 
And of my Kingdom there shall be no end, 


obviates the entire problem faced by the Christian panegyrists of Rome 
as they attempted to reconcile the “‘urbs sacra” with the “urbs eterna.” 
Christ’s rebuke is in reality a call to repentance not of the pagans but of 
the believers, those who themselves eagerly awaited the Messiah’s ad- 
vent. It is true that a few Jewish commentators on Daniel professed a 
belief that the Jews alone would survive when the Messiah destroys the 
earthly kingdoms. But this view is not typical.’ The prevailing interpre- 
tation was that the Jews themselves would not find release unless they 
themselves repented and prepared themselves for the kingdom of grace. 
This is Milton’s idea, as the references to the great tree which will shelter 


Op. cit. “Prologus,” Lib. m, p. 134. “But why He bestowed this boon [eternity] upon 
that people or that city rather than on others we cannot even discuss . . . but if any man is 
contentious let him hear that it is ‘in the power of the potter to make one vessel unto honor 
and another unto dishonor’ ” (Mierow, p. 221). 

7 See Jewish Encyclopaedia, s.v. “Eschatology.” 
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in its shade all true believers and the stone that will destroy the monar- 
chies show; these notions Milton takes from Nebuchadnezzar’s dream in 
Daniel 2 and 4.4% 

Thus, the study of the Rome episode in Milton’s poem shows Milton’s 
independence in the use he makes of his ideas derived from Scripture, 
the pagan panegyrists, and the Christian apologists. The description of 
Rome’s imperial splendour is derived from the pagan poets and, in all 
likelihood, from Claudian. However, in describing the spiritual kingdom 
which will supplant the earthly kingdoms, Milton finds his inspiration in 
Daniel, either directly or through Jewish commentary on Daniel. Mil- 
ton’s drastic move upsets the unstable equilibrium created in the Augus- 
tinian tradition between the twin conceptions of the “‘urbs eterna” and 
the “urbs sacra.” The leaven in the lump of the “urbs eterna” complex 
of ideas is the prophecy of Daniel, its call to repentance, and its messianic 
hope centered in the “Son of Man,” humanly, not divinely, considered. 
But only Milton preserved the spirit of the Jewish scribe. Dante’s 
Italian patriotism, Bishop Otto’s hope for Teutonic national resurgence, 
St. Augustine’s reluctance to dispense with Rome’s imperial authority, 
even as they absorb the Danielic prophecy, alter it almost beyond recog- 
nition. 

SAMUEL KLIGER 

Northwestern University 


48 Harrison F. Fletcher, Milton’s Semitic Studies (Chicago, 1926), does not discuss the 
“urbs eterna” complex. 








XXVII 
HEBBEL, GRILLPARZER, AND THE WIENER KREIS 


ROM the time Friedrich Hebbel arrived in Vienna in 1845 unti! hi; 

death there eighteen years later, he moved in the same literary an; 
social milieu as Grillparzer. It is well known that a certain aloofnes 
amounting almost to hostility, existed between them. What, however. 
has not been fully explained, is the reason underlying it. While some 
sources state that these two great contemporary dramatists did not like 
one another as individuals, and others claim that they did not appreciate 
each other as writers, no one attempt has been made to evaluate all th: 
factors involved. A recent doctoral dissertation does go into the relation- 
ship of Hebbel to Grillparzer, but not too fully.! Robert B. Nance, its 
author, writes regarding Hebbel: ‘‘Personal feeling often played a large 
part in influencing his opinions of contemporary authors, particularly is 
the case of Gutzkow, Laube and Grillparzer, for this reason his relation- 
ship with these men has been sketched briefly.’” Because the statements 
of friends and contemporaries are biased and often contradictory, Nance 
has used them as little as possible in arriving at Hebbel’s real criticism! 
This is only too true. These very friends and contemporaries have, how- 
ever, played an important part in coloring the evaluations of most schol- 
ars who studied the relationship of Hebbel and Grillparzer. Since Hebbe! 
himself was biased and inconsistent in his attitude toward Grillparzer 
and since Grillparzer, too, expressed himself on numerous occasions about 
Hebbel, it is important to study all the existing sources to see to what 
extent they may be reconciled to support or refute any one explanation 
This is the purpose of this article. 

When Hebbel arrived in Vienna he at first did not intend to take up 
permanent residence there. He was eager to make contacts that would 
further his career as a dramatist. During the early days of his stay, he 
was received most cordially by the town’s literati. He was hailed in the 
press, particularly in Ludwig August Frankl’s Sonntagsblatter, was intro- 
duced by Otto Prechtler to many prominent people, including later 
Christine Enghaus, and was greeted warmly by the members of the 
Lese-Verein and the Concordia, to which belonged the outstanding artists 
and poets of Vienna. Parties were given in his honor and he was treated 


1 Robert B. Nance, Friedrich Hebbel’s criticism of dramatic authors and their works, type- 
written MS (University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 1943), pp. 145-156. 

2 [bid., p. iii. Cf. also Staley, Ruth, ‘Hebbel as a critic of 19th century German Litera- 
ture,” Summaries of doctoral dissertations, University of Wisconsin, 111, 340-343. 

3 Op. cit., p. 151. Nance points out that Hebbel’s literary criticism was mainly subjective 
and greatly influenced by momentary moods where Grillparzer was concerned and that he 
changed his opinions so often that it is difficult to deduce just what his real judgment was. 
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by the Viennese writers as a distinguished guest.‘ One of the first people 
that Hebbel sought out to visit, was Grillparzer who had already begun 
to withdraw more and more from the social whirl of which Hebbel was 
beginning to be the center. Embittered, disillusioned and apparently no 
longer interested in seeing his works produced, Grillparzer received the 
ambitious and aggressive young dramatist cordially. In a long letter to 
Elise Lensing, Hebbel tells her of this meeting. “Er gefiel mir, denn er 
war gegen mich aufrichtig, fast aufrichtiger, als es seine Verhiiltnisse 
gestatten, und ich gewann ihn in der ersten Viertelstunde.””® Hebbel saw 
in Grillparzer a man who suflered much and who could blame part of his 
suffering on the depressing atmosphere in which he breathed. He could 
also, however, take comfort from it, he wrote Elise, ‘‘indem er, wie es so 
mancher thut, innere Unzulinglichkeit auf iussere Umstiinde schieben 
und sich einbilden kann, dass sein Hollunderstrauch in besserem Boden 
eine Palme geworden wire.’’® The conversation during this first visit 
seems to have been entirely about Hebbel and his desire to make the 
right connections in Vienna. Grillparzer advised him to meet Halm, who, 
he said, was an admirer of Hebbel’s and a friend of the director of the 
Burgtheater, Dietrichstein. Hebbel followed this advice immediately, for 
in the same letter to Elise, he reports that Halm was most friendly and 
that he predicted great success for Hebbel in Vienna. He quoted from 
Hebbel’s works and hinted that there were changes in the offing which 
would put him, Halm, in a position to fight for Hebbel’s cause as though 
it were his own. That Halm was referring to an impending change in the 
directorship was obvious to Hebbel. What puzzled him was the possi- 
bility that Grillparzer, of whose honesty he had been assured, could be 
so badly informed as not to know of it. He now wondered whether Grill- 
parzer might have been mistaken when he assured Hebbel that Halm 
would be “ohne Neid.”’ At any rate, Hebbel informed Elise that he told 
Halm that on Judgment Day all the chairs would be rearranged and 
occupied by different people, but only a fool would wait that long. He 
was so disappointed by this visit, believing that it was a polite way of 


‘In a letter to Louis Gurlitt (Dec. 12, 1845) Hebbel reports on his progress in Vienna 
and says in part: “ . . . die ersten hiesigen Autoren, Grillparzer, Castelli, Halm (Baron von 
Miinch-Bellinghausen), behandelten mich nicht bloss als einen Ebenbiirtigen, was bei den 
Menschen schon viel sagen will, sondern als einen Héheren.” Grillparzer Gespriche und 
Charakteristiken seiner Persinlichkeit, ed. by A. Sauer, Schriften des Lit. Vereins in Wien. 
(Wien, 1904 ff.), xx, 220. 

5 Friedrich Hebbel, Sdmtliche Werke, Historisch-Kritische Ausgabe, ed. by R. M. Werner 
(Berlin, 1901 ff.), Briefe, 111, 284 f. The following diary entry of November 1846is also inter- 
esting in this connection: “Fiir gewisse Leute ist die Zensur das griésste Gliick. Sie kénnen 
behaupten, dass nur diese alles Shakespearsche, Schillersche an ihren Gedanken absch- 
neidet.” Op. cit., Tagebiicher, m1, 120. 6 Tbid., p. 285. 
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putting him off, that he did not seek out the Baron Zedlitz whom Grill. 
parzer had mentioned as another of his admirers.’ 

It is sufficient to read this one letter to Elise to realize that Hebbe| 
was destined to be misunderstood in Vienna and disappointed in the 
early promises of great success. Having waited all these years for recog. 
nition, he was impatient and suspicious and only too prone to see in 
others jealousy of his genius. He felt that he had been misled and de- 
ceived when all the promising prospects did not materialize. His accusa- 
tions of envy, bad intentions and general irresponsibility of the Viennese 
were leveled at Vienna’s writers whom he called an antheap and a 
“Maulwurfshaufen.” He felt that they were friendly only when they 
thought he was visiting the city, but as soon as it became obvious that 
he was there to stay, “‘verwandelten sich die glatten Aale in Schlangen,” 
he wrote in his diary.* He frequently burst into, what Kuh and Frank! 
characterized as a “Berserkerzorn” which hardly helped to ingratiate 
him with the Wiener Kreis.® It was not very long before Vienna buzzed 
with gossip about Hebbel’s failings and idiosyncrasies. His break with 
Elise and his subsequent marriage to Christine Enghaus added new spice 
to it. Hebbel was well aware of that and even though Elise assured him 
that she had not spread any rumors about him, he knew that his social 
position was affected by this and found comfort in the thought that the 
price was well worth paying for a woman like Christine.’® More than 


anything else, however, the Viennese writers resented his superiority. 
Thus, when Prechtler introduced Mosenthal to Hebbel in the spring of 
1846, Hebbel talked continuously and although there were many of 
Vienna’s outstanding writers present at the time, Hebbel asked none of 
them about their work. This did not surprise Mosenthal, since it was 
already known that Hebbel regarded all his contemporaries as lice which 
the lion shakes out of his head." Hebbel did nothing to win over these 


7 Ibid., p. 286, also p. 297. It is quite possible that Grillparzer sent Hebbel off to see Halm 
and Zedlittz just to get rid of him. Grillparzer himself admitted that he had a tendency to 
follow the path of least resistance in most matters. Cf. Grillparzer, Franz, Sdmtliche Werke, 
Historisch-Kritische Gesamtausgabe, ed. by A. Sauer (Wien, 1909 ff.), Tgb., 1, 11, p. 235. 
Cf. also Paul Bornstein, Friedrich Hebbels Persinlichkeit (Berlin, 1924), 2 vols., 1, 522. 

§ Tgb., m1, p. 151. Cf. also L. A. Frankl, Zur Biographie Fr. Hebbels (Wien, Pest, Leipzig, 
1884), p. 6. 

® Bornstein, op. cit., 1, 191. Cf. also Emil Kuh, Biographie Friedrich Hebbels (Wien und 
Leipzig, 1907), 2d ed., 2 vols., 1, 176f. 

10 Hebbel, Tgb., m1, 150. Cf. Briefe, u1, 337 ff., letter to Bamberg, June 27, 1846. 

11 Bornstein, 1, 202. In a letter to Gurlitt (Feb. 25, 1846) Hebbel told him that the first 14 
days in Vienna were like being on a desert, but that he now was the lion of the city. He 
was referred to in the press as “der grosse Dichter” and he personally asked the censor, 
Deinhardstein, to change it to “bedeutend” whenever the word great appeared. Briefe, 111, 
304 f. 
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people. The only one who was able to criticize Hebbel’s works in the 
press and not jeopardize his friendship with Hebbel, was Otto Prechtler, 
the man most responsible for his initial success with the Wiener Kreis. 

Even though Grillparzer had withdrawn from many of the social ac- 
tivities of his friends and fellow writers, he had many contacts in common 
with Hebbel, ranging from mere acquaintances to friends like Prechtler, 
Frankl, Pichler, Bauernfeld, Kuh, Littrow-Bischoff and others. That 
many of Hebbel’s remarks about Grillparzer, who was part of the con- 
temporary antheap, were carried back and that some of Grillparzer’s 
comments found their way to Hebbel’s ears will be shown in subsequent 
pages. That this did not make matters better between these two men 
who differed radically as to personality, temperament, conception of art 
and even as to politics, is to be taken for granted. 

We have seen that Hebbel sought Grillparzer out among the first to 
visit. In another long report to Elise he tells her that he is reading 
Grillparzer’s Kénig Ottokars Gliick und Ende and that if the rest is as 
good as the first two acts, it is the greatest historical tragedy in German 
literature. He felt ashamed not to have known this drama. “‘Jedenfalls 
besuche ich den Dichter, zu dem ich das erste Mal nur aus Langweile 
und Neugier ging, nun noch einmal aus wahrer Hochachtung,”’ he adds.” 
Hebbel now realized that his Danish friend Moeller who had praised 
Grillparzer’s works to him, must have had real insight into art, but as 
for him, he had always held Die Ahnfrau against Grillparzer. His Sappho 
which contained much that was charming had caused Hebbel to forgive 
Grillparzer for his earlier work, but Ottokar was of an entirely different 
calibre, he told Elise, adding that he wished as fervently as its author 
must have wished that it turn out well.’® When he finished it the next 
day, he was disappointed that the last three acts did not live up to the 
promise of the first two. ‘“‘Es thut mir wirklich leid’”’ he wrote.’* His in- 
tention, however, to visit Grillparzer again, out of real respect (emphasis 
mine), never materialized during the many years of Hebbel’s residence 
in Vienna, nor is there any evidence that Grillparzer ever visited Hebbel. 
They did see each other on numerous occasions, as we shall see. 

Hebbel did not come to visit Grillparzer as an admirer of his works, 
or to pay homage to an older and more famous writer. He came for 
selfish reasons and felt after fifteen minutes that he had won Grillparzer 
over. How very much mistaken he was he found out later. What the 
consequences for literature would have been, if these two men had formed 
a friendship like Goethe’s and Schiller’s, we can only speculate. It is 


2 Briefe, 11,290. Letter of November 29, 1845. 

8 Ibid., 290. Hebbel tells Elise that he is anxious to write down this praise of Ottokar be- 
fore he finishes reading it, because he might feel later that he could not praise the part, if 
he could not praise the whole. 4 Tbid., 290. 
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interesting in this connection, however, to note two points in Grillparzer’s 
account of his own visit to the aged Goethe in 1826. Many years later, 
in 1863, the year of Hebbel’s death, Grillparzer told Pollhammer that 
when he saw Goethe in Weimar, Goethe told him that two “bessere 
Krifte” could accomplish more together, and that he and Schiller became 
what they were through living and working together. Grillparzer dis- 
agreed with this, but did not think it fitting to express his opinion. ‘‘Denn 
ich glaubte zwar, dass Goethe durch Schiller der Poesie bis zu dem Tode 
des Letzteren erhalten wurde, dass aber Schiller ohne Goethe jedenfalls 
eben so viel oder noch mehr geleistet haben wiirde,” he stated (emphasis 
Grillparzer’s).” Grillparzer also believed that Goethe expected the young 
dramatist from Vienna to ask his advice about his writing and to follow 
it. This, he as a writer in his most productive period, felt he could not do, 
particularly, since he saw in Goethe an old man who was no poet any 
longer. Grillparzer thought that Goethe was offended at that. Thus 
reacted the young Grillparzer to the aged Goethe. Hebbel, too, seems to 
have regarded Grillparzer as a man who was past his creative peak and 
whose advice he neither wanted nor needed. In discussing Grillparzer 
one day with Frankl, Hebbel said that Grillparzer was an egotist who 
received him most cordially when he thought that Hebbel was just pass- 
ing through Vienna, but that his attitude changed when Hebbel took up 
his residence there. ‘“‘Ich glaube nicht, dass er mir direkt geschadet hat, 
aber geniitzt auch nicht,” he remarked." At that point Frankl suggested 
the possibility that Grillparzer might be jealous of Hebbel’s fresh powers 
of productivity, to which Hebbel replied: ‘‘Das ist es, der allgemeine 
Neid des Alters, das es nicht vertragen kann, wenn neue Quellen zu 
schiessen beginnen; zu merken, das man nur ein Tropfen im Strome war, 
der voriibergeht und als solcher verschwindet.’’* 

If Grillparzer remembered his own reaction to the aged Goethe, he 
undoubtedly did not resent Hebbel’s failure to discuss with him his 
literary plans or to seek his advice. That he did think of Goethe in con- 
nection with Hebbel is shown by a remark which he made to Prechtler, 
a close friend of both Hebbel and Grillparzer and one who was not 
averse to carry tales from one to the other.’® To Prechtler Grillparzer 


18 Josef Pollhammer, “Aus den Erinnerungen des Dichters Josef Pollhammer,” Jahrbuch 
der Grillparzer Gesellschaft (Wien, 1891 ff.), xxviu, 101. 

16 Thid., 101. Cf. also Grillparzer’s remarks in 1866 to Auguste, Littrow-Bischoff, Au 
dem persinlichen Verkehr mit Franz Grillparzer (Wien, 1873), p. 95. 

17 Bornstein, op. cit., u, 232. 18 Tbid., p. 232. 

19 Otto Prechtler, a second rate playwright, was the center of the literary and social whir! 
of Vienna in the ’forties to sixties. He was a very devoted admirer of Grillparzer’s and re- 
garded him as his guide and mentor, even to the extent of modeling his career after Grill- 
parzer’s. He was Grillparzer’s successor when the latter retired from his position as director 
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said and Prechtler promptly told it to Hebbel, that only one man might 
have been able to influence Hebbel and that man, Goethe, was dead.*° 
A few years later, when the talk was again of Hebbel, Grillparzer said 
to Prechtler, that he, Grillparzer was wrong, that even Goethe could not 
have done it. It is interesting to note that both of these remarks are 
quoted by Hebbel in his diary.” 

Shortly after Hebbel had visited him in November, 1845, Grillparzer 
spoke of it to Foglar. ““Vor kurzem war ein recht interessanter junger 
Mann bei mir, der Dichter Hebbel. So weit ich sein Trauerspiel Judith 
und Holofernes bereits gelesen, ist es der Jdee nach das Geistvollste, aber 
der Ausfiihrung nach (emphasis Grillparzer’s) das Fratzenhafteste, was 
man sich denken kann. Dieser Mensch muss gar nicht ahnen, was mé- 
glich und wirklich ist im Leben. Ja—wenn das Poesie heisst,”’ he told 
Foglar. Whereas Hebbel conceded some merit to Grillparzer’s works, the 
latter failed to understand or appreciate Hebbel’s conception of literature 
entirely. He felt that Hebbel lacked the qualities of genius and above all, 





of the Archives. Prechtler seems to have been a very weak, impressionable person, with 
very little pride. His innumerable letters and poems to Grillparzer, starting in 1831 and 
extending over a period of more than forty years, are fawning and almost pathological in 
their self-abasement. Cf. Grillparzer, Sdmtliche Werke und Dokumente 111, 2, 130, 135, 140, 
142, 203, and passim. Cf. aiso ibid., 81, 99, 176, 187, 188, 202, 203, 227, 248, 273, 315 for 
poems. Cf. also ibid., 111, 4, 46, 97, 137, 274; and m1, 5, 21, 24, 36, 65, 129, 138 and passim. 
When Hebbel came to Vienna Prechtler took him under his wing and later claimed that he 
introduced him to Grillparzer, which seems not to have been the case. He was the chief 
source of gossip from one to the other. As Adam Miiller-Guttenbrunn, who associated with 
Prechtler in the latter’s old age, puts it, Prechtler, an equally good friend to Hebbel, Grill- 
parzer and Laube never grew tired of reminiscing about them. “ . . . er war allen dreien gut 
Freund und vermittelte zum Teil den Verkehr zwischen denselben, denn Grillparzer mochte 
Hebbel nicht recht, und Hebbel mochte Laube nicht—und da gab es denn oft ganz reizende 
kleine Ziige von einem oder dem anderen zu berichten.” Gespriache, xx, 286. Cf. also 
Adam Miiller-Guttenbrunn, Im Jahrhundert Grillparszers, 3rd ed. (Leipzig, 1895), pp. 57 
ff. For Prechtler’s correspondence with Hebbel cf. Felix Bamberg, Hebbels Briefwechsel 
(Berlin, 1892), 11, 564 f. Hebbel did not rate the dramatic ability of Prechtler very highly, 
but valued him as a friend so much that he even tolerated the latter’s derogatory criticism 
of Hebbel’s works, which appeared in the press and was identical with the views of Grill- 
parzer and Laube, both of whom he was less willing to forgive. For details cf. Edmund 
Diebold, Friedrich Hebbel und die Zeitgenissische Beurteilung seines Schaffens (Berlin und 
Leipzig, 1928), pp. 225-228. 

°° Ges prache, V1, 362. For a slightly modified version of the same story cf. Eduard Kulke, 
Erinnerungen an Friedrich Hebbel (Wien, 1878), p. 11. 

" Tgb., 1v, 202. Kulke, of. cit., p. 11 gives one year later as the time for the second remark 
attributed by Prechtler to Grillparzer. 

® Adolf Foglar, Grillparzers Ansichten tiber Literatur, Biihne und Leben (Stuttgart, 1891), 
p. 35, also p. 23 re Grillparzer’s objection to the use of prose by good dramatists. For a simi- 
lar opinion of Grillparzer on Judith, cf. L. A. Frankl, Zur Biographie Franz Grillparzers 
(Wien, Pest, Leipzig, 1884), p. 34. 
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an appreciation of the beautiful. To Laube he once said that Hebbel had 
much Begabung, but no Talent and that he did not know how to blend 
the fine qualities he possessed into a harmonious whole. Where most 
poets have their thoughts go from the head through the heart into their 
fingertips, Hebbel’s go directly from his head to his fingers.?* When 
Frankl told Grillparzer of the success of Hebbel’s Die Nibelungen, Gri|)- 
parzer said that he was glad to hear it, adding: “‘Vielleicht, dass Hebbe! 
dieser volle Erfolg aufmerksam macht, dass seine Philosophie und nicht 
selten spitzfindigen Schrullen nicht zur Sache gehéren und sie ihm ver- 
derben.’™ He also did not regard the Nibelungen story as suited for 
dramatic treatment, conceding that Hebbel did make a good choice in 
his Demetrius. Ironically, the one drama the subject-matter of which 
Grillparzer approved, was destined to remain unfinished. Frankl, too, 
quotes Grillparzer as saying that Hebbel lacked an awareness of the 
greatest attribute of art, namely beauty.” In this connection it is inter- 
esting to note the following diary entry which Grillparzer made in the 
summer of 1850: ‘‘In jedem Dichter ist ein Denker und ein Kiinstler. 
Hebbel ist der denkenden Aufgabe vollkommen gewachsen, der kiinst- 
lerischen aber gar nicht. Oder mit anderen Worten: Der Gedanke macht 
sich bei ihm nicht im Eindrucke gelten, sondern in der Reflexion.’ This 


3 Heinrich Laube, Ausgewidhlte Werke, 10 vols., ed. by H. H. Houben (Leipzig, n.d.) 
1x, 389 f. Cf. also Frankl, Grill parser, p. 33. 

In 1835 Grillparzer analyzed the characteristics of Genie and Talent in his Aesthetische 
Studien and pointed out that the difference between the two is qualitative, and that Talent 
is more difficult of attainment. There are very many geniuses in modern Germany, but few 
talents. “Gott, gib uns fiir jedes Dutzend unserer Genies nur ein Talent, und wir sind gebor- 
gen,” he prayed (emphasis Grillparzer’s), Werke, xv, 49. Hebbel, on the other hand, had a 
different definition of the two words. In characterizing his friend and disciple Emil Kuh in 
whose writing career Hebbel was disappointed, he said of Kuh that, while he had much 
talent, he had little genius. (Diebold, op. cit., p. 249.) 

* Frankl, Grillparzer, p. 33. 

% Tbid., p. 34. When Adalbert Stifter was asked in August 1847, to write an article on 
Hebbel for the A ugsburger Allgemeine Zeitung, he wrote the editor as follows: “Was Hebbe! 
anlangt, den Sie anregen, so kann ich gerade iiber diesen Dichter nicht leicht einen Aufsatz 
geben, weil ich ihm zu wehe tun miisste; denn nach meiner Individualitét und nach meinen 
Kunststudien muss ich ihn in dem, was er bisher geleistet, vdllig verwerfen und geradezu 
hasslich nennen (emphasis Stifter’s), was, wenn die Kunst das Schéne darstellen soll, gerade 
das alleriirgste ist, was einem Kiinstler widerfahren kann.” He then goes on to attack Heb- 
bel and his conception of art and to state that he is surprised that Hebbel is called a Dichter 
anda great one at that. What makes Stifter’s opinion important is that he states that these 
views are the views of all his literary friends, particularly Grillparzer (emphasis mine). 
Stifter concludes his diatribe by lavishing high praise on Grillparzer! Gespriche, v1, 401 ii., 
also reprinted in part in Bornstein, 1, 217. 

* Franz Grillparzer, Sdmtliche Werke, Historisch-kritische Gesamtausgabe im Auftrage 
der Bundeshauptstadt Wien, ed. by August Sauer (Wien, 1909 ff.), 11, 10, p. 212. 
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analysis of Hebbel as all intellect and little feeling explains Grillparzer’s 
coolness toward the man as well as the writer, as we shall see. 

Grillparzer did not like the subject-matter that Hebbel chose for dra- 
matic treatment, or his way of treating it. When an actor read to him 
Hebbel’s Gyges und sein Ring shortly after Hebbel had completed it, 
Grillparzer summed up his impression of it in an epigram and while 
listening to the reading, murmured pensively to himself: ‘Wie ist das 
filtriert. Wie ist das filtriert!’’?’ Grillparzer himself had many years earlier 
in 1819, listed Gyges asa possible subject for a tragedy of self-confidence.** 
He completely rejected Hebbel’s Maria Magdalena as unschén. He felt 
that a poet in writing of the love of a girl had to portray her as ideal and 
not as Hebbel had done, have her give herself to a man she did not love, 
because she was angry at the one ~*e did love.”® 

Apropos of a discussion with Wartenegg about Kleist’s Prinz Friedrich 
von Homburg which was produced by the Burgtheater on October 5, 1860, 
Grillparzer remarked that Kleist developed his characters physiologically 
and that Hebbel did the opposite. Since neither is believable, it is not 
pleasing.*® About a year later, in discussing with Wartenegg the effect of 
popular trends on literature, Grillparzer noted that Hebbel’s Nibelungen 
was “an der Zeit.” In Berlin, he added, when they hear anything about 
the Nibelungen, they like it because it is German.** To Weilen Grill- 
parzer said that he never would have produced Hebbel’s Nibelungen and 
that while Hebbel had some “‘Begabungen” he did not know how to con- 
centrate them, and therefore, never attained “Talent.’’ Weilen also 
quotes Grillparzer in his diary of January 1863 as saying that Hebbel’s 
thoughts flow through his hand into his pen without passing his heart.” 
This statement is almost identical with the one quoted by Laube and 
Frankl and may very well have been made only once and picked up by 
any one of them and rephrased.* Since, however, it does reflect Grill- 
parzer’s chief objection to Hebbel, it is more likely that he said it to 
more than one person, particularly if we note that the other statements 
were made many years earlier. 


7 Kuh, 11, 398. Gyges was completed on November 14, 1854 and printed in December 
1855 under the dateline of 1856. 

*8 Franz Grillparzer, Sdmtliche Werke, 20 vols., ed. by A. Sauer (Stuttgart, 1893), xm, 175 
and 211. 9 Pollhammer, op. cit., p. 103. March 26, 1863. 

% Wilhelm von Wartenegg, Erinnerungen an Franz Grill parzer (Wien, 1901), p. 37. 

4! Tbid., p. 57. November 15, 1861. 

2 Ges priche, x11, 266. Cf. also ibid., 274, and Jahrbuch der Grillparzer Gesellschaft, v, 332. 

33 Frankl, Grillprazer, p. 33; Laube, op. cit., rx, 389. This is particularly true of Frankl 
who frequently fails to indicate the source or the circumstances under which a statement 
has been made and thus creates the impression that it was made to him, when actually he 
got it from letters, diaries or indirect sources. 
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Among Grillparzer’s derogatory opinions on Hebbel are two particu- 
larly devastating and often quoted epigrams. These may have reached 
Hebbel, if we accept the words of contemporaries that many of Grill- 
parzer’s epigrams for which he was noted, made the rounds in MS form.* 
Prechtler, for example, found some of them on the backs of official! 
documents when he took over Grillparzer’s job and his desk in 1856 
upon the latter's retirement. The two epigrams are: 


Ein Trauerspiel, gross wie aus Hebbels Mund 

Begibt sich in den Wellendrang des Todes, 

Die arme Mariamne geht zu grund, 

Und iibrig bleibt—wer weiss?—vielleicht Herodes.* 
and 

Herr Alfred Becher und Friedrich Hebbel, 

Sie tappen beid’ im fsthetischen Nebbel; 

Gefallt euch das doppelte B aber nicht, 

So denkt, es sei ein Nebel, der dicht.* 


Hebbel held Die Ahnfrau against Grillparzer, but in 1849 he wrote a 
long critical analysis of it. It was a yardstick to him not of the talent 
of its author who had since written much that was better, but of the 
aesthetic standards and moral receptivity of an entire class which had 
made this piece popular and its author known in Germany. That is why 
Hebbel felt this drama could not be ignored, even though it might be in 
the interests of its author to do so.*” In the same year Hebbel wrote an 
anonymous review of his Rubin and compared its failure on the stage to 
the failure of Grillparzer’s Weh Dem, der liigt, to which he refers as “‘das 
késtliche Stiick.” According to Hebbel, the public did not appreciate the 
humor in either comedy because neither struck a responsive chord in an 
audience that expected a connection between the story and contemporary 
events.** The fiasco of Der Rubin affected Hebbel very much and fully 
matched the merciless ridicule to which Grillparzer had been exposed in 
1835 when his work was laughed off the stage. In a letter to Gustav 
Kiihne written shortly after, Hebbel says that the vehemence of the at- 
tack would make him, Hebbel, think he was crazy “. . . wenn nicht Alles, 
was selbst etwas ist, von Grillparzer an, mein Stiick energisch in Schutz 
nihme. ... ””9 


* LL, A. Frankl, Erinnerungen, Bibliothek deutscher Schriftsteller aus Béhmen, ed. by 
Stefan Hock (Prag, 1910), vol. 29, 245. Cf. also Gesprache, mm, 115. 

35 Werke, 1893 ed., m1, 177. % Tbid., 166. 37 Werke, x1, 265-270. 

38 Tbid., pp. 302 ff. 

39 Briefe, tv, p. 182. Richard M. Werner, in Hebbel, ein Lebensbild (Berlin, 1913), p. 333, 
writes regarding the fiasco of Der Rubin thus: “. . . nur wenige plaidierten auf mildernde 
Umstinde, wahrend nach Hebbels Behauptung ‘Alles was, selbst Etwas ist, von Grillparzer 
an’ das Stiick in Schutz genommen haben soll.” sic! 
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Hebbel saw the production of Grillparzer’s Traum ein Leben on Febru- 
ary 28, 1847 and wrote in his diary that it was not an original work, 
since Prechtler had told him that Grillparzer had taken the idea from 
Calderon.“ Among the loose and undated papers found in Hebbel’s 
Nachlass, we find also the following: “Zur Poesie der Welt gehéren auch 
die neuen Formen, die durch geniale Dichter-Naturen in die Welt treten. 
Calderons Leben ein Traum ist Eigentum, Grillparzers Traum ein Leben 
ist Aneignung.’' Regarding Esther which Hebbel read in 1862, he com- 
mented that king Ahasverus must not know that Esther is a Jewess, 
when she pleads for the Jews.” That this remark must have been meant 
for Grillparzer’s unfinished drama becomes clear from what he said to 
Frankl on December first of the same year, when the latter visited 
him. “‘Grillparzers Esther ist nicht tief gefasst, und was ist das fiir ein 
Stoft! Ich lese ihn eben wieder,’’ Hebbel said, pointing to the Bible on 
his desk.# 

We have seen what Hebbel and Grillparzer thought of each other as 
writers. What was it about the personality of each that repelled the other? 
If we examine the numerous anti-German statements that Grillparzer 
made during most of his lifetime, his remarks about Hebbel take on 
particular significance. His antagonism toward the Germans sheds light 
on his prejudice against Hebbel, the North German in Vienna. In the 
fall of 1836 Grillparzer wrote in his diary that the Germans were a 
“griiblerische” nation and that all their art and science can be explained 
from this viewpoint. They feel that it is enough to know (‘‘wissen”’), 
whereas art is based on to know how (‘“‘kénnen’’).“ Two years later he 
wrote that the characteristics of the most recent German literature were 
“das Phantasielose und das Gemachte” and that they struggle very hard 
in Germany against emotional reactions.® In 1839 he denies that the 
Germans have any “‘Kunstsinn” and says that they tend to see every- 
thing through the intellect, thus destroying art. They have imposed prose 
on poetry and have set up false standards for judging poetic works. The 
Germans respect nothing except that which they do not understand, he 
felt.“ In 1861 he still complained about the German use of the idea as a 


© Tgb., 11, p. 204. 

"| Hebbel-Dokumente, Unveriffentlichtes aus dem Nachlass, ed. by Rudolf Kardel (Heide, 
1931), p. 40. 

“ Tgb., 1v, 229. November 19, 1862. This comment is repeated by Hebbel in Werke, v, 
309 f. under plans and sketches made during his Vienna period. He also has the following 
entry there: “Esther. Unbekannt als Jiidin am Kéniglichen Hofe. Peripetie. 

Herr, ich bin zum Tode verurteilt und flehe um mein Leben. 

Ahasverus—Du? Ich lasse eine neue Krone fiir Dich machen. 

Esther—Ich bin vom Volk der Juden und diess Volk soll ausgerottet werden.” 

* Bornstein, u, 222. 44 T gb. 2, 10, p. 144. 

* Thid., 226f. Cf. also 230 and 231.  Ibid., 285, and 2, 12, p. 49, also 2, 11, p. 67. 
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criterion and at that, not even one of their own, but rather one taken 
from a book or from the prevailing “Zeitgeschwatz.’’*” 

Much that was wrong with Germany, Grillparzer blamed on Hege! 
whom he had met in 1826 and liked as a person, but whose philosophy 
he rejected most vehemently.* In the ’forties, particularly, Grillparzer 
expressed himself most frequently about Hegel. These were, of course, 
the years of Hebbel’s arrival and subsequent stay in Vienna. Grillparzer 
called Hegel’s phenomenology a ‘‘Phantasmagorie”’ and ascribed to it a 
deleterious effect not only upon literature, but education, art, philosophy, 
and politics as well.*® Vienna was to Grillparzer a haven where people 
stil) had some “Empfanglichkeit,”—as for Prussia, Saxony and the other 
states everything has been spoiled by their ““Deutschtiimelei” and Hegel."° 
They now take their plots from the gutter, he complained and then he 
constructed what he called a ‘‘Schweinerei” according to Hegelian prin- 
ciples which is a reductio ad absurdum of Hebbel’s Maria Magdalena. 
That he was hitting out at both Hegel and Hebbel is obvious." 

That Grillparzer’s critical views on the Germans were well known and 
often expressed by him, we can gather particularly from two diary en- 
tries of Bauernfeld who saw much of Grillparzer at one time and who 
also associated with Hebbel. In 1849 Bauernfeld complains that in some 
ways Grillparzer had become a real old woman and that his hatred of 
the Germans is “Karrikatur.”® Four years later when the two were dis- 
cussing politics and literature, Grillparzer said to him that he, Bauern- 
feld, had only one (emphasis Bauernfeld’s) weakness, viz., that he 
thought something of the Germans. 

7 Tbid., 2,12,p.49. 

48 Selbstbiographie, IX, 128 (1893 ed.).). Immediately following these words, Grill- 
parzer noted that Saphir was a protegeof Hegel. Hebbel considered Saphir un homme de plus 
bon coeur and a genius. Briefe v, 227. Grillparzer, on the other hand, hated Saphir as he 
hated no other critic of his time. It was Saphir who was largely responsible for the fiasco of 
Weh Dem, der liigt, and who caused Grillparzer many unpleasant moments. For details of 
the Saphir-Grillparzer relationship cf. (Dorothy Lasher-Schlitt) Grillparzer’s Attitude to- 
ward the Jews (New York, 1936), pp. 38-45. 

49 Tgb., 2, 11, p. 132. Cf. also ibid., pp. 92, 120, 130, 234, 248 and passim. 

5° Foglar, op. cit., pp. 42, and 44. 

51 Tgb., 2, 11, p. 132. This diary entry, written at the beginning of 1847 reads: “Eine 
Schweinerei nach Hegelschen Prinzipien (emphasis Grillparzer’s). Er wollte sich die Be- 
friedigung seiner selbst verschaffen und versuchte daher als Begierde sie aufzuheben. Sie 
aber war noch einfache Negazion und hielt die Récke iiber dem Knie zusammen. Endlich 
aber erkannte sie in seinem Ansich ihr eigenes Fiirsich, negirte ihre Negazion und hob sich 
selbst auf. Nun reflektirten sie sich in einander und giengen in die Einfachheit der Gattung 
iiber. Die Verdoppelung aber trat erst neun Monate spiter ein.” 

82 Gespriche, x1, 50, This entry is not complete in Bauernfeld’s diary which is reprinted 
in the Jahrbuch der Grillparzer Gesellschaft, v1, 90, because it is an edited version done by 
Bauernfeld in later years. The Gespriche diary is the one found in Bauernfeld’s Nachlass. 
88 Jahrbuch, v1, 110. 
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From numerous remarks which Grillparzer made about Hebbel there 
is no doubt that his anti-German bias, conditioned him in his attitude 
toward Hebbel, whose North German manner and accent stood out 
particularly in Vienna. Five years after Hebbel’s death, Grillparzer was 
discussing him with Mme. Littrow-Bischoff who had been friendly with 
the Hebbels. He told her of the visit Hebbel had made to him upon his 
arrival in Vienna in these words: ‘‘Uebrigens hat mich Hebbel vor vielen 
Jahren und als junger Dichter besucht, sich als artiger Mann gezeigt, 
mir jedoch ganz den Eindruck eines Norddeutschen gemacht, so dass 
ich mir sehr gut vorstellen kann, dass immer ein bestimmt nationaler 
Zug in seinen Vorstellungen gewaltet haben mag, wahrend ich im Gegen- 
teil allezeit bloss die humane Seite im Auge habe und nur die ausge- 
sprocheaste Stammeseigenheit mich dahin bringt, mich an die Nationali- 
tit der Leute zu erinnern.’™ Thirty years earlier Grillparzer remarked 
that there was too much emphasis on the retention of nationalities. To 
him it seemed that what distinguished the various nationalities from 
each other, was more their weak rather than their good points, and that 
the predominance of nationalistic traits indicated an exaggerated or un- 
wholesome mixture. There is no evidence that he changed his mind on 
that score in the years following and, therefore, he was not being compli- 
mentary to Hebbel when he spoke of his predominantly North German 
traits. 

In the course of his conversation with Littrow-Bischoff Grillparzer 
showed great interest in Hebbel’s personality when she indicated that 
she had known him well. He also commented to her that in some of 
Hebbel’s works there were masterful passages, signs of real genius, but 
that on the whole, he never cared for Hebbel’s choice of subject-matter. 
He, Hebbel, seemed to choose the distorted, ugly aspects of life and was 
more interested in the complications than in the solutions of his plots. 
“Bei aller Grossartigkeit und Kraft seiner Darstellung hat es ihm doch 
an dem Ideal wahrer Anmuth und Schénheit gefehlt . . . ” he said.” Be- 
cause Hebbel was not aware of that, he could not understand what the 
critics objected to in his works and he saw in it “haimische Bosheit” 
which he would not tolerate, Grillparzer believed. He also, therefore, 


“ Auguste Littrow-Bischoff, Aus dem persinlichen Verkehr mit Franz Grillparzer (Wien, 
1873), p. 145.  T¢b., 2, 10, p. 230. 

% Littrow-Bischoff, op. cit., p. 148. In discussing Hebbel’s conception of beauty, Lit- 
trow-Bischoff remarked that it was similar to that of a Negro who considers the black of 
his face the right color and who resents the fact that the white skin is taken as a criterion of 
beauty. Grillparzer thought that that was an apt comparison, adding that Hebbel regarded 
the white people, i.e., those who are normal, simple and natural and who should furnish the 
characters for literature, as pale and dull. Jbid., p. 149. Since this comparison is not Grill- 
parzer’s, his agreement with it may well have been caused by his tendency to avoid a pro- 
longed discussion. 
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could not appreciate that quality which he lacked, in the works of other; 
and saw this feeling for beauty not as ‘“‘schénes Mass, sondern als Be. 
schrinkung.’”*’ Vienna still retained this appreciation for the beautiful, 
that is why, he, Grillparzer always thought of Vienna when he wrote, 
because here was the best theatre and the best public for his works.® As 
for Hebbel, he was a real poet, “ . . . ein genialer Mensch und jedenfalls 
einer von denen, die nicht bloss wollten, sondern mussten und nicht 
anders konnten” (emphasis Littrow-Bischoff’s).5® This Grillparzer had 
also said of himself, showing that on the whole, he did Hebbel the jus- 
tice of not questioning the genuineness of his talent or his integrity as 
an artist.© 

Laube also claims that Grillparzer saw in Hebbel the North German 
and was antagonized by it. (He even claims that Grillparzer had Hebbe! 
in mind when he made derogatory comments about the Germans.)® 
Others support this contention, particularly Miiller-Guttenbrunn who 
states that although Grillparzer respected Hebbel’s intellect, he regarded 
him as a typical North German know-it-all.“ To Prechtler, too, Grill- 
parzer said that Hebbel lacked something to be a poet, maybe he should 
have come to “uns” (presumably he meant Vienna) ten years earlier.” 
The people of Austria had real feeling, something for which one looks in 
vain in all Germany. “Bei uns ist das Herz der Mittelpunkt” he once 
said proudly to a group of students.™ 

Hebbel was known for his habit of confounding his listeners with his 
profundity. He not infrequently would introduce a topic on which he 
was particularly well informed and then proceed to hold forth indeti- 
nitely. He was a man who loved to talk and who felt the need for the 
stimulation of human contacts and he rarely gave the other person a 
chance.® Early in his stay in Vienna he wrote to Elise that his travels 
had taught him how to act with people and that the solitude which he 
had imposed upon himself had been very bad for him. Here in Vienna in 


57 Littrow-Bischoff, op. cit., p. 148. 58 Wartenegg, op. cit., p. 39. Cf. also pp. 39 and 40. 

59 Littrow-Bischoff, op. cit., p. 149. 60 Tbid., p.91 also Ges priiche, xv, 38. 

61 Laube, Werke, 1x, 389. Hebbel is seen as a typical Nordic and his lot as that of the Ar- 
yan in an article by Wilhelm Erbt, “Friedrich Hebbel, ein nordischer Mensch,” Rasse, 
Monatschrift der Nordischen Bewegung (Leipzig und Berlin, 1934), 1ter Jhrg., pp. 176-184 

62 Adam Miiller-Guttenbrunn, Im Jahrhundert Grillparzers, 3rd ed. (Leipzig, 1895), p. 65. 
Cf. also Bornstein, 1, 228. 

$3 Tbid., p. 66. According to Miiller-Guttenbrunn, Prechtler brought Hebbel to Gril! 
parzer’s house in 1845, a statement not supported by any other source and, therefore, to be 
considered most questionable. The indirect quotation which he gives of Grillparzer’s opin 
ion of Hebbel, as expressed to Prechtler after he asked Grillparzer what he thought of Heb- 
bel, is consistent with similar opinions quoted elsewhere in this article and undoubtedly re- 
flects Grillparzer’s views. &4 Ges priche, xv, 110. 65 Bornstein, 1, 267 f. 
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the atmosphere of good will, he felt, he could thrive.” It was this habit 
of Hebbel’s to talk on any subject that caused Grillparzer to make a 
remark about him which is found in varying forms in most books that 
deal with the relationship between the two, no matter how briefly. 
Prechtler had invited Grillparzer to dinner one day and when Grillparzer 
heard that Hebbel was to be there too, he declined, saying: ‘. . . ich 
verehre ihn als einen scharfen Kopf, aber . . . der Mann weiss alles. Er 
weiss sogar, wie unser Herrgott entstanden ist, ich aber weiss das nicht; 
und so kann ich nicht mit ihm sprechen, denn iiber diese Frage miissen 
die Menschen einig sein, die miteinander an einem Tische sitzen und 
sich in Geistesfragen verstandigen wollen.”’ Just to come to eat was not 
worthwhile, even though Mrs. Prechtler was a good cook, he conceded, 


) for he could eat at home. He did not go.” By saying that Hebbel knew 


what God was, Grillparzer expressed not only his own feeling, but that 
of many others in Vienna who resented Hebbel’s self-confidence, his 
conceit and presumptuousness.® At least that is the way they saw him. 
When Hebbel, whose lack of regard for the feelings of others led him to 
be brutally frank with mediocre writers, dismissed young men by telling 
them that they had no ability, he only fanned the fires of antagonism 
against him. Here again we see how the difference in the personalities of 
Hebbel and Grillparzer tended to aggravate matters between the two. 
Where Hebbel was brusque and even brutal in his criticism of others, 
Grillparzer was careful to find some word of encouragement for even the 
most mediocre. This Hebbel knew and resented, because he knew that 
he was compared with Grillparzer to his disadvantage. Hebbel com- 
plained of that many times. The good old Grillparzer sends every medioc- 
rity away feeling that he is a great man, he would say.®® 

Hebbel said to Englinder in 1847 that he should give up any thought 
of a literary career because his instincts were wrong and his impulses 
false.” Over twenty years later, even though Englander attained no suc- 
cess in literature, he still talked of the way Hebbel had sealed his doom 


% Briefe, 111, 296, also 167 f. For an amusing incident connected with Hebbel’s oratory, cf. 
Bornstein, 1, 230 and 237. Also, Miiller-Guttenbrun, op. cit., pp. 48 ff. 

§? Miiller-Guttenbrunn, op. cit., p. 67. Cf. Kulke, p. 59. Gespréache, x11, 282 quotes Grill- 
parzer as saying that he was uncomfortable in Hebbel’s presence because he is too clever. 
He can suddenly ask “Was ist Gott?” He, Hebbel knows the answer, but Grillparzer, said, 
that he did not, and therefore, he could not talk with him. Frankl, Grillparzer, quotes the 
comment about Hebbel’s knowing what God is under “Religiése Anschauung,” p. 41. 
(sic!) 

§ Bornstein, 1, 290, letter of Karl Werner, April 10, 1851, also p. 297. For an attempt at 
explaining psychoanalytically the personality of Hebbel cf. J. Sadger, Friedrich Hebbel, 
ein psychoanalytischer Versuch, Schriften zur angewandten Seelenkunde, Heit 18. (Leipzig und 
Wien, 1920), 374 pp. °° Ges priiche, V1, 330. 7° Bornstein, 1, 209. 
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for him.” Josef Weilen, another young writer of the times, says that 
Hebbel had, with overpowering logic and tremendous over-evaluation of 
his own ability, tried to convince him, Weilen, that he had no dramatic 
talent, though he might have some sentimental, lyric ability.” To Lud- 
wig Reich whom he dismissed with a long lecture on literature, and the 
advice that he get a grammar, Hebbel said that after a careful study of 
Lessing, Schiller, Goethe and Shakespeare, he should try reading Heb- 
bel’s works and maybe he would understand them. Reich wrote to a 
friend that he could have forgiven Hebbel anything except “ .. . wie er 
sich allein herausputzte als stiinde er einzig, unfehlbar, da im grossen 
All der Poesie . . . ” (emphasis Reich’s).” 

Hebbel explained the attacks which these indignant young writers 
resorted to against him, by saying that it is easier to call the judge crue! 
than yourself a poor sinner.”* However, in a bitter letter to Adolf Pichler 
he wrote that it was a matter of integrity for him not to encourage people 
who in his eyes lacked talent and he shuddered at the thought that a 
young person might plan his entire future on the false assumption that 
he was talented. He could not overlook the ethical responsibility he had 
when making aesthetic evaluations. He knew that the people who tried 
to discredit him and thus, indirectly the validity of his judgment, burned 
incense before Grillparzer’s shrine, because their literary existence was 
furthered by Grillparzer’s praise. “Ich meinerseits kenne dies Mittel, 
sich den Riicken warm zu halten, auch recht gut... ”’ he concluded.” 
It is quite possible that he wrote this for Grillparzer’s benefit, since 
Pichler was a mutual friend. 

Hebbel saw in Grillparzer’s manner a method rather than a manifesta- 
tion of an entirely different personality, that could no more help being 
gentle, than he could help being brusquely honest. All Hebbel knew was 
that his honesty put him at a great disadvantage with his contemporaries 
who could find solace by Grillparzer who seems to have been right from 
his own point of view. He had a fear of suppressing talent by derogatory 
criticism, remembering that his own literary career was delayed by ten 
years because he was advised against it by a person whose judgment he 
respected and followed.” Grillparzer would, therefore, say to aspiring 
writers that while he liked their work well enough, he had no way of 
knowing whether the public would. Wishing them good luck, he would 


1 Kuh, mm, 198. Grillparzer agreed with Hebbel’s opinion of Englinder’s ability. Cf. 
Lasher-Schlitt, op. cit., p. 46, also Tgb. 11, 11, p. 139. 

72 Bornstein, 1, 453. For Weilen’s relation to Grillparzer cf. Lasher-Schlitt, op. cit., pp. 
31 ff. %3 Hebbel-Dokumente, p. 70. 

% Hebbel, Briefe, v, 316, letter to Detlefs June 29, 1856. 

% Ibid., v, 75 f. letter to Pichler, November 12, 1852. 76 Foglar, op. cit., p. 1. 
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send them off.77 Even though they rarely came back a second time, they 
did not feel the resentment for him that they did for Hebbel. 

During the stormy years immediately preceding and following the 
Revolution of 1848, Hebbel was very irritated by the passivity of some of 
Vienna’s great, particularly Grillparzer. To Hebbel it seemed that no 
one could remain passive in the light of the events that were transpiring. 
The Viennese called fighting for their rights a small matter, he com- 
plained, and deserted those who jeopardized their safety because they 
considered it their sacred duty to fight and who, at any rate, knew that 
it was a crime to do nothing.” As bad as it was to take no stand at all, 
it was worse to take the wrong stand out of lack of courage. This he felt, 
Grillparzer had done, when he wrote his poem, “In deinem Lager ist 
Oesterreich,”’ praising Radetzky. To Hebbel this was evidence of his 
servility and duplicity, because he praised publicly the very people he at- 
tacked privately.”* What made matters worse was that the poem was 
printed in leaflet form without Grillparzer’s permission or knowledge and 
distributed to the soldiers.*° This brought many attacks upon Grillparzer 
from the liberal press and the students of Vienna.*! The government how- 
ever rewarded him with the Leopoldsorden and a silver goblet was sent to 
him by the army.® Yet in Hebbel’s anonymous reports to the Allgemeine 
Zeitung of Stuttgart and Augsburg, he wrote in discussing the effect that 
the revolution had on science and art: “‘Wenn Grillparzer ein Gedicht 
auf Radetzky drucken lisst so verurteilen sie den Dichter nach dem 
einzelnen Gedicht die Dichtkunst nach dem einzelnen Dichter und eben 
so die Akademie der Wissenschaften nach ihrer Organisation durch Met- 
ternich, und die Wissenschaft nach der Akademie.”** In subsequent 
issues he stated that Grillparzer found in subordination an inspiring 
subject for a poem and excoriated the general Wiener Literatentum for 


77 Pollhammer, op. cit., pp.93f. Kuh, 11,221. Kuh once said to Grillparzer that a very great 
poet (meaning obviously Hebbel) had once remarked that the old Grillparzer had arranged 
his life very comfortably, by treating mediocrity with consideration and having a word of 
recognition for that which is bearable. To this Grillparzer replied roguishly that if he did 
not call somebody a jackass, that person claimed that he praised him. There is no doubt 
that Grillparzer knew that Hebbel was meant by the great artist. 

78 Kuh, 11, 185. Cf. also Ges priiche, v1, 24. 79 Bornstein, 11, 233. 

80 For the circumstances surrounding the writing of this poem, cf. Pollhammer, op. cit., 
89, also Gesprache, V1, 26-28, for the role played by the publisher, Ignaz Klang, in circulat- 
ing the poem. 

*! Otto Zausmer, “Beitraige zur politischen Lyrik Grillparzers,—Jhrb. der G. G., XXXII, 
47. Cf. also Gespriche, v1, 32. 

82 Gespriache, v1, 111. When Grillparzer applied for a pension, in 1856, he did not fail to 
mention in his petition that he wrote a poem in praise of Radetzky which helped army mo- 
rale at a time when most other writers were on the side of the opposition to the government. 
Ibid., 110f. 83 Werke, x, 98. Issue of July 9, 1848. 
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its indifference to the great issues of the times. Silence and laissez faire 
are sometimes crimes too. Why did Grillparzer, Bauernfeld and others 
sit by and put their hands in their laps, he asked. They belong to the 
intellectual Nationalgarde of Austria, and even of Germany and it is not 
up to them “ ... ob sie ausriicken sollen oder nicht.’ 

In speaking to Waldmiiller (Eduard Duboc), Hebbel also referred to 
the responsibility of outstanding men to speak up at the time of the 
revolution. “Da ist z.B. unser braver Grillparzer,”’ he said. When Pil- 
lersdorff became minister Hebbel sought Grillparzer out and tried to 
persuade him to go with him to Pillersdorff and present jointly their 
suggestions for improving the situation in Vienna. Grillparzer, Hebbe! 
said, raised all sorts of objections, claiming that the new minister had 
the best of intentions, that he was formerly his superior, etc. ‘“‘Genug, 
wir gingen nicht hin,” Hebbel concluded.® 

Hebbel was also fond of citing another instance of Grillparzer’s ser- 
vility. When an attempt was made to assassinate the emperor Francis 
Joseph in 1853, the clerical party planned an Almanach to hail the saving 
of the emperor’s life. Hebbel, among others, was asked to contribute a 
poem. He was indignant at this request and asked Grillparzer what to do, 
and the latter replied that there was nothing to do but to obey. This 
Hebbel told to Strodtmann in 1861 adding that there was now nothing 
left for him, whose wife was under contract to the Burgtheater and who 
himself was a resident of Vienna under a Danish passport, but to comply 
with the request. He decided, however, to sabotage the entire plan in 
this manner. “In der abgezirkelten Form konventioneller Héflichkeit 
sprach ich aus, was von mir begehrt worden war, aber ich wob als Grund- 
idee meinem Gedichte den grossdeutschen Einheitsgedanken ein und 
hatte die Genugtuung, dass, wie ich es voraussah, um dieses verhassten 
Gedankens der ganze Almanach unterdriickt wurde.’’** To Frankl Heb- 
bel told the same story with one very important variation. Here it was 
Bauernfeld who said that he would contribute a poem to the Almanach 
and so Hebbel felt he could do no Jess. Hebbel did not mention Grillparzer 
at all in this connection.*? To complicate the situation further, there is 
an undated entry in Pichler’s diary which quotes Hebbel as telling Pichler 
that Hebbel had been asked by the police of Vienna to contribute to an 


84 Tbid., 101 and 138. Issues of July 19 and November 23, 1848. 

85 Kuh, 11, 238. Cf. also Bauernfeld Tgb., Jhrb. der G. G., v, 142 ff. 

® Ges priche, Xx, 245 f. Hebbel repeats the story of his sabotage of the Almanach ina let 
ter to Strodtmann, Briefe, vir, 123. 

87 Bornstein, 11, 233 f. Hebbel is quoted as saying in this connection: “Bauernfeld gilt ja 
aber als ein Erzliberaler; er ist ein gut kaiser-kéniglicher Demagoge, der ein loses Mau! 
hat.” 
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album and that not knowing what to do, he asked Grillparzer. The latter 
told him: “‘Gehorchen, es bleibt nichts iibrig.’’** This album appeared in 
1854 and contained a poem by Grillparzer, but the one which Hebbel 
claimed he sabotaged, did appear in 1858, four years later than originally 
planned and it did not contain anything by Grillparzer.** We thus find 
Hebbel saying that Grillparzer was consulted by him ¢wice in connection 
with two different albums and giving Grillparzer’s advice as the same 
both times (emphasis mine). This is a most unlikely situation. We also 
find that in the Frankl report it is Bauernfeld who is the cause of Hebbel’s 
compliance with the request for a contribution and not Grillparzer. 

Bornstein who in other instances gives Hebbel the benefit of every 
possible doubt, has built up a rather elaborate explanation. According 
to him, there is little likelihood that when Hebbel spoke to Strodtmann 
he did not know that the album had appeared, and what is more, had 
not contained a poem by Grillparzer. He then says that Hebbel having 
written a poem after the attempt on the life of the King of Prussia on 
July 14, 1861 and being subsequently accused by the press as being a 
lackey, said what he did to Strodtmann in order to justify his own po- 
sition with the literary circles of Vienna.*® Bornstein, thus accuses Hebbel 
of deliberately changing the facts to justify his own actions. What is, 
however, more likely is that Hebbel tried to rationalize his own actions, 
since we know that he was surprised at the reaction of the public to his 
poem, by citing Grillparzer and that in the course of time, he had for- 
gotten which album was involved or whether it was Bauernfeld or Grill- 
parzer, both being native sons and neither being particularly liked by 
him.“ Just one year before Hebbel brought the critical wrath upon his 
head with the previously mentioned poem, he was discussing the reaction 
that set in after 1848 and again held Grillparzer up for criticism. “‘Ja 
selbst ein beriithmter Dichter, berauscht durch Orden und Ehrenpokale, 
die er nicht fiir seine mit Recht geschiitzten Hauptwerke, sondern fiir 
seinen stumpfen Soldatenhymnus erhalten hatte, fiihlte sich bewogen, 
den auseinandergesprengten Reichstag in steifen Versen abzukanzeln und 
die politische Doktrin, aus der er hervorgegangen, zu schmihen,”’ he 
wrote on October 10, 1860 in another one of his anonymous reports.” 

% Ibid., 342. 

** For details cf. Bornstein u, 164 ff. and Anmerkung, 467 f. The album to the K. K. 
Gendarmerie contained the poem “Willkommen,” Werke, 1, 112. 

% Tbid., 468. Bornstein does not comment at all on the Pichler version which he regards 
as referring to a different album, cf. ibid., 515 (emphasis mine). For poem cf. Werke, v1, 
412. 

“ Kulke, of. cit., p. 81. Kuh, 1, 354 states that whenever Hebbel and Bauernfeld were 
together there was always an atmosphere of animosity which was due in part, according 
to Kuh, to the latter’s friendship with Laube. % Gespriche, XX, 252. 
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While it was commonly known that Grillparzer never wore his Leopolds- 
orden, Hebbel had visiting cards printed with the following words under 
his name: “‘Chevalier de plusieurs ordres.”’ He also liked to wear his 
decorations for certain occasions because he believed that people judged 
one less on one’s merit and more on one’s prestige.®* When the critics 
charged Hebbel with servility and poor taste for writing his poem to the 
king, they also ridiculed him, among other things, for his pretentious 
visiting cards.™ 

When not criticizing Grillparzer for being servile, a charge which the 
liberal press also had levelled at Grillparzer after the appearance of the 
Radetzky poem, Hebbel found fault with his indifference to world 
events.” To Frankl he once remarked: “Grillparzer hat keinen offenen 
Geist fiir die Historie und die Weltstrémung, sie geht neben ihm vorbei, 
und er beachtet sie gar nicht.’ This criticism implies, at least, that 
Grillparzer was not endowed with the power to recognize the full import 
of world events, where other objections of a similar nature made it ap- 
pear that Grillparzer was passive out of cowardice. Hebbel also felt that 
Grillparzer’s attitude toward questions of the times was affected by his 
loyal ‘‘Beamtenhaftigkeit.”% 

In 1851 Hebbel and Grillparzer both served as judges, together with 
Franz von Hermannsthal, in a short story contest sponsored by the 
Oesterreichischer Lloyd. Hebbel threatened to withdraw from the com- 
mittee, if a short story by Julius von der Traun which he considered the 
best, were not awarded the first prize. The others felt that the subject 
matter of this story was not suited for publication in a ‘“‘Familienbuch.” 
Hebbel, however, won a moral victory because, after awarding the prize 
to Friedrich Uhl for his story entitled ‘““Taubstumm,” the committee 
added that the prize would have gone to von der Traun, if the subject- 
matter had been more suitable. Hebbel, himself, became convinced that 
they were right.® 


% Kulke, op. cit., p. 85. 

* Bornstein, 1, Anmerkung, p. 471. Cf. also ibid., 154 for Richard Wagner’s reaction to 
this card which Hebbel left at his house after visiting him and not finding him at home. 

% For Grillparzer’s reaction to this, cf. Zausmer, op. cit., p. 49. 

% Bornstein, 11, 234. 7 Tbid., 441. 

98 Ges priche, V1, 82. For Hebbel’s notes on the stories submitted, cf. Werke, x1, 409-423. 
For his reference to seeing Grillparzer in connection with this contest, cf. Briefe, tv, 332, 
letter to Karl von Holtei, December 7, 1851. It is interesting to note that Bornstein (11, 
442) doubts that Hebbel had talked to Grillparzer about going to see Pillersdorff in 1848, 
(as reported by Waldmiiller, footnote 85 of this article) simply on the strength of the fact 
that he was not known to have visited Grillparzer except once. He did come in contact 
with him on numerous occasions, the above being merely one of them. For examples, in 
the “Silbernes Kaffeehaus,” the headquarters of the Wiener Kreis, Grillparzer frequently 
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Among the contemporaries who played a large role in aggravating the 
relationship between Hebbel and Grillparzer was Heinrich Laube. He 
became the director of the Burgtheater in 1850 and had, through his 
antipathy toward Hebbel’s works and his preference for Grillparzer’s 
dramas, fanned the antagonism of the former for the latter. During the 
two years intervening between the Revolution and Laube’s appointment, 
Hebbel’s dramas were produced more frequently than those of any other 
dramatist in Vienna.*® This made Laube’s antagonism doubly painful to 
Hebbel. Even though Laube had considered his Maria Magdalena suit- 
able for the stage, having seen a production of it in Leipzig, he felt that 
it had a depressing effect on the audience which left the theatre feeling 
that it had witnessed an execution. This Laube thought, was not the 
purpose of the theatre or of the drama, consequently he did not put this 
play back into the repertoire from which it had been taken by his prede- 
cessor, because the drama was regarded in Vienna as a Grewel.'° 

Laube’s attitude infuriated Hebbel who openly charged him with prej- 
udice and bombarded him with requests and accusations. He did not set 
foot in the Burgtheater in the early ’fifties, and did not even read the 
newspapers or want them in his house, he was so bitter.’ There is no 
doubt that Laube was prejudiced against Hebbel. He admitted as much 
himself, when he said in connection with a drama of Hebbel’s which he 
produced in 1854: “Es war ein Akt der Selbstverleugnung und der Billig- 
keit, welchen ich mir auferlegte, indem ich ein Stiick von Hebbel in 
Szene setzte. Ich habe weder damals noch friither oder spiter Hebbel fiir 
einen Theaterdichter gehalten.’’” Laube knew that some people in 
Vienna said that while he was always looking around for works to stage, 
he deliberately ignored Hebbel. He even admitted it, justifying his ac- 
tions by saying that the only thing that stood between him and Hebbel 
was his sincere doubt in Hebbel’s effectiveness in the theatre.’ To pro e 
his point, he stated that he had kept Judith in the repertoire with little 
success, thus earning the criticism of the Behérde. When he produced it 
in 1859, he did it only to be fair to its author, and although it was again 
unsuccessful, he held on to this drama, as he said: ‘‘Eben weil ich ihm 
sonst nichts Freundliches antun konnte, hielt ich an einem Stiicke 
fest... 2 At any rate, Hebbel had little to complain about his treat- 
ment in Vienna, Laube believed, since he enjoyed more prestige here 





spent many hours and saw Hebbel there. Frank] and Grillparzer left the cafe together one 
day and saw Hebbel on the street absorbed in thought as always. They did not greet him, 
lest he say to them: “Wie kénnen Sie mich griissen? Sehen Sie denn nicht, dass ich dichte?” 
Eugen Wolbe, Ludwig August Frankl (Frankfurt a.M., 1910), pp. 59 f. 
® Laube, Werke, v, 52. 100 Tbid., 51 f. 10 Jbid., rx, 385 and Kuh, n, 381. 
1@ Tbid., v, 50. 108 Thid., 51. 1% Thid., 52. 
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than anywhere else. Outside of Austria Hebbel was known as“... eine 
etwas grelle Dichterkraft von geistvollem Radikalismus” and was gen- 
erally coupled with Grabbe.’® 

What Laube held against Hebbel as a dramatist, he summed up in 
these words: “‘Hebbels Stiicke sind zusammengedacht, sie sind von einem 
begabten Denker niedergeschrieben, nicht aber von einem Dichter, der 
ein Kiinstler ist’? (emphasis Laube’s). He also felt that Hebbel’s works 
lacked beauty which is the sine qua non of theatrical success or audience 
appeal. Although he admitted the power of Hebbel’s works, he found 
them personally unsympathetic and could not, therefore, be enthusiastic 
about any of his dramas.’ He did feel that he had a literary duty to 
Hebbel, but he also had a duty to the public and found it difficult to do 
justice to both. He even admitted that his prejudice toward Hebbel! 
might be personal, adding, however, that he did not attempt to influence 
anyone else’s opinion of Hebbel and that Hebbel did find a following in 
Vienna among the students and some geistvolle people. As for the public 
in general, those who came to see his works felt more respect than 
sympathy.! 

Laube’s objections to Hebbel’s works as too intellectual and lacking 
in beauty are the same ones that Grillparzer raised. Laube’s feeling that 
Hebbel’s Mutter und Kind had charm, was an opinion held by Grillparzer 
who, according to Josefine von Knorr, preferred this epic poem to Heyse’s 
Thekla.’* 

It is very ironic that Hebbel’s pressure on Laube availed him little, 
but where Grillparzer was concerned, Laube had to beg him for permis- 
sion to stage any of his works and even had to use the intervention of 
mutual friends like Bauernfeld for that purpose."° From the beginning 
of his taking over the directorship of the Burgtheater, Laube was de- 
termined to bring Grillparzer out of his self-imposed seclusion and to 
bring back his Des Meeres und der Liebe Wellen which he had just read, 


10 Tbid., 53. Hebbel was also coupled in Vienna with Grabbe in a very vicious attack on 
him by Backmayr who ascribed an anonymous review of one of his works to Hebbel. For 
details cf. Bornstein, 1, 298 and Anmerkung, 574 f., also Jhrb. der G. G., xv, 279 ff. 

106 Thid., 54. 107 Laube, Werke, rx, 385. 108 Thid., v, 53; ibid., 1x, 386 f. 

109 [bid., 1X, 387. For Grillparzer’s opinion cf. “Aus dem Tagebuche der Freiin von Knorr, 
Mitgeteilt von Fritz Lemmermayer. Jhrb. der G. G., v, 332. Frau von Knorr associated 
with Grillparzer from 1860 until his death and kept a diary which is reprinted in Gespriiche, 
x11, 274 ff. and does not contain the reference to Mutter und Kind, but Lemmermayer claims 
that Knorr kept her diary in various notebooks and wrote down everything that Grill- 
parzer said to her and that he, Lemmermayer, later arranged and edited these notes. 
Much, however, in his version comes from other sources and is not credited at all. 

For further details on the Hebbel-Laube feud cf. Nance, op. cit., pp. 183-192. 

110 Laube, Werke, 1x, 385; also Bauernfeld, Tgb., Jhrb. der G. G., V1, 96. 
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into the repertoire. Of this drama he wrote: ‘‘So gesunde Sinnlichkeit, so 
poetisches Mass!’’"! Having heard that the aged author was unapproach- 
able and not anxious to have his dramas produced, he did not seek Grill- 
parzer out personally.’” He even avoided seeing him, when he was in the 
process of staging one of his works, lest Grillparzer dissuade him from it.''* 
According to Laube, Grillparzer said to him one day that after his death, 
he could produce his works, because, if they failed their author could no 
longer be hurt by it and besides, the public might be more inclined to 
accept something from a deceased writer.‘ In spite of this, Grillparzer 
was grateful to Laube for rescuing his works from theatrical oblivion.” 

Hebbel resented Laube’s favorable treatment of Grillparzer so much 
that he even accused him of doing it just to keep him, Hebbel, off the 
stage. When Friedrich Uhl, the prizewinner of the contest in which Heb- 
bel and Grillparzer acted as judges, tried to help heal the breach between 
Hebbel and Laube and actually succeeded in getting him to produce 
Genoveva in 1854 it only led to a breach between Uhl and Hebbel. Uhl 
reviewed the production for the Ostdeutsche Post and shortly after also 
reviewed Mosenthal’s Sonnwendhof. This review did not please the father- 
in-law of Mosenthal, who was very influential and who had the editor 
write an additional review of this play. When Uhl came to see Hebbel, 
he was greeted most coldly and was asked whether it was a sign of friend- 
ship to print two reviews of a bad play and only one of his. After that 
incident, Uhl never entered Hebbel’s house again."® Thus, we see another 
instance of Hebbel’s genius for antagonizing those who wished him well. 

Regarding Laube’s partisanship for Grillparzer, Hebbel felt that it 
showed Laube as an opportunist who was siding with Grillparzer because 
he had been awarded the Leopoldsorden and a goblet and was enjoying a 
new popularity in certain circles. The clever Laube was writing pane- 
gyrics on Grillparzer, he commented bitterly to Frank], and yet this 
same Laube had said to Hebbel in 1848: “‘Was, Grillparzer! Er taugt 
nicht in die Gegenwart, geschweige in die Zukunft. Ein Kadaver, der 
sich von frischen Wellen noch forttragen lisst. Einen Stein um den Hals 
binden! Ein hohler Polyp des Romantizismus!’""’ These, Frank] feels, 
could not be the words of Laube, in view of his indefatigable efforts on 


11 Tbid., rx, 392. Cf. also Hebbel, Werke, xm, 221. 

M2 Tbid., 393, cf. also ibid., vu, 26. 13 bid. 1x, 395. 4 [bid., vu, 27. 

16 Pollhammer, op. cit., p. 88 says that Grillparzer regarded Laube very highly and that 
he was the only one who could get Grillparzer to part with some of his buried treasures. 
Littrow-Bischoff, of. cit., p.96, also states that Grillparzer felt that it was due to Laube that 
he was not forgotten. 

46 Bornstein, 1, 407 f. Hebbel’s Genoveva was produced by Laube on January 20, 1854 
under the title of Magellone. NT Tbid., 11, 232. 
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Grillparzer’s behalf. To him the sentiment is Hebbel’s even though he 
put the words into Laube’s mouth. Hebbel, as a matter of fact, had the 
habit of doing just that. Whenever a particular opinion was too vehement 
or dangerous, he would quote his views by using somebody else as the 
source.!8 

If Hebbel had expressed himself only to Frankl on this, one might be 
inclined to accept Frankl’s interpretation. We find, however, that Heb- 
bel wrote in his diary in 1863 in connection with Laube’s statement that 
the Nibelungen production was successful only because of the fine acting 
of the Kriemhild role, that Laube had spoken so badly of Grillparzer to 
him in 1848 that he, Hebbel, asked him whether he had read anything of 
Grillparzer’s. At the time Laube said that Grillparzer was a cadaver that 
was still being carried along by the waves and that he could not believe 
that Hebbel thought otherwise about this “hohle Nachgeburt der Ro- 
mantik.”’ As for Hebbel, he was the Messiah. In the same diary entry, 
Hebbel writes that he remembered this particularly because there was 
some truth in what Laube said."* Laube may well have been contemptu- 
ous of Grillparzer in 1848, however the language imputed to him sounds 
more like Hebbel’s than Laube’s. Laube did not know much about Grill- 
parzer before he settled in Vienna, but a reading of his Des Meeres und der 
Liebe Wellen may have changed his attitude.”° To Tieck he wrote in the 
summer of 1852 that Grillparzer was the greatest dramatist since Schiller 
and Goethe.” Being the director of the Burgtheater also affected his 
tastes. Hebbel himself said of Laube: “Ich habe jetzt den Schliissel zu 
seiner Natur; der Theater Direktor verwertet den Poeten.’?!” What 
makes this opinion doubly valid, is that it was also Grillparzer’s who, 
when asked by the committee appointed to find a director in 1850, spoke 
against Laube’s candidacy. He felt that Laube was too political, not 
sufficiently endowed with “gemeinem poetischen Geiste” and that he 
would adjust the directorship to himself, rather than vice versa.’* That 
Laube ignored Hebbel out of personal prejudice, we have seen. Whether 
he was being an opportunist in backing Grillparzer in Vienna or whether 
he had in time really become convinced of his greatness, the fact remains 
that Hebbel impugned his motives and resented Laube doubly, for his 


48 Bornstein, m, 233. Bornstein believes that Hebbel frequently put words into Grill- 
parzer’s mouth, 11, 442. For Hebbel’s tendency in that direction, as well as for a comparison 
between him and Grillparzer, cf. Theodor Poppe, ‘Friedrich Hebbel und sein Drama,” 
Beitrage zur Poetik. (Berlin, 1900), pp. 3 ff. 9 Tgb., tv, 269 f. 

120 Tt is quite possible that up to that time Laube had not read anything by Grillparzer, 
if we are to accept Bauernfeld’s words to that effect. Gespriche, 1, 288, also ibid., xu. 
Anmerkung, p. 296. 121 Ges priche, v1, 88. 

12 Tyb., tv, 271. 123 Ges prache, v1. Cf. also ibid., 40. 
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antagonism toward his own works and his espousal of Grillparzer’s and 
that he resented Grillparzer even more, for the advantage it gave him.’ 

Emil Kuh, one of Hebbel’s rnost devoted disciples and his first impor- 
tant biographer, is a very interesting, though confusing source on the 
Hebbel-Grillparzer relationship. According to Kuh, whose pro-Hebbel bias 
makes many of his interpretations suspect, Hebbel regarded Grillparzer 
as a great poet. After reading Act I of Ottokar, he remarked: “‘Grillparzer 
bleibt ein ausserordentlicher Poet, mag er uns anerkennen oder nicht.’ 
On another occasion, when Hebbel saw Grillparzer pass, he said to Kuh 
that Austria would not produce another like him in centuries. ‘‘Sie sehen 
hier einen Unsterblichen wandeln.’’”* Kuh sees in these words proof of 
Hebbel’s appreciation of the Austrian poet. Frankl, on the other hand, 
thinks that Hebbel was being sarcastic and Bornstein, taking issue with 
Frankl’s interpretation, claims that Hebbel knew that Grillparzer did 
not like him and resented that.’ While he was just to the poet, Born- 
stein continues, he regarded the man as senile and innocuous, even going 
so far as to put words into Grillparzer’s mouth which the latter never 
uttered.“8 This would tend to support Frankl rather than not. Be that 
as it may, Hebbel may very well have been sincere when he made both 
these statements. It is well known that he was not consistent, that his 
attitude toward Grillparzer, among others, was conditioned by the mood 
of the moment, and that his evaluation of Grillparzer throughout the 
years was contrary to both these statements. 

Kuh states that Grillparzer was always hostile toward Hebbel. He 
then writes that Hebbel never held back an honest opinion of a person’s 
work and advised young writers who were disappointed by his criticism, 
to try Grillparzer,”® “Der gute Mann macht sich’s bequem. Jeder Mit- 
telmassigkeit gibt er einen Zehrpfennig mit auf die Wanderschaft und so 


1% Otto Prechtler seems to have had a hand in getting Laube to produce Traum ein 
Leben. In a letter dated October 30, 1850, he tells Laube that if he wants to make Grill- 
parzer very happy, he should tell him that he is going to stage his Traum ein Leben. He, 


' Prechtler, can tell him sub rosa “ . . . dass unserem vortrefflichen Grillparzer an der Auf- 
_ fihrung dieses seines Werkes am meisten liegt . . .’’ Grillparzer had spoken to him ten 


times about it and if one knows Grillparzer, that means a lot, he added. Ges priche, v1, 62. 
2% Kuh, 11, 453. Kuh broke with Hebbel in 1860 and became reconciled with him when he 


_ was on his deathbed in 1863. During the break with Hebbel, Kuh became friendly with 
_ Grillparzer. For details on the Kuh-Hebbel friendship cf. Kuh, m, 449 ff. and Paul Born- 
_ stein, “Friedrich Hebbel und Emil Kuh,” Der Morgen, 11ter Jhrg., Mai 1935, Nummer 2, 
_ pp. 74-80, also Kulke, op. cit., pp. 16 and 18. For Kuh’s relationship to Grillparzer, cf. 


_ Lasher-Schlitt, op. cit., pp. 37 f. 1% Tbid., 480. 


27 Bornstein, 11, 231. 128 Tbid., Anmerkung, p. 441. 

9 Frankl, Hebbel, p. 49, says that Hebbel learned in later years to be more careful and 
diplomatic in criticizing others, because he realized that his manner antagonized too many 
people needlessly and made him the subject of much malicious gossip. 
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singen sie denn das Loblied auf den gemiitlichen, strebende Talente 
ermunternden Grillparzer.” he said.'*° This, says Kuh, was really the 
case. Even though Grillparzer hoped that the writers would not take 
his encouraging words too seriously, this was a sign of Grillparzer’s 
weakness. He always found something to criticize in Hebbel. Whoever 
wanted could hear Grillparzer say that Hebbel lacked taste, that he 
exaggerated, that he was “in Ideen verbissen” and although he had 
genius he lacked talent. 

Many gossiped about Hebbel’s conceit and his self-glorification, as well 
as his contempt for the talents of others, but few knew of his modest 
evaluation of himself, according to Kuh, which made Hebbel say. “In 
der Halle der Literatur werce ich nicht zu finden sein, doch eine Nische 
neben der Kleists und Grillparzers wird mir nicht versagt werden.’ 
Now, if Kuh believed that Hebbel regarded Grillparzer as an immortal, 
he could not have believed that Hebbel was so modest. We also know 
that Hebbel thought very highly of Kleist, considering him as worthy of 
ranking with Shakespeare.’ Hebbel did not feel that Grillparzer was 
fair to him, when some particularly malicious comments of Grillparzer’s 
about Hebbel’s work reached his ears. Hebbel would then say that if he 
were to put Grillparzer’s poetry under the knife, the old gentleman would 
have a most unpleasant experience.’ 

Kuh’s bias in favor of Hebbel can best be seen in his treatment of 
Laube’s relationship to Hebbel and to Grillparzer. Laube is the villain 
when Kuh writes of Hebbel, but his attitude toward Laube changes when 
he writes of his relations with Grillparzer. In connection with the 
celebration in Vienna of the centenary of Schiller’s birth, Kuh writes: 
“Bei dem Bankette im Sophiensaale hatte sich Doktor Laube der ora- 
torischen Fiihrung bemdchtigt”’ (emphasis mine).!* Even though the com- 
mittee made the gesture of inviting him, Hebbel did not go, because, 
according to Kuh, he knew who would be im ‘‘Vordertreffen.” On this 


130 Kuh, 11, 483. Frankl tells of an incident which on the face of it indicates a change in 
Hebbel’s treatment of aspiring, but mediocre talents. A young man came to Frank! and 
wanted to dedicate an epic poem to him, telling him that Hebbel had praised it, but refused 
to accept the dedication, because he had recently been so honored. Frank] found the poem 
very bad and asked Hebbel how he could have praised it. Hebbel replied that it all de 
pended on the criteria one used. Many poems in print are no better he said, adding: ‘‘Man 
darf jungen Leuten nicht direkt Talent absprechen, man muss sie in grossen Ziigen mag- 
netisieren.” Frankl, Hebbel, pp. 49 f., also Bornstein, 11, 235. Rather than a change in Heb- 
bel, it suggests a subtle rebuke of Grillparzer’s method with young writers. Hebbel knew 
that Frank] saw a great deal of Grillparzer and possibly hoped that this would reach him. 
For details on Frankl and Grillparzer, cf. Lasher-Schlitt, op. cit., pp. 26-29. 

131 Kuh, 11, 484. 132 Thid., 484. 133 Nance, op. cit., p. 110. 

14 Kuh, u, 453. 1% Tbid., 447. 
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occasion Grillparzer was hailed as a great poet and crowned with a laurel 
wreath by Laube as part of the ceremony.’ How this must have affected 
Hebbel, we can gather in part from the following words in a letter of his 
written five years earlier: ‘Ich kann viel vertragen und habe nicht das 
Mindeste eingewendet, als vor einiger Zeit mein Génner Laube den alten 
schwachmiitigen Grillparzer als Rex dramaticus proclamirte, aber das war 
mir doch zu arg. Ich habe daher in meinem Aerger nachdriicklichst fiir 
Heinrich Heine die Krone reclamirt. . . . ’’’ At the Schiller celebration 
all plans had been completed without Grillparzer’s knowledge, to hail 
him as the greatest poet since Schiller. When he discovered this plan 
during the dinner, he left quietly and was toasted in absentia.’** As for 
Hebbel, he had been asked also to participate in the foundation of a 
Schiller-Verein. He felt that the committee came to him only because 
they needed his support and he would have refused them, but they sent 
Halm as an emissary whom Hebbel could not refuse because of his past 
friendliness toward him. “‘Ebenso machten sie es mit Grillparzer,’’ Hebbel 
wrote to Dingelstedt on October 5, 1859, ‘‘Beiderseits bedangen wir uns 
aber aus, dass unser Anteil mit der Unterschrift angefangen und be- 
schlossen sein miisse.’’*® Hebbel does not indicate whether he had dis- 
cussed the matter with Grillparzer at all. It apparently was coincidental 
that they both chose to remain inactive in the matter, Hebbel because 
he had withdrawn in sheer disappointment and disgust with the Wiener 
Literatentum, Grillparzer because it was in his nature to stand on the 
sidelines.’ 

According to Kuh, Laube used Grillparzer and Ludwig to keep Hebbels 
dramas off the stage. “In jener Epoche wurde das Repertoire des Burg- 
theaters mit den Stiicken Otto Ludwigs und Grillparzers ausgeputst’’™ 
(emphasis mine). Yet, in his Zwei Dichter Oesterreichs, Kuh writes, in 
speaking of Laube’s admiration for Grillparzer, the sincerity of which 
he does not doubt here, that Laube had the merit of restoring Austria’s 
first poet to the honorable place in the Burgtheater from which he had 
been crowded out. In this book he also makes much of Grillparzer’s 
modesty, even stating that he had asked the aged poet about it one day 
and that Grillparzer had answered that while he considered himself small 
by comparison with the great figures of literature, he did not feel in- 


1% Thid., 447 f. 

87 Werke, Briefe, v, 149. Letter to S. Englander, March 20, 1854. 

188 Miiller- Guttenbrunn, of. cit., pp. 73 ff. For Laube toast cf. Gespriache, xm, 162 ff. 

189 Werke, Briefe, v1, 285. 40 Jbid., 284, also Kuh, 11, 174 ff. 

1 Kuh, 11, 380. According to Kuh, Hebbel did not quite believe this love of Laube’s for 
Grillparzer because he remembered that Laube had called him a cadaver. Ibid.. 380, also 
371 ff. 12 Emil Kuh, Zwei Dichter Oesterreichs (Pest, 1872), p. 165. 
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significant when he looked at the poets of the last few decades.” |, 
his Hebbel biography, Kuh gives a somewhat different picture of Gril). 
parzer. Here he is a grudge-bearing, unforgiving, and bitter old map. 
“Nicht um der Zensurbosheiten willen . . . und nicht aus Ekel vor de; 
ihn angrinsenden politischen Misere duckte er sich in den Schmollwinke! 
hinein, wo er Laute des Grolls und der Verwiinschung ausstiess; die roher 
Verletzungen, . . . die literarischen Geringschaitzungen, die der in Wier 
halb vergessene Poet in Deutschland wahrnahm, haben ihn in eine welt. 
scheue Einsamkeit getrieben und neben ihm kauerte gleichsam eine er. 
grimmte Resignation; keine stille Entsagung hiitete die Schwelle.’" \o; 
only is Grillparzer made to appear to have been most unfairly critica! of 
Hebbel, (as is also Bauernfeld) but Hebbel is shown as a defender «{ 
Grillparzer, when derogatory comments were made about him in Heb- 
bel’s presence, claims Kuh.’ 

That Hebbel thought of himself as more gifted than Grillparzer is im- 
plied in a remark he made to Kulke. If he and Grillparzer were to walk 
arm in arm through the garden of poetry, Grillparzer could pluck more 
beautiful flowers than he, Hebbel said, adding: “... freilich auf dem 
Berge oben den ich dann hinaufsteige, da ist’s was Anderes! da steige ich 
zu einer Héhe hinan, wohin er mir kaum noch mit dem Auge zu folgen 
vermag.’’ This seems to be a more correct reflection of his evaluation 
of himself by comparison with the Austrian poet, than any of the other: 
previously quoted in these pages. 

A study of the material presented on the preceding pages shows that 
the chief causes of the coolness that existed between Hebbel and Grill: 
parzer were equally their antagonism toward each other as human being: 
and the failure of each to appreciate fully what the other was trying to 
accomplish in his works. Hebbel was at a great disadvantage in Vienna. 
He was and remained the stranger in Grillparzer’s native city. Because 
of his proletarian background and his privations in his childhood and 
youth, he was particularly in need of warm and devoted friendship from 
the aristocratic and upper bourgeois world in which he moved. This was 
a world in which Grillparzer felt at home and which he shunned being 


143 Tbid., p. 220. 44 Kuh, Hebbel, 1, 194. 

145 Kuh, 1, 327. When Hebbel was persuaded to edit Ernst von Feuchtersleben’s Naci- 
lass, he felt that the biographical and personal aspects of his life should be left to the “ehr- 
wiirdige” Grillparzer, who knew Feuchtersleben better. (Hebbel, Werke, xm, 54.) According 
to Kuh, this work brought Hebbel little recognition and only incurred the displeasure oi 
the poet’s widow. (Ibid., 359.) In this connection Grillparzer told Frank! that the widow 
was angry with him because he did not consider her husband a great genius, just as she was 
angry with Hebbel because he said that only scoundrels were modest, when Feuchters- 
leben’s modesty was mentioned. (Bornstein, 1, 387.) 

146 Kulke, op. cit., p. 58. Hebbel referred to Grillparzer in this conversation as an immortal. 
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quietistic and introvert by nature. Hebbel, on the other hand, wanted to 
become a part of this world. He was aggressive, socially ambitious, in- 
tolerant of less gifted people, impatient with those who thought other- 
wise than he, autocratic and above all possessive. These traits made it 
impossible for even his devoted friends like Kuh to submit blindly to his 
demands.’ These qualities of Hebbel’s were frequently compared with 
those of Grillparzer who was the direct antithesis in many respects." 

The comparison between these two illustrious contemporaries was 
made also with reference to their dramas, and in Vienna at any rate, 
most frequently to Hebbel’s disadvantage. Grillparzer, the dean of the 
Wiener Kreis, made no secret of his opinion of Hebbel’s works and there 
is no doubt that it carried weight with many lesser literary lights. We 
know that Laube, Frankl, Prechtler, Pichler and Stifter not only evalu- 
ated Hebbel the same way, but undoubtedly took their cue from Grill- 
parzer. Thus, unwittingly or not, Grillparzer hurt Hebbel in Vienna, even 
though Hebbel himself merely said that he did not help him. The fact 
that all the contemporaries stressed Grillparzer’s modesty, fine feeling 
and good taste and saw in Hebbel the cold intellectual who did not con- 
sider the beautiful as the sole sphere of dramatic art, also militated 
against Hebbel. His tactless treatment of younger writers whose works 
he frequently refused to read, saying that if he did, there would be no 
time left for him to write, was another thing that was held against him."® 
Here again, Grillparzer furnished the contrast. 

Politically, too, they differed. Grillparzer was above all an Austrian, 
and more than that a Viennese. As a North German, Hebbel was not 
bound in his thinking by a consuming love of Vienna or of Austrian 
independence. He made no secret of the fact that he favored the absorp- 
tion of Austria by Germany, even writing a poem about it.° During the 
Revolution he and Grillparzer were on opposite sides, Hebbel seeing it 
as the beginning of a more liberal era, Grillparzer as the destruction of 
his world and the rise of mob rule. Where Hebbel was for active partici- 
pation of the intellectual leaders in the affairs of the country, Grillparzer 
seemed to prefer to remain aloof. 

Artistically Hebbel conceded some greatness to Grillparzer, but con- 


47 Kuh, 11, 459. Kuh calls Hebbel a ““Menschenfresser”’ and a “Gehirnraubtier,” ibid., 487 
and 488, also 449 ff. 

48 Klara Schumann, the widow of the composer tells for instance, that she enjoyed be- 
ing at the Rettich home where she sat next to Grillparzer and felt very comfortable and 
at ease in the presence of this simple, charming man, but was paralyzed by Hebbel’s stiff 
coolness when she sat opposite him. Bornstein, 1, 418. These visits took place in 1856. Cf. 
also ibid., 11, 130, for Heyse’s reaction to Grillparzer and Hebbel. 

9 Frankl, Hebbel, pp. 13. 18 Tbid., p. 30. 
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sidered him as finished and limited. “‘Grillparzers dramatisches Feuer ist 
wie eine Feuerbrunst, die sich selbst Wind macht,” he said to Frank], 
That this man who did not seem to care whether his dramas were pro- 
duced or not, should find in Laube a warm admirer (sincere or not) who 
took pains to keep his works on the stage of the Burgtheater, where he, 
Hebbel, had to combat his antagonism, was a bitter pill to swallow. That 
Grillparzer rejected the premise on which he wrote his great works and 
saw in them only an over-emphasis of the mind at the expense of the 
heart, Hebbel knew and resented. It did not make his resentment less 
great when people like Prechtler and others came back with tales of 
criticism of Hebbel the man as well as the artist. The fact that Hebbel’s 
derogatory comments about Grillparzer are more directed against the 
man than the writer, where the reverse is true with Grillparzer would 
indicate that Hebbel frequently was provoked and tried to give vent to 
this provocation by some personal remark. His stressing of Grillparzer’s 
servility, of his decorations, his passivity, his political limitation, his 
senility, even his relationship with Kathi Froehlich all seem due to that.” 
If Grillparzer had been more receptive to Hebbel’s conception of the 
FS drama, Hebbel would have forgiven him most of the personal weaknesses 
As which he held against him. 

+ As for the Wiener Kreis as a whole, Hebbel had nothing but contempt 
4 for most of its members. He called them contemptible, unworthy of his 
ba attention and frequently said, “‘Wenn ich sitze, rage ich um Kopfesliinge 
a% iiber alle die stehenden stramm sich emporreckenden Gestalten.’”™ At 
other times he would say that he was like a mountain and they were a i 
molehill.* He at no time forgave them for having painted such an en- pt 
couraging picture of his chances in Vienna in 1845. To him it was jeal- I 
ousy, malice, envy and typical Viennese irresponsibility which caused ; 8 
the literati of this city to treat him as they did after they found that he a ti 
planned to take up his residence there. Not being able to abide the | 0 
journalists and critics, Hebbel also was disappointed in the fact that he 
found fewer “brauchbare Mitarbeiter” than he had expected. There is J 
no doubt that Grillparzer, had he been in accord with Hebbel, the poet, j 
if not the human being, might have made his lot easier. Grillparzer him- / 
f self felt the need for exchanging his views on literature with somebody 
* 
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151 Bornstein, 11, 222. 182 Teb., 1v, 8 f., entry of July 8, 1854. / 

188 Frankl, Hebbel, p. 6, cf. also Hebbel, Briefe, v, 75. Letter to Pichler, Nov. 12, 1853, ; 
and 7h. 1v, 192, entry of May, 1861. M4 Thid., p. 6. 

48 Bornstein, 1, 256. According to Karl Werner, Hebbel did not mind not having his 
works appreciated because he shared that lot with Grillparzer, but he was very happy to 
hear a good opinion of his dramas, particularly if it came from somebody who had a reputa- 
tion in literature. Jbid., 258. : 
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whose judgment he respected. When Sc&reyvogel died in 1832, Grill- 
parzer said that he lost in him the one person with whom he could talk 
about form, techniques and general art problems. There was no one left 
now, even in Germany, except possibly Heine, ‘“‘wenn er nicht innerlich 
ein lumpiger Patron ware,” and thus he said, he was withering away and 
becoming less productive with every day.’ Hebbel’s arrival in Vienna 
might have accomplished for him what Schiller’s friendship did for 
Goethe. Schiller and Goethe, however, although differing in personality, 
had the same understanding and conception of literature. Grillparzer and 
Hebbel did not. Where the former continued in the tradition of the clas- 
sical period, Hebbel propounded his own theory of the tragedy based on 
Hegel. It was this new drama that Hebbel created, with its emphasis on 
character, its abolition of tragic guilt and its stress of the symbolic that 
Grillparzer did not appreciate and, therefore, felt that Hebbel chose the 
prose aspects of life for his dramas which glorified the grotesque, the 
ugly and the unusual, rather than the normal, beautiful and emotional. 
This basic difference in their conception of the drama could not be recon- 
ciled and it is this rather than any personal antagonisms which kept these 
two dramatists apart. No one can blame Grillparzer for not pretending 
sympathy or admiration which he did not feel and which in the nature 
of things he could not feel, nor can Hebbel be blamed for resenting the 
opinions that Grillparzer had of his works, particularly since they did not 
come to him directly, but rather in the garbled versions of the gossips 
like Prechtler and others. In view of the basic differences between these 
two great figures both as to personality and literary views, literature has 
lost little through their aloofness toward each other. Rather, it has 
gained from their antagonisms by keeping their respective creative abili- 
ties sharply outlined and unmarred through the possible influence of one 
on the other. 
DorotHy LASHER-SCHLITT 
Brooklyn College 


16 Teh. 2,10, p. 141. For details on Grillparzer and Heine, cf. Lasher-Schlitt, op. cit., pp. 
51-57. 














XXVIII 


PLAYERS AND PAINTED STAGE 
Nineteenth Century Acting 


\JN an earlier paper,’ I undertook to show that the style of acting in the 
4 serious drama of the eighteenth century closely paralleled the general 
interest of the century in the imitation of nature—of nature methodized. 
Four principal “‘schools,” varying in technique but not in purpose, were 
examined: Betterton, the Cibber-Booth- Wilks Triumvirate, Macklin- 
Garrick, and Kemble-Siddons. fhe fourth school, with which the paper 
arbitrarily ended, extends well beyond the eighteenth century and pro- 
vides a natural introduction to the study of acting techniques in the 
Romantic and Victorian periods. Like the eighteenth, the nineteenth 
century is primarily a century of great actors rather than great plays, 
and it is to the actors, rather than to the playwrights, that we must turn 
to find the theatrical expression of the spirit of the times. (Edmund Kean 
and William ‘©. Macready represent the earlier and later stages of ro- 
‘manticism as accurately as Shelley and Tennyson, and Victorianism is 
as plainly marked in Alfred Wigan and Irving as in Ruskin or Trollope. 

[The nineteenth century actor, like his predecessor, was the repository 
of the accumulated conventions of the stage, and, while adhering to them, 
was continually in revolt against them. “Rules,” said Dion Boucicault, 
“are scattered about the stage and transmitted, gipsy-like, in our vagrant 
life from one generation to another.’} But the actor, while honoring these 
rules, cannot avoid being the abstract of his time; hence the continua! 
critical laments over the passing of the Old School of acting—laments 
which extend from one end of the century to the other, and refer succes- 
sively to John Kemble, Edmund Kean, Macready, and Phelps. So exactly 
does the style of acting mirror the spirit of the age that even in the days of 
Henry Irving, Clement Scott (whose tastes had been formed in the Mac- 
ready school) saw nothing absurd in memorializing the ‘‘magnificent 
elocution” of James Anderson, who had set the rafters of Drury shudder- 
ing with his roaring in midcentury.’ 

In the study of the eighteenth century it was a simple enough device 
to choose a scene from the theatrical repertory and compare various 
interpretations of it.[In the nineteenth century{such a method is nearly 
impossible. For one thing,[the theater was rapidly outgrowing the reper- 
tory system, and was becoming more dependent upon novelties than 
upon standard plays. For another, Shakespeare ceased to be the main 


1 “Nature to Advantage Dressed: Eighteenth Century Acting,” PMLA, tvm (1943), 
1002-37. 2 Dion Boucicault, The Art of Acting (New York, 1926), p. 32. 
3 Clement Scott, The Drama of Yesterday and Today (London, 1899), 11, 36. 
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feature of the theatrical program, and it was possible for an actor to 
achieve the highest standing without giving the audience a taste of his 
quality as Hamlet. Again, actors confined themselves more and more to 
the playing of typesd old men, juveniles, villains. As far as the audience 
was concerned, William Farren and John Hare were both born at the 
age of fifty.)A minor novelist wrote: 


It is a curious thing, the age of a player. A player has, even to himself, hardly 
more of a real age than a figure in a picture. Generally speaking, the actor chooses 
the figure he will be, juvenile or aged, and keeps it while the picture holds to- 
gether; the colours are rubbed out or the canvas rots, but as long as you can trace 
the outline, it is still the same. Some never choose to be young; they take up the 
grandfather at eighteen, and continue the course of their venerable existence till 
the public wonders at the vigour they retain at five-and-thirty. Spirits, manners, 
and conversation often answer to all this; so that no one has a more implicit 
belief in the perennial youth of a Romeo, than the happy possessor.‘ 


Although it is therefore impossible to compare the actors in this period 
in a single scene, it is possible to display them clearly in typical moments 
which will give a clue to their individual styles. 

John Philip Kemble began the century with a style which is more akin 
to his portraits by Lawrence than that earlier manner which was de- 
scribed as acting like a windmill. In the last season of his professional 
career; he, as was customary, played the round of his characters, in- 
cluding Cato, the noblest Roman of them all. It is interesting to find a 
description of this performance by W. C. Macready, who was to inherit— 
but with what a difference—Kemble’s title of “‘Last of the Romans.” 


As he sat majestically in his curule chair, imagination could not supply a grander 
or more noble presence In face and form he realised the most perfect ideal that 
ever enriched the sculptor’s or the painter’s fancy, and his deportment was in 
accord with all of outward dignity and grace that history attributes to the 
patres conscripti-. . .|The tragedy, five acts of declamatory, unimpassioned 
verse, the monotony of which, correct as his emphasis and reading was, Kemble’s 
husky voice and laboured articulation did not tend to dissipate or enliven, was a 
tax upon the patience of the hearers} The frequently-recurring sentiments on 
patriotism and liberty, awakening no response, were listened to with respectful, 
almost drowsy attention. But, like an eruptive volcano from some level ex- 
panse, there was one burst that electrified the house. When Portius entered with 
the exclamation,— 


“Misfortune on misfortune! grief on grief! 
My brother Marcius,”— 


* Thomas James Serle, The Players; or, The Stage of Life (London, 1847), 1, 5. 
® The Attic Miscellany (London, 1789), 1, 88. 
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Kemble, with a start of unwanted animation, rushed across the stage to him, 
huddling questions one upon another with extraordinary volubility of utterance— 


“Ha! what has he done?— 
Has he forsook his post? Has he given way? 
Did he look tamely on and let them pass?” 


Then listening with intense eagerness to the relation of Portius,—how 


“Long at the head of his few faithful friends 
¢ He stood the shock of a whole host of foes, 

Till, obstinately brave, and bent on death, 

Oppress’d with multitudes, he greatly fell” — 


as he caught the last word he gasped out convulsively, as if suddenly relieved 
from an agony of doubt, “I am satisfied!” and the theater rang with applause 
most heartily and deservedly bestowed . ., his attitudes were stately and pic- 
turesque, but evidently prepared; even the care he took in the disposition of his 
mantle was distinctly observable¢_} 


Two years earlier, the classical style of Kemble was challenged in the 
London debut of Edmund Kean.}Dignity of pose, care in the disposition 
of the mantle, correctness of emphasis and reading, the elder Kean tossed 
asidej The cockney critics, Hazlitt in particular, were quick to laud him, 
but one of the most revealing descriptions of his action is in an anony- 
mous poem by an unbeliever (who, incidentally, is critical of the classica! 
school as represented by Alexander Rae): 


’Tis pantomime that strikes, whate’er men preach 
In Richard, Honey-moon, or Overreach, 

For maugre all, this misled town, may say, 

They go to see, and not to hear, the play. 

Last scene of Richard, ’tis a glorious treat, 

For then we see the noted, brobbing feat, 

First Richmond comes, sustained by doughty Rae, 
Now slow, sententious, then in clutt’ring way, 

Two words are slow, then follow three words quick, 
As if the Actor were in grief, or sick, 

Like measured spondees, ere the dactyl comes, 

Till Shakespeare’s lines are made the beat of drums, 
But farewell Rae, though praise we cannot give, 
We fain would see you gabble on, and live... . 
Then follows Kean, like Smithfield drover sent, 

He raves, he croaks, he storms, till voice quite spent 
In fat gin tone, young Richmond’s arm he braves, 
Pray is it Richard, or a maniac raves? ... 

Till now, forsooth, a stare, a start, a slap, 


6 Macready’s Reminiscences, ed. Sir Frederick Pollock (London, 1875), 1, 135-136. 
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Draw from the Audience a tremendous clap; 

Some simple Wight says, “pray what does that mean? 

Mean, says the other, with contempt, “Tis Kean!” 

Who magnetizes People, with a grin, 

But hush! no more! the fight does now begin: . . . 
Behold them now, they thrust, they strike, he’s down, 

Just like Grimaldi when he’s playing Clown; 

Lo! Richmond lets him rise, how kind, good lack, 

He must have learned of Richmond sure the Black. 

Now ’tis Kean’s turn, he presses on his foe, 

They join their hands, and now give blow for blow, 

Alas Rae wounds him, head, neck, back, and bum, 

Just as Lord Grizzle’s served by Thomas Thumb; 

Yet still Kean stands it, till he’s tired out. ... 

See how he writhes! ho! he for mercy begs! 

Fool ’tis to bite, or scratch, young Richmond’s legs! 

Death steps between, and thus prevents the deed, 

And Rae from danger, and from Richard’s freed; 

*Tis Richmond’s turn. Lo! Richmond minds his cue, 

Clutters out something touching, trite, and true, 

That Richard sure was brave, yet somewhat rash, 

And the baize falls, mid one horrific crash. 

Behold next day, the papers deal out lies, 

Extoll his very errors to the Skies, 

Call his last scene, the drama’s richest treat, 

When after all ’tis but a dancer’s feat.’ 


Kean, to be sure, was not always the dancer. Macready recalled his Sir 
Edward Mortimer as subjected ‘‘to the restraint of the severest taste.” 
There Kean was throughout in his deportment a gentleman, acting with 
the ease of one accustomed to receive obedience, but this very quiet (like 
Kemble’s) served to emphasize his points when they arrived. 


When in Wilford’s utterance of the word “murder” the chord was struck that 
seemed to vibrate through every fibre of his frame, the internal struggle to regain 
his self-possession quite thrilled the audience. His trembling hand turned over 
rapidly the leaves of the book he held, as if to search its pages, that were evi- 
dently a blank to his bewildered sight, till the agony of his feelings overbore all 
efforts at repression, and with tiger fury he sprang upon the terrified youth... . 
His terrible avowal of the guilt that had embittered existence to him brought, as 
it were, the actual perpetration of the deed before us; the frenzy of his vengeance 


7 Actors and Editors, a Poem; by an Undergraduate (London, 1817), pp. 16-19. Genest 
says that Kean overdid Richard’s death: “he came up close to Richmond, after he had lost 
his sword, as if he would have attacked him with his fists—Richmond, to please Kean, was 
obliged to stand like a fool, with a drawn sword in his hand, and without daring to use it.”— 
Some Account of the English Stage (Bath, 1832), vim, 495. 
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to the heart.” He paused as if in horror at the sight still present to him, and, fo). 
lowing with his dilated eye the dreadful vision, he slowly continued—“And my 
oppressor rolled lifeless at my foot!’’® 





William Macready found his great réle in a stage version of Lord 
Byron’s Werner although it gave little opportunity for the domestic 
touches for which he was famous. The fifth act, in fact, provided 
such a succession of points or effects as would have delighted the sou! of 
; a more heroic actor} Count Siegendorf (disguised as Werner) is confronted 
in his own house by Gabor whom he has accused of murder. Gabor 
answers this charge by accusing, in turn, Ulric, the Count’s son. 








The Count, drawing, rushes on Gabor with fierce indignation, then turns from 
him with incredulous disdain. The latter, however, proceeds with his story. What 
Macready achieved here in the way of facial expression and symbolic gesture 
(for his share in the dialogue was small), has never, I think, under the given con- 
dition, been exceeded. At first, with one arm thrown fondly around his son's 
shoulder, he listened with light scorn to the accuser. As the proofs thickened, the 
eyes, before careless, became fixed on Gabor. This man related particular after 
particular, the fearful significance of which against his son the Count at length 
recognized, while the relaxed arm which lay on Ulric’s shoulder fell heavily. As 
Gabor proceeded, and with increasing stress of proof, the Count turned and 
looked at his son. Shocked by his expression, he faltered a step from him. The 
tale continued, and again the stricken father unconsciously fell back. His changes 
of look and attitude had silently told all the effects of the story upon the sympa- 
thizing spectators. ... 

At length Gabor retires, and Count Siegendorf is left alone with Ulric, who not 
only confesses the murder, but urges the “silencing of Gabor.” While the father 
lies horror-struck in his chair, Ulric proceeds to explain and defend his crime in 
slaying Stralenheim. . . . 

The greatness of Macready’s acting here reached its climax... . the feeling 
that his own maxims and example had betrayed his son into crime was fearfully 
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is expressed by the convulsions of the face, by the hands, that first sought to close 
+ the ears, and then to beat back the fatal sounds that would enter. When at length 
2 Ulric, in plain terms, charges his disgrace upon his father’s precepts, Macready 
i H produced one of those rare effects which become traditions of the theatre. With 
sf ‘ a shrill of agony, as if mortally pierced by a dart, he bounded from his seat, and 
i then, as if all strength had failed him, wavered and fluttered forward, so to speak, 
till he sank on one knee in front of the stage.® 


as he listened to the accusation against his son; there is a suggestion of 


There is a suggestion of the domestic touch in Macready’s pantomime 
the thundrous power which he inherited from Kean in his reaction to 


} 


8 Macready’s Reminiscences, 1, 136-137. 
® Westland Marston, Our Recent Actors (London, 1890), pp. 63-64. 
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his son’s apology. Further instances of this combination will be found in 
the discussion of his ‘‘school’’ below. 

These three men—Kemble, Kean, and Macready—may be Jooked 

upon as the principal figures of the old school of acting in the nineteenth 
century. There is much disparity in their methods, but they were never 
liable to the complaint of the anonymous critic who wrote in 1872: 
The present style of acting is very unexciting. We are told it is natural. Mr. 
Thackeray always seemed to think that the natural was the ne plus ultra of 
art. To that view we may demur. The unnatural, the ranting, the bombastic, 
no good taste admires. That mouthing, grandiose style of the early part of this 
century is dead. But while we revolt against the old, stilted school of those days, 
when the platitudes of Rowe and the sentimentalisms of Kotzebue, assisted by 
such acting as that of Kemble and O’Neil, had the capacity to make themselves 
popular, there is no reason why the grand and lofty in acting should be ignored 
as a delusion and a mockery. How absurd, in fact, is what is called ‘‘the natural 
mode” of speaking in Hamlet and Macbeth. It is obviously an incongruity.’ 


Contemporary writers were unanimous in crediting the origin of the 
“natural mode” of speaking and acting to the French theater," a con- 
clusion which was natural enough when the fact is considered that the 
major portion of the “original” English plays of the day were translated 
from the French. Charles Dillon, a successful, if second-rate, tragedian, 
may be taken as typical of the naturalistic, or new, school in its early 
days. \Although he was bold enough to attempt classical repertory with 
a style “deficient in statuesque attributes and the qualities that are 
termed classical,’”4 the most graphic description of his typical] stage busi- 
ness is in a scene from Belphegor, a dismal domestic melodrarra in which 
he, as a poor actor, enters his lowly lodgings, bearing a shawl as a gift 
to his wife—unconscious that she has deserted him. 
Dillon... came into the room, eager, exultant, bringing his humble gift, and 
guarding it as if it were the most precious treasure of the world. The poor player 
was in a sort of ecstasy, in being able to offer to his cherished wife that little 
token of remembrance and love. He found and read her letter. He did not speak; 
his figure drooped; his face grew wan and desolate; he moved slowly across the 
floor, dazed and aimless, and as he moved, his grasp relaxing, the precious shawl 
slid from his hand and, unrolling as it fell before him, was negligently trodden 
under his feet." 


10 The Theatrical Journal and Stranger’s Guide (London), xxxt (1872), 212. 

" Scott, Drama of Yesterday and Today, 1, 360; Robert M. Sillard, Barry Sullivan and his 
Contemporaries (London, 1901), 1, 235; 11, 3; Percy Allen, The Stage Life of Mrs. Stirling 
(London, 1922), p. 95. It is hardly necessary to point out that in no instance do these writers 
refer to the acting of the Comédie Frangaise. Cf. The Autobiography of Joseph Jefferson 
(New York, 1897), p. 352. 

2 William Winter, The Wallet of Time (New York, 1913), 1,186. ™ Jbid.,1, 187-188. 
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528 Nineteenth Century Acting 


One can almost hear the footsteps of Little Nell padding among the 


tombstones. 
I 


The opposition of the “grand and lofty” and the “natural mode,” then, 
establishes for us the divisions in the century’s styles of acting. Of the 
former, the three schools may be named after their greatest representa- 
tives, plus an adulterate vestige which may be named the Irving school. 
The latter, since its development closely parallels the development of 
Robertsonian comedy, may be named the Prince of Wales’s school, al- 
though its earliest exponents were Leigh Murray, Alfred Wigan, and 
Fanny Stirling.) 

1. Kemble. Old timers in the theater speak of Kemble and his followers 
as belonging to the ‘‘teapot”’ school of acting, a somewhat more descrip- 
tive term than “classical.” {A reference to any of the theatrical] portraits 
of the time will explain thé derivation of the name: Mrs. Siddons, for 


. example, as Queen Katherine at her trial in Henry VIII, one hand firmly 


pressed into her bosom, the other lifted unnaturally away from the body. 
With the male members of the school, it “meant one hand on the hip, 
the other extended and moving in curved lines, with a gradual descent 
to the side. When the speaker was tired of this he simply changed his 
attitude by throwing the weight of the body on the opposite leg and 
going through the same routine gesture.’”"* Leigh Hunt comments on 
this unnatural limitation of gesture in describing the acting of Pope who 
had “but two gestures, which follow each other in monotonous alterna- 
tion, like the jerks of a toyshop harlequin: one is a mere extension of the 
arms, and is used on all occasions of candour, of acknowledgement, of 
remonstrance, and of explanation; the other for occasions of vehemence 
or of grandeur is an elevation of the arms, like the gesture of Raphael’s 
Saint Paul preaching at Athens, an action that becomes the more absurd 
on common occasions from it’s [sic] real sublimity.””® 

Fanny Kemble, whose Juliet was the sensation of 1829, was none the 
less criticized by querulous journalists. “Of her attitudes generally,” a 
critic wrote, ‘“‘we must however say, that they border a little too closely 
on distortion. In expressing dignity or high resolve, we think her par- 
ticularly unhappy. She uniformly points her toe, in what dancing masters 
call the fourth position, and throws back her head, till her attitude pre- 
sents a perilous deviation from the perpendicular.””* On the other hand, 


4 James E. Murdoch, The Stage (Philadelphia, 1880), p. 49. Cf. Belton, Random Recollec- 
tions, pp. 151-152. 

6 Leigh Hunt, Critical Essays on the Performers of the London Theatres (London, 1807), 
p. 24. 

16 The Spectator, 11 (1829), 792. The criticism is accompanied by an engraving of Fanny 
as Juliet which strongly recalls Mrs. Barry in The Rival Queens. 
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old Boaden praises Mrs. Bartley for her action, ‘“‘beautifully appropriate, 
and at every change, she composed her figure into a position so graceful, 
as to seem the prepared study of some profound artist.”””” 

Since much of the description of Kemble and his school is from the 
pens of Hunt and Hazlitt and other critics favorable to the romantics, it 
is only fair to juxtapose the remarks of a devotee of Eliza O'Neill, suc- 
cessor to Mrs. Siddons. 


Miss O’Neill’s attitudes might have afforded a gallery of statues for the court 
of Virtue—or for the court of George IV. In Isabella [The Fatal Marriage], for 
instance, when the tiresome man (whose name I forget) who worried her into 
matrimony, first proposes to take charge of her child—never shall I forget the 
expressive gesture with which she turned around to the boy, clasped him with one 
arm, and, with the other, gave an apparently involuntary movement of repul- 
sion. In Mrs. Haller [The Stranger], again, when she sunk upon the floor, and, 
clasping her knees, let her head fall upon them, so that her “wild-reverted tresses” 
hung as a veil before her, no ancient statue could have afforded a finer model for 
the chisel. . . . 

One cause of this comparative indifference to Miss O’Neill’s superlative merits, 
I think, may be found in the peculiar aspect which folly has assumed in our en- 
lightened era. There is a great deal of cant abroad about “deep passion,” and 
“the human heart,” and “thoughts that lie too deep for tears.” . . . In the char- 
acter of Juliet, I remember that, after the masquerade scene, when she has been 
eagerly enquiring who Romeo is, just as she was preparing to quit the banquet- 
room, she turned round and stood as if lost in unutterable thought, with her 
eyes fixed upon the spot where Romeo had lately passed away from her sight; as 
if her fancy reproduced his form in that very place; as if the ground, last hallowed 
by his footsteps, was dear to her heart’s-blood. Her “rapt soul was sitting in her 
eyes”—her whole body spoke—then, with a deep, impatient sigh, she turned 
away, and cleared her brow from an encounter with this every-day world."* 


The manner of speaking, too, is well described by the word éeapot, for 
there was a noticeable tendency to employ the treble voice, ‘‘as if they 
played on the flute.”*¢ At any rate, the reading of lines was (in general) 
mechanical, involving a regular rise and fall of the voice, like waves of 
sound, the emphatic words “‘marked with extended and repeated waves 
or swelling prolongations of sound, resembling the effects often observa- 
ble in the reading of the church-service}”° Miss O’Neill, as Belvidera, 


17 James Boaden, Memoirs of the Life of John Philip Kemble, Esq. (Philadelphia, 1825), p. 
510. 

18 “Desultory Reminiscences of Miss O’Neil,” Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, xxvu 
(1830), 47. 

19 Boucicault, Art of Acting, p. 29. Boaden says that Kemble declaimed soliloquies “in 
the higher tones of his voice, and lost the cast of thought that the galleries might catch 
the words he uttered.”—Mrs. Sarah Siddons (London, The Grolier Society, n.d.), 1, 259. 

2° Murdoch, The Stage, pp. 48-49. 
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for example, alternated tones which “‘split the ears of the groundlings,” 
and tones which were so low as to be inaudible.” 

The teapot school was not the first or the last to discover that applause 
could be trapped by certain conventional pieces of business and voca| 
tricks; Kemble was criticized for ending every speech with a thrust of his 
clenched fist, and with running off the stage after a long declamation “as 
if ...in haste to get to his pint of wine.’”™ Pope, on the other hand, as 
he came to the end of a speech gradually raised his voice until the last 
four or five lines made “‘an alarming outcry,” or—the variation—dropped 
from the full bellow to a tremulous but energetic under-tone and, with a 
jerk of his right arm, also rushed from the stage }* 

It is easy to assume that these hasty exits (taking the stage, they were 
called) were the only pieces of business employed by the classical actors. 


‘Indeed, descriptions of these actors in action are difficult to come by, 


since their actions were in general so conventional and controlled. Kemble 
has been described as ‘“‘the very still-life and statuary of the stage; a 
perfect figure of a man; a petrifaction of a sentiment, that heaves no 
sigh, and sheds no tear; an icicle upon the bust of Tragedy.’ As Sir 
Giles Overreach, he seemed to want the part to come to him; he sacrificed 
too much to decorum. “Nothing could exceed the coolness and sang-froid 
with which he raps Marall on the head with his cane, or spits at Lord 
Lovell: Lord Foppington himself never did any common-place indecency 
more insipidly.’*” This same unwillingness of the actor to enter into the 
nature of the part was criticized in King John (111, 3): 


It was well done and skillfully, according to the book of arithmetic; but no more. 
Mr. Kemble, when he approaches Hubert to sound his disposition, puts on an 
insidious, insinuating, fawning aspect, and so he ought; but we think it should 
not be, though it was, that kind of wheedling smile, as if he was going to persuade 


31 William Hazlitt, A View of the English Stage, in The Complete Works of William Hazlitt, 
ed. P. P. Howe (London, 1930), v, 261. Kemble, however, seems to have attempted “to 
avoid all violent extremes, piano succeeding forte, and to keep himself upon his centre, and 
to move from it.””—Boaden, Mrs. Siddons, 1, 317. 

* Hunt, Critical Essays, p. 21. Even Boaden comments on “springing off with the estab- 
lished glance at the pit and projected right arm.’’—Mrs. Siddons, 1, 253. 

3 Hunt, Critical Essays, p. 23. 

* Hazlitt, View of the Stage, p. 304. Kemble’s defense might have been drawn from Rey- 
nolds’s Thirteenth Discourse (1786) : “I must observe, that even the expression of violent 
passion, is not always the most excellent in proportion as it is the most natural; so great 
terror and such disagreeable sensations may be communicated to the audience, that thc 
balance may be destroyed by which pleasure is preserved, and holds its predominancy in 
the mind: violent distortion of action, harsh screamings of the voice, however great the 
occasion, or however natural on such occasion, are therefore not admissible in theatrick 
art.” —The Works of Sir Joshua Reynolds (London, 1798), 11, 132-133. 

% Hazlitt, View of the Stage, pp. 303-304. 
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him that the business he wished him to undertake was a mere jest; and his natural 
repugnance to it an idle prejudice, that might be carried off by a certain pleasant 
drollery of eye and manner. Mr. Kemble’s look, to our apprehension, was ex- 
actly as if he had just caught the eye of some person of his acquaintance in the 
boxes, and was trying to repress a rising smile at the metamorphosis he had un- 
dergone since dinner. Again, he changes his voice three several times, in repeating 
the name of Hubert; and the changes might be fine, but they did not vibrate on 
our feelings; so we cannot tell. Through most of the whole scene this celebrated 
actor did not seem to feel the part itself as it was set down for him, but to be con- 
sidering how he ought to feel it, or how he should express by rule and method 
what he did not feel. He was sometimes slow, and sometimes hurried; sometimes 
familiar, and sometimes solemn; but always with an evident design and determi- 
nation to be so.* 


(Kean declared that Kemble would have made a good teacher of elocu- 
tion?’ and indeed the studied declamation of the teapot school is in violent 
contrast with that of the school which was to succeed it. Hazlitt de- 
scribes Miss O’Neill as having much of the sing-song of Mrs. Siddons. As 
Elwina in Percy, “through all the tedious speeches of this play, shé pre- 
served the same balanced artificial cadence, the same melancholy tone, 
as if her words were the continued echo of a long-drawn sigh. There is 
the same pitch-key, the same alternation of sad sounds in almost every 
line.’”8 The criticism of Rae, quoted above, accuses him of turning 
Shakespeare’s lines into the beat of drums./Charles Mayne Young, 
Kemble’s chief pupil, was more noted for the music of his voice, than for 
the power of his acting.?® “His manner of running the same tone through 
two or three lines, and then abruptly changing to another, and dwelling 
on that in the same manner, though certainly unnatural, is not, in charac- 
ters like Rolla . . . absolutely offensive; but we have known it to flatten 
some of his attempts in Shakespeare into mere nonentities.’’*° 


* Ibid., p. 346. Hazlitt was reviewing a performance in 1816, the year before Kemble’s 
retirement. 

27 Matthews and Hutton, eds., Actors and Actresses of Great Britain and the United 
States (New York, 1886), 11, 17, quoting N. P. Willis in the New York Mirror, Aug. 17, 
1833. %8 Hazlitt, View of the Stage, p. 257. 

29 Actors and Editors, p. 35; Matthews and Hutton, um, 224. 

39 The Opera Glass (London, 1826), p. 2. Fanny Kemble, of course, inherited the family 
traditions of acting. The Spectator frequently conedmned her unnatural manner of reading, 
saying “blu-r-r-d” for “blood” (11, 1830, 846), and, at greater length: ‘‘We have condemned 
the musical sweetness of Miss KEMBLE’S voice; and greatly desirable as is the endowment, 
itis not without its perils. YOUNG is an example of the seduction of a fine voice: he sounds 
as though his ear dwelt on it more than his understanding on the words. He caresses his 
long-drawn accents, lingers with love on them, and seems enraptured with his own melody. 
Miss KEMBLE must avoid this infecting self-relish, which we slightly trace in some parts of 
her recitation. For instance, when she exclaims, with a wife’s pride 
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There were, however, moments when the classic dignity was aban- 
doned—usually at the climax of the action, which must have suggested 
to the audience that the whole play was but a working towards the one 
eruptive “point.” Kemble’s sudden burst of excitement in Cato has al. 
ready been described, and in the preceding paper Mrs, Siddons’ historic 
shriek over the body of her husband in The Gamester.! That shriek was 
so effective that it continued to be repeated as long as the play kept the 
stage, although Miss Jarman was criticized for using it in 1827 because 
she had already emitted one scream and an hysterical laugh earlier. “The 
one shriek,” a judicious critic points out, ‘‘destroys the power of the 
other. The second exposes the art, and makes both appear mere stage- 
trick... . Would it not be enough to give the hysterical laugh only, in 
the first instance, reserving the scream for the second?’’® The shriek, in 
fact, seems to have become the chief tool of the actress in passionate 
moments. Mrs. W. West in Venice Preserved, “during the recital of the 
death of Jaffeir: the frantic vagueness of her attention, the wildness of 
her look, the quivering of her lip, and the scream of horror, when the 
light broke in upon her mind, carried tragic horror to its highest pitch.” 
On the other hand, a pamphleteer objects to Miss O’Neill’s shriek at the 
end of act Iv of The Stranger as “too much the exhibition of a stage-trick; 
it is a resource for inferior powers; it has more of Art, than Nature in it.” 
Even Young had his moments of violence. (The death of Beverley as he 
acted it involved “‘the last frightful convulsion, the heaving of the stom- 
ach, the catching and quivering of his fingers, and the final awful stif- 
fening into death. This last picture altogether was given with a reality 
absolutely appaling.”’® 

In spite of such moments when it boiled over, the teapot school was 
dignified in its action, declamatory in its speech, careful even in the 
disposition of its mantle. It was completely out of place at a time when 
the Romantic Revival was hastening to its climax, and as a consequence 
John Kemble had a few pupils@nd they for the most part such minor 
players as Young, Vandenhoff (the elder), and John Cooper. Yet his 
influence did not wholly die out. It continued to flavor the more romantic 





“And does my Phocion share Timoleon’s Glory?” [The Grectan Daughter) 
she chants, “And does my Pho—,” upon which last syllable she throws her favourite note 
and there dwells for some space; showing that she is thinking more of the melody with 
which she can sound the syllable, than of the man.’’—111 (1830), 52. 3 Pp. 1019. 

32 The Opera Glass, No. xxu (Feb. 24, 1827), 57-58. Mrs. W. West’s scream in The 
Gamester is reported in The Drama, 1 (London, 1821), 160, Fanny Kemble’s in The S pecta- 
tor, 1111830), 165. 33 The Drama, 1, 159-160. 

34 4 Descriptive Portrait of Miss O’ Neill, In a Critique on her Exhibition of the Characters 
of Mrs. Haller, and Jane Shore (London, 1815), p. 44, 

35 Opera Glass, No. xxu (Feb. 24, 1827), 57. 
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styles of Macready and Phelps among his successors, and emerged as a 
major-aspect of the acting technique of Edwin Booth. One of the anony- 
mous imitators of Churchill thus sums up Kemble and the general tone 
of his school: 


Stiff, pompous, stern, each haggard feature gloom’d; 
Each step predestin’d, and each look foredoom’d; 
Precise in passion, cautious e’en in rage, 

Lo! Kemble comes, the Euclid of the stage; 
Who moves in given angles, squares a start, 
And blows his Roman beak by rules of art;* 
Writhes with a grace to agony unknown, 
And gallops half an octave in a groan. 

His solemn voice, like death-bell heard afar, 
Or death-watch clicking in an old crackt jar, 
He measures out, monotonous and slow, 
In-one-dull-long-sing-song-to-joy-or-woe. ... 


And studying less, would Kemble venture more, 
His heart would feel, that never felt before.” 


2. Kean. If the keynote of the teapot style was dignity, the keynote of 
Kean’s school—the First Romantic School—must be violence. Walter 
Lacy, fifty years after the little man’s death, recalled his detonating and 
explosive power,®* and Marie Wilton’s father told her of being summoned 
to a private rehearsal at which Kean said, ‘‘We’ll run through the scene, 
Mr. Wilton, because I’m told that if you don’t know what I’m going to 
do I might frighten you!’’®* An American critic who, it is true, did not 
see Kean until some years of pastime with good company had taken their 
toll, sums him up thus: {‘His studied play of physiognomy borders on 
grimace; his animation of manner becomes incoherent bustle; what is 


%* But, lo!, his handkerchief—and list !—he blows, 
So very like a gentleman, his nose.— 
Brutus is gone—the whole illusion’s plain, 
And Mister Kemble is himself again.—John Brown, The Stage (London, 1819), p. 13. 

7? The Thespiad (London, 1809), pp. 16-18. Actors of the old school no longer able to 
star in London were able to practice their profession on the provincial circuits. Even here, 
however, their popularity was lessened by the general spirit of the age. According to an 
entry in W. E. Burton’s M.S. Diary, April 9, 1831, in the Norwich Theatre, R. Jones from 
Edinburgh “did nothing, and was thought nothing of—Cold, but gentlemanly, he walked 
correctly thro’—the old School!” This is the more impressive since Jones had been a favorite 
on the Norwich circuit before seeking metropolitan success. (Theatre Collection, Harvard 
College Library.) 38 The Stage Door, ed. Clement Scott (London, 1880), p. 23. 

3° Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft On and Off the Stage, written by themselves (6th ed., London, 
1889), p. 212. Incidentally, this illustrates the curious attitude towards rehearsals which 
Macready had to fight so hard to change. 
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spirited savours of turbulence; what is passionate of phrensy.’’}° The acid 
test of his success in a performance came to be its effect Gn the more 
susceptible members of the audience. Payne’s miserable patchwork 
Brutus was declared a triumph because in the last act, “‘in one of its most 
trying situations a lady in a private box shrieked, and was borne out 
fainting.” (Hazlitt, Kean’s devoted and frequently judicious critic, felt 
called upon to caution the actor that “It would perhaps be as well, if in 
the concluding scene [of A New Way to Pay Old Debts], he would contrive 
not to frighten the ladies into hysterics?’ The trick by which he caused 
ladies to faint and Byron to weep from nervous sympathy was ‘“‘the 
hysterical sob under powerful emotion,’ employed as the culmination 
of a pattern of vigorous (over-vigorous, some observers said) action. The 
American critic already quoted complains: 


Mr. Kean would seem to apply literally to his art, the lesson of Demosthenes 
with regard for oratory—action, action, action. His limbs have no repose or 
steadiness in scenes of agitated feeling; his hands are kept in unremitting and 
most rapid, convulsive movement; seeking, as it were, a resting place in some 
part of his upper dress, and occasionally pressed together on the crown of his 
head. ... The wild groping of the fingers about the neck and breast reminded 
me of Dryden’s conceit in one of his tragedies, of the fumblings of the tenants of 
the cemetaries, at the day of resurrection, for their dispersed limbs.“ 


“He plays Orestes like a pantomime,” cries a poetaster, who continues: 


Holding in high disdain all sort of action 
That does not evidence complete distraction; 
His locks, his legs, his arms, his all, he scatters, 
And tears a passion into very tatters. ... 
His conduct on the whole the keenest satire 
On all that’s natural—he christens nature.“ 


Perhaps the severest criticism of Kean is made by William Robson, a 
Kembleite, in comparing him with George Powell, the contemporary of 
Betterton, who, as Hamlet, frightened the ghost of his father.” 

It is necessary to repeat the caution that, at least in these old days of 
the theater, actors had their partisans as politicians do now and an un- 
prejudiced critic is hard to find. The truth can only be arrived at by a 
judicious balancing of one extravagance against another. For example, 
against the Kembleite’s claim that Kean derived from Powell should be 


40 “Betterton,” in the Philadelphia National Gazette (1821), quoted in Harold N. Hille- 
brand, Edmund Kean (New York, 1933), p. 366. 

41 Opera Glass, No. xx (Feb. 10, 1827), p. 42. #2 4 View of the Stage, p. 277. 

43 Julian Charles Young, A Memoir of Charles Mayne Young, Tragedian (London, 1871), 
I, 88. 4 Hillebrand, Kean, p. 368. 

4 Brown, The Stage, pp. 47-48. ® The Old Play-goer (London, 1846), p. 118. 
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placed the comment of Wroughton, an older actor, that Kean had ‘“‘much 
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of what Garrick possessed,’’’ and the more likely conclusion of George 
Vandenhoff that “Kean’s general method was probably built on 
Cooxke’s.’’* 

George Frederick Cooke, ‘‘a new kind of Macklin,’’*? had come to the 
London stage in 1801, but his style never brought him the popularity of 
Kean because John Kemble was then at the very height of his power. 
Kean called him “‘a perfect actor,’”° and praised his “‘spirit and genius,” 
and it seems likely that Cooke’s style. which seems to have been derived 
from the nature methodiz’d of Garrick and Macklin, was the model for 
the early romantic actors. The Thespiad hints that he was not notable 
for the variety of gesture so prominent in his pupils: 

His gesture in fore-fingers stretch’d consists, 
In pinion’d elbows or in clenched fists. 

An eye askance declares his discontent, 

An eye askance, his pride of high descent. 
In ladies’ rooms his hatted head we see, 

His pleading love inflects the farther knee.™ 


He was, apparently, sufficiently fond of declaiming to make a great noise 
(when Phelps as Bottom volunteered to roar high or roar low, he was 


_ asked from the gallery whether he could roar like Cooke), yet his speech 
was natural, at least in intent. It is recorded that he carefully wrote out 


blank verse in the form of prose to break up a tendency to rhythmic 


delivery. 


A few glimpses of Cooke in action illustrate the justice of these criti- 
cisms and at the same time offset some of their harshness. Richard the 


_ Third was to be the favorite role of all romantic actors, and Cooke clearly 
_ demonstrated his method of breaking up the rhythm in the opening 
» soliloquy. | 


oe Lad Cale oe 





He entered on the right hand of the audience, and with a dignified erect deport- 
ment, walked to the centre of the stage, amidst their plaudits. ... His head 
elevated, his step firm, his eye beaming fire . . . the high key in which he pitched 
his voice, and its sharp and rather grating tones, caused a sensation of disap- 
pointment in some... . 

During the first three lines . . . he was without motion, his hands hanging at 
ease; at the beginning of the fourth, 

“In the deep bosom—” 


* Hillebrand, Kean, p. 118. 48 Dramatic Reminiscences (London, 1860), p. 23. 
“ Matthews and Hutton, un, 14 (quoting Leigh Hunt). Cf. Boaden, Kemble, p. 417. 
5° Matthews and Hutton, n, 17. 8 Pp, 20. 


® Henry Morley, The Journal of a London Playgoer (London, 1891), p. 59. 
5 Murdoch, The Stage, p. 80. 
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he lifted the right hand a little, with a gentle sweeping motion, and then turning 
the palm downwards, he continued, 
“of the ocean—”’ 
and made a short pause, then sinking his hand (the palm parallel with the 
earth) and his voice at the same time, finished the sentence by the word, 
“‘—buried.”"™ 


A vivid description of the classical actor in the clutches of the romantic 
is given by Washington Irving after seeing Cooke and Kemble as Iago 
and Othello. 


In the scene in which Jago instils his suspicions, Cooke grasped Kemble’s left 
hand with his own, and then fixed his right like a claw on his shoulder. In this 
position, drawing himself up to him with his short arm he breathed his poisonous 
whispers. Kemble coiled and twisted his hands, writhing to get away, his right 
hand clasping his brow, and darting his eye back on Jago. 


That Kean was supposed by his contemporaries to have derived his 
inspiration from Cooke is well illustrated by a long comparison of their 
Shylocks which appeared in 1827. Especially significant is the interest 
in interpretive pantomime displayed by each actor, and by the critic. 
This stage business is the ‘‘touches of nature” so beloved of the nine- 
teenth century. 


The whole of his first scene in the third act was a continued blaze of varied 
beauties. The different ways in which he repeated the “Let him look to his bond,” 
now with a tone of threatful decision, now with a malicious chuckle; and the tor- 
rent of passion with which he poured forth the magnificent speech which follows, 
giving its fullest effect to every change in the colouring, were felt and acknowl- 
edged by most enthusiastic applause. The best part of the passage, because an 
improvement upon himself, was his manner of saying, “Shall we not revenge.” 
There was nothing of rant or fury in it. It was dignified, but mighty. . . . Then his 
running from one passion to the other in the next dialogue with Tubal. . . . Then 
the intenseness of his ejaculation, “I thank God! I thank God!’’ on hearing of 
Antonio’s misfortune; and the little field-like laugh which preceded the eager 
question which follows on it, “Is it true? is it true?” —There is no such acting to 
be met with now-a-days, except in Kean. The whole of the Court scene was ex- 
cellent ... but the fine bye-play of Cooke, during the passage in which Portia 
replies, was entirely omitted by Kean. There was no reverential bow when Portia 
says of mercy, 
“Tt is an attribute of God himself’: 

at the name of the Supreme Being, which would not be heard by a Jew without 
such acknowledgement, nor that admirably conceived rejecting shake of his 
head and waving of his hand at, 


* William Dunlap, Memoirs of the Life of George Fred. Cooke (2nd. ed., London, 1815), 11, 
400. 55 Matthews and Hutton, u, 6. 
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—“We do pray for mercy; 

And that same prayer doth teach us all to render 

The deeds of mercy,” 
with which his great predecessor in Shylock disclaimed the application of the 
Lord’s Prayer to his creed and consequently to himself. But even Cooke was 
never finer than Kean was in the exulting exclamation, 

“A Daniel come to judgement ;—yea, a Daniel 
in the clinging to the young Doctor, when he found him so strongly supporting 
his side of the question:—in the haste to shew him by the bond how right he was: 
—...and the keen and quiet triumph which he supposes he has obtained over 
the lawyer, on hearing the demand of a surgeon to be had by to stop Antonio’s 
wounds, when with a sort of half laugh at him he looks over the parchment, ask- 


ing, 


"? 


“Ts it so nominated in the bond?” 
and adds, in the same spirit, 
“T cannot find it: ’tis not in the bond!” 

The quick flinging out of the scales which Shylock wore concealed, on the 
instant scales were called for, and the sudden and utter change of deportment 
on finding himself foiled, were expressed with great felicity. The final speech, 

“T am not well: send the deed after me, 

And I will sign it,” 
was better given by Cooke. There was a choaking in his voice, and a desolateness 
in his manner when he said, “I am not well,” which even made those sympathize 
with the sufferer who exulted in his fall.* 


Kean followed Cooke in destroying the rhythm of blank verse,*’ and 
made great use of “‘transitions,’’ sudden shifts in tone, instead of the 
alternating waves of the classical school{ Unfortunately, he carried their 
use almost to a mannerism, mechanically depressing his voice, pausing 
suddenly then rushing on, dropping his voice to a whisper then letting 
out all the volume at his command, until more than one critic accused 
him of rant,°9 and Hazlitt himself was led to declare, 


Even the most common-place drawling monotony is not more mechanical or more 
offensive, than the converting these exceptions into a general rule, and making 
every sentence an alternation of dead pauses and rapid transitions. . . . The quick- 
ness of familiar utterance with which Mr. Kean pronounced the anticipated doom 
of Stanley, ‘Chop off his head,’ was quite ludicrous. Again, the manner in which, 
after his nephew said, ‘I fear no uncles dead,’ he suddenly turned round, and 
answered, ‘And I hope none living, sir,’ was, we thought, quite out of character. 


* Opera Glass, No. xvi (Jan. 13, 1827), p. 10. 

* Hillebrand, Kean, p. 209, 370. Crabbe Robinson noted in his Diary, “His speech is not 
fluent, and his words and syllables are too distinctly separated.” Ed. Thomas Sadler (Bos- 
ton, 1870), 1, 273-274. 

** Drama, 1, 5; Robson, Old Play-goer, pp. 116-117; Hillebrand, Kean, p. 369. 
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538 Nineteenth Century Acting 


The motion was performed, and the sounds uttered, in the smallest possible time 
in which a puppet could be made to mimic or gabble the part.* 


The principal features of the first romantic school then, aside from 
excessive violence, were an attention to detailed pantomime and an effort 
to naturalize the speaking of blank verse. Kean was easy to imitate. 
particularly in the vices of his style. Cobham, for instance, as Richard, 
“raved, whined, grinned, stared, stamped, and rolled his eyes with in- 
credible velocity.’’® Juliets were forever tumbling headlong on the stage. 
face-making was substituted for acting in many characters,” notably 
Macduff.“ But, as might be expected, it was in death scenes that the 
romantic style of acting triumphed. Here, for example, is an account of 
Miss Jarman in her concluding scenes of Romeo and Juliet which the critic 
declared was as fine a following-up of the author’s idea, as any of Kean’s 
varied and picturesque deaths. 


The frenzied frolicsomeness . . . with which she gave the line 

“And madly play with my forefather’s joints”: 
accompanying it with a slight indication of the action it describes, and half play- 
ing in the air with fancied bones, was very poetically imagined; and her reeling 
recoil to the back of the stage at the image in her mind of the mangled Tybalt 
rising indignant in his shroud, and ‘‘with some great kinsman’s bone’”’ dashing 
out her brains, when she should wake in the tomb after the sleeping draught had 
lost its influence—was only equalled in effect by the desperate dash she made 
across the stage, quite to the front, and falling on her knee at the following sup- 
plication of her cousin’s ghost to spare her husband. . . . Her sinking to the earth 
at a distance from Romeo, then rising, feeling for him in the air, and dragging 
herself across the stage to his body, and dying just as she had caught his hand in 
hers... © 


The influence of this first romantic school was strong, not only on its 
immediate successor but upon the acting of the whole century. If it is 
evident in Macready, it is equally evident in Irving, having been kept 
flourishing by the melodramatic actors for whom it was an ideal style 
and by such players as Junius Brutus Booth, who, in certain respects at 
least, seems to have transcended his master. It is possible to reconstruct 
a fairly complete picture of the elder Booth in Richard III, which, since 
it naturally shared much with Cooke and Kean, provides a less preju- 
diced view of the best side of the romantic school. Like Cooke, Booth 


59 4 View of the Stage, p. 201. 69 Tbid., p. 299. 

61 Henry Siddons, Practical Illustrations of Rhetorical Gesture and Action (London, 1807), 
p. 17. Fanny Kemble, copying Miss Smithson, fell backwards upon the stage at the words, 
“Stay, Tybalt, stay,” an act which the Spectator could not “commend for its feminine 
delicacy.””—n1 (1829), 647. 

68 Hazlitt, A View of the Stage, p. 333. 


62 Serle, The Players, 1, 6. 
64 Opera Glass, No. xx (Feb. 10, 1827), p. 43. 
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Alan S. Downer 539 


entered quietly from the side-scene, but with his head bent in meditation. 
Slowly he walked down stage, almost to the footlights, with an abstracted 
gesture kicking his sword which he held away from him by the sash. He 
had a curious stride (Kean’s was described as a “‘one-two-three-hop step 
to the right’’), and the first glimpse the audience had of Richard was 
his lifted foot passing the wings.{The opening soliloquy he spoke in the 
tones of a man thinking aloud,” with varied outbursts of passionate 
vehemence, articulating almost to an extreme “In the deep bo-som of the 
o-ce-an buried.” In the next scene, after killing King Henry, Gloster 
exclaims: 

What! will the aspiring blood of Lancaster 

Sink in the ground? I thought it would have mounted! 


Here Booth lifted his sword and, following the action with his eye, caught 
sight of the blood upon the blade, 
—sSee! How my sword weeps for the poor king’s death! 


O! may such purple tears be always shed, 
By those who wish the downfall of our house. 


Hazlitt remarked that} Kean’s interpretation of the wooing of Lady Ann 
was “an admirable exhibition of smooth and smiling villainy.”’ Not so 
Booth’s. Gloster had not been “‘smooth” in his earlier scenes. He did not 
kneel gracefully, as Kean did, as a suitor. And when Lady Anne dropped 
the sword, he darted up from her feet, surprise mixed with joy in his 
attitude, 
Was ever woman in this humour wooed? 
Was ever woman in this humour won? 
I’ll have her—but I will not keep her long. 


The rest of the soliloquy demonstrates the romantic actor’s love of va- 
riety of tone, and of transition,/A sudden halt after 

And she will yet abase her eyes on me... . 

On me, that halts and am mishapen thus?— 
then, with an airy change of tone, 


—My dukedom to a beggarly denier, 
I do mistake my person all this while 





and then, approaching the final couplet, 


Shine out, fair sun, till I salute my glass, 


% Hillebrand, Kean, 336-337, n. 

% This was Cooke’s method (John William Cole, pseud., The Life and Theatrical Times of 
Charles Kean, F.S.A. (London, 18594, 1, 5); Kean addressed the audience directly.— Drama, 
VI, 7. 
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he looked down at his supposed shadow, and began his exit with a linger. 
ing step, and, with frequent pauses, finished 


That I may see—my shadow—as—I pass. 


Once on the throne, Booth marked a nice distinction between Gloster’s 
earlier scheming method of obtaining it and the now regal, majestic 
manner. A new “solidarity” replaced the flashing outbursts of the earlier 
scenes. In his plea with Queen Elizabeth for her daughter’s hand (rv, 4,) 


When this warlike arm shall have chastized 
The audacious rebel, hot-brained Buckingham, 
Bound with triumphant garlands will I come, 
And lead your daughter to a conqueror’s bed, 


his tones were compared to the mighty music and majestic march of a 
Roman triumph. Later in the scene, to Lord Stanley’s “Richmond is on 
the seas,” Booth replies, 


“There let him sink,” 


his voice falling like a plummet, 
—and be the seas on him, 


Like the lift, advance, and fall of one huge, whelming wave, 
White-livered runagate! 


hissed like foam between his set teeth. And when he came to the mighty 
passage 

What do they in the North 

When they should serve their sovereign in the West? 


he delivered it in one continuous tone of commanding resonance, in which 
the words were dropped like stones in the current of his speech. 

The final struggle with Richmond was not, of course, given with the 
demonic power of Kean, but Booth’s manner of dying was sufficiently 
desperate.\When wounded and overthrown, he continued to fight on the 
ground; finally defeated, his enormous eyes seemed to grow even larger, 
gleaming with fire; drops of perspiration ran down his forehead and 
cheeks, saturating the ringlets of his wig, gluing them to his face to 
render his appearance doubly horrible.® 

Against the romantic revolution in acting technique, few critical voices 


were raised. The Kembleites had their supporters, however, and an oc- 

87 “To scoundrels always have long black hair, well curled at the sides; mustaches; and 
knit brows?”—James Cook, The Actor’s Notebook (London, 1841), p. 63. Cook is here re- 
ferring to the actors of melodrama, showing again the influence which the first romantic 
school exercised on that group of players. The descxjption of Booth as Richard is chiefly 
derived from T. R. Gould, The Tragedian (New York 1868), pp. 37-48. 
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casional critic ventured to cry out that acting was an art, not a mere 
aping or exaggeration of nature. 


SHAKESPEARE has his music as well as HANDEL,—but where upon the stage do 
we find an actor who does justice to his melody? Might not SHAKESPEARE, so 
far as his cadences depend for their effect on actors, have written Othello and 
Macbeth in prose? Here and there, to be sure, we meet with an ambitious brother 
of the craft, who acknowledges the melody of his author by a whine; but who 
among them studies the principles that regulate the music of passion, as singers 
do the principles of their art? 

... Let any one attend to the expressions of admiration which KEAN elicits. 
These refer mainly to his power of illustrating by the sculpture of his art. His 
eye, his action, his looks of love, scorn, or hatred—these are KEAN’s strong points. 
He illustrates SHAKESPEARE as Ducrow would. The music of his art, in the sci- 
entific acceptation of the term, is to him a dead letter. The versatility which his 
friends claim for him proves this. He is actually praised for varying the character 
of his delivery of impassioned passages. The habit shows a want of taste, as well 
as science; for though there may be many good modes of delivering a particular 
sentiment, there can be, in reference to the actor’s powers, only one that is good 
in the superlative degree. ... 

It will be in vain that critics shake their heads over the decline of the actor’s 
power—or that they exhort players to study “nature” with increased assiduity. 
Actors must do something more definite—they must learn to devote themselves 
to the principles of their art, as musicians, painters, and sculptors do to the laws 
of harmony, perspective, and muscular action.® 


Such was the first romantic school, thus summed up in a parody of 
2 Henry IV: 


KEAN AND HIS IMITATORS 


He is indeed, the glass, wherein 

The day’s tragedians now do dress themselves; 
They have no skill that practice not his gait, 
And speaking hoarse, which Nature made his blemish, 
Becomes the croaking of the would-be Actors;— 
For those who can speak clear, melodiously! 

Do turn their own perfection to abuse, 

To seem like him; so that in mode and geer, 
E’en from the shoe-tie to the ringlet wig— 

In artful trickery for Stage effect, 

Abrupt delivery, transitions quick, 
O’erwhelming passion, or sarcastic sneer— 

In standing, moving, action, or in speech, 

He is the mark and glass, copy and book 


% J. B., “On the Art of Acting,” The Spectator, 1 (1829), 811-812. 
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That fashions others; his defects combined 
They mimic,—all things, save creative mind.® 


3. Macready. William Charles Macready, leader of the second romantic 
school, is commonly said t have based his style upon an amalgam of 
_Kean and Kemble. From {Kemble he took the scholarly appreach to a 
“part and the beauty of declamatiogJand from Ke intens ae adding 
to these what one critic was pleased to calf a certain (German in- 
fluence, “‘which consists in minute, fine, subtle touches.” It has also 
been suggested that he wag early influenced by Elliston, a romantic 
comedian, who frequently, in serious roles, substituted pathos for tragic 
power Jalnsy too, had something to do with Macready’s style, as in 
Richard ITT he carefully avoided every point made by his foremost rival, 
Charles Kean. 

Most important, Macready was the first major English representative 
of what may be termed the domestic style of ae eats complained 
of him early in his career that he frequently indulged in commonplaces 
of action3 “‘To express uneasiness and agitation, he composes his cravat, 
as he would in a drawing room.’’” In Othello, ‘“‘he whined and whimpered 
once or twice, and tried to affect the audience by affecting a pitiful 
sensibility, not consistent with the masculine imagination of the charac- 
ter: as where he repeated ‘No, not much moved,’ and again, ‘Othello’s 
occupation’s gone,’ in a childish treble.””®> But these ‘‘touches of nature” 
were inseparable from the man, whether he was playing Lear or Virginius. 
At the end of the first act of Lear, for instance after the repudiation of 
Cordelia (“‘Hence and avoid my sight’’), the king intends to put her out 
of his mind and speak of his future plans. ‘‘But, in striving to do this, his 
voice suddenly for a moment broke, then to the end of the sentence 
hardened into flexibility. . . . The curse which ends the act struck terror 
by its still intensity, and the change from wrath to agony at the words-— 

That she may feel 
How sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is 
To have a thankless child, 
almost excused the malediction.”’* The domestic touch, however, which 
is most noted in theatrical history occurred not in Shakespeare but in 
Knowles’ adulterated tragedy Virginius. Here Macready, as the noble 


6° Jeremy Diddler, Theatrical Poems (London, 1822), p. 31. 

70 Vandenhoff, Dramatic Reminiscences, p. 17. 

™ The Theatrical Journal, x11 (1852), 356. 

7 George Raymond, Memoirs of Robert William Elliston, Comedian (London, 1846), 
1, 217-218. 73 Mr.and Mrs. Bancroft, p. 198. 

™% Hazlitt, A View of the Stage, p. 338. % Ibid., p. 339. 

7 Marston, Our Recent Actors, p. 45. 
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Roman, in the midst of his towering rage at the accusation against his 
daughter, suddenly dropped into the tenderness of a Victorian parent, 


I never saw you look so like your mother, 
In all my life.*7 


There is an inescapable colloquialism in Knowles’ play, to be sure, but 
in its final form it was shaped for the talents of Macready. 

This is not to say that the violent elocution of the first romantic school 
totally disappeared in the second. Mr. T. Hall, in a sonnet to Macready, 
commences thus: 


Rave on, wild monarch of the storm, I love 
To hear thee vent thy fury.”8 


And Herman Merivale, recalling a boyhood memory of the eminent 
tragedian, remembers only that he made a great noise’® and that James 
Anderson, Macready’s juvenile disciple, when asked to return to the 
stage went to Margate and tried his voice upon the seashore. ‘‘When he 
found that he was audible at Ramsgate, he came back and played the 
part.’’8° 

In violence of action; too, the school of Macready was the descendant 
of Kean. Helen Faucit thus describes her first appearance as Hermione 
in the famous revival of The Winter’s Tale. 


Oh, can I ever forget Mr. Macready at this point [the final scene]! At first he 
stood speechless, as if turned to stone, his face with an awe-struck look upon it. 
... Thus absorbed in wonder, he remained until Pauline said, ‘““Nay, present 
your hand.” Tremblingly he advanced, and touched gently the hand held out to 
him. Then, what a cry came with, “Oh, she’s warm!” It is impossible to describe 
Mr. Macready here. ... His passionate joy at finding Hermione really alive 
seemed beyond control. Now he was prostrate at her feet, then enfolding her in 
his arms. I had a slight veil or covering over my head and neck, supposed to 
make the statue look older. This fell off in an instant. The hair, which came un- 
bound, and fell on my shoulders, was reverently kissed and caressed. The whole 
change was so sudden, so overwhelming, that I suppose I cried out hysterically, 
for he whispered to me, “Don’t be frightened, my child! Don’t be frightened! 
Control yourself!’’* 


The Theatrical Journal pays glowing tribute to his powers of freezing the 

blood in the climax of Nina Sforza, where ‘“‘he hovers over the all but 

lifeless body of his foe, like the vulture snuffing his prey.’ 
Macready’s declamation, more consciously poetical than Kean’s, was 


7 Ibid., p. 24. 78 Drama, tu, 247. 
9 Bar Stage and Platform (London, 1902), p. 9. 8° Thid., p. 56. 
8! Sir Theodore Martin, Helena Faucit (Edinburgh, 1900), p. 49. 82 rr (1841), 364. 
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nevertheless somewhat crabbed. Doubtless with some desire of attaining 
a touch of naturalness in his diction, he developed what has come to be 


known as the Macready pause,* as a means of breaking the rhythm of 
blank verse. In his younger days, it was unquestionably effective. Lewes, 
one of the best ninteenth century critics of acting, wrote: 


Macready had a voice powerful, extensive in compass, capable of delicate modu- 
lation in quiet passages (though with a tendency to scream in violent passages), 
and having tones that thrilled and tones that stirred tears. His declamation was 
mannered and unmusical; yet his intelligence always made him follow the wind- 
ing meanings through the inventions of the verse and never allowed you to fee] 
. .. that he was speaking words which he did not thoroughly understand.™ 





A later critic, however, wrote that although Macready’s voice was capa- 
ble of great modulation, especially in pathetic passages, “from an over- 
anxiety to make everything that he said reach every one of his audience, 
he had fallen into a painful habit of breaking up his sentences, which not 
only marred the rhythm of the verse he had to speak, but gave a ‘jerky’ 
unevenness to his elocution that became at times irritating.’ This was 
constantly remarked upon. “‘Among the most prominent of Macready’s 
defects, and it is one that has not failed to be frequently pointed out, is 
a too rapid transition of voice. While the highest pitch of declamation is 
still vibrating on the ear, the loud tone abruptly stops, and falls pre- 
cipitately into. the deepest subcolloquial whisper.”** Add to this what a 
French writer calls his English tendency, “appuyant sur toutes les sy!- 
labes,’”’®’ and a fair picture emerges of the style of declamation so ridiculed 
in the melodramatic criticisms of the day: ‘“‘You will wear the ker-rown, 
but it will scoroch your brain.’’** 

Macready, as the last great leader of the Old School, is also the earliest 
of the New. The combination which he perfected of grace and passion, of 
the lofty and the familiar/Wwas ideally suited to the temper of the period 
and enabled the romantic drama of Shakespeare to maintain a grip on 
an increasingly naturalistic stage, The Macready school could scarcely 
fail to please an era which waS to approve the domestication of the 
heroic figures of the Table Round, the operations of Thomas Bowdler 
and Mrs. Jameson, and the skilful combination of pathos and melodrama 
of Charles Dickens. The Spectator, summing up his career, has resort to 
the term “natural” which, although it can be applied to almost any actor 
by his supporters, seems to express Macready’s technique clearly. “If 


83 Allen, Mrs. Stirling, p. 66. 8 Matthews and Hutton, m1, 16-17. 

86 Tbid., 111, 21. 8 Literary Gazette, Jan. 15, 1831. 

87 Quoted in The (London) Standard, Nov. 1, 1898. 

88 Thomas W. Erle, Letters from a Theatrical Scene-Painter (London, 1880), p. 24. 
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we say that naturalness (an ugly but a useful word) is at the basis of all 
Mr. Macready’s impersonations, we do not conceive we shall widely err. 


' To seize on an emotion, to render it perfectly comprehensible to every 
- capacity, to familiarize the creations of the dramatist to the spectator, 
- rather than to hold them in a state of august elevation, seems to be his 

- constant aim. There are no means by which he produces a stronger eflect 
_ on his audience, than by certain little familiar touches—say, an ironical 


expression of contempt, which belongs exclusively to his own manner, 
and almost to his own physique. . . . He has none of the poses which tend 
to awe a multitude: he feels the beauty of the poetry which he utters, 
but the marking of the measure is with him a secondary consideration.”*** 
Writing of the same engagement, a disciple of the Kemble—or, at any 
rate, not of the Macready—School, inveighs against his Macbeth with 
illuminating details: 


It is elaborated to effeminacy. It is frittered into epileptic starts and whining 
pusillanimity, wholly foreign to the half-animal chieftain of the age. . . . He is 
curt and fretful with the ministers of fate: he actually sits down in the chair the 
ghost has just occupied, and falls into a petty passion with his attendant at the 
very instant the spirits of future kings have been called up to dash all his hopes 
and render nugatory all his crimes, with a force that would have subdued a 
Saul. In fact, the performance is all through made small with literalities.* 


Critics, however, who were more in sympathy with the age, Hazlitt and 
Ludwig Tieck, celebrated his talents, his disciples were many, and /his 
influence is marked upon the style of acting, of Shakespeare in particular, 
nearly a century after his death./ 

It is true that few of Macready’s followers had his genius, his ability 
to counterbalance the defects of his style, Phelps, for example, was ac- 
cused of exhibiting no more love for Desdemona than a stewed prune, he 
was so “slow and hard,” and Laura Addison, his leading lady as Juliet, 
while foaming at the mouth with the fury of her declamation, marred 
“with measured, stagey, and stilted speech and action those advantages 
which nature and study have already furnished her.” Helen Faucit was 
criticized as Imogen for being too careful ‘‘to make every gesture an 
embodiment of thought . . . as when, after the cry, ‘What ho, Pisanio!’ 
she remains with upraised arm throughout half the speech of Iachimo 
that begins, ‘O happy Leonatus!’ There is a graver fault of excess in the 
first part of the representation of womanly fear when, as Fidele, she calls 


8° The Spectator, xx (1849), 966-967. 

% Political and Literary Journal, Oct. 19, 1849. 

* James R. Anderson, An Actor’s Life (London, 1902), pp. 312-313. 
® Dramaticus, The Stage as It Is (London, 1847), p. 11. 
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at the mouth of the unoccupied cavern, and runs from the sound herself 
had made.” 

Melodramatic action, thoroughly romantic in tone, became the fa- 

miliar business of the stage. James Anderson récounts his business as the 
dying Romeo with some satisfaction: 
Here in the open vault, where every eye in the house could see me, I look a last 
leave of my love, swallowed the poison, saying, ‘O true apothecary! thy drugs 
are quick!’ staggered, fell, rolled down the whole flight of steps, and died with m, 
face toward the vault, so that Juliet might make a beautiful tableau on the st: ps 
as she madly gazed on her dead lover when she awoke from her trance.™ 


If such an effect sounds calculated, here is a description of Brooke's 
death in Othello which the writer declares is ‘‘as poetic in conception as 
it was pathetic in execution.” 

Acting, though not speaking, the closing words, “Killing myself, to die upon a 
kiss,’ he staggered towards the bed, dying as he clutched the heavy curtains of 
it, which, giving way, fell upon his prostrate body as a kind of pall, disclosing at 
the same time, the dead form of Desdemona.” 


The effect of Macready and his school on the acting of melodrama 
itself, incidentally, is not surprising. The actors in the transpontine 
houses had been quick to ape Kean, for their plays were originally drawn 
from the great romantic dramas of the Elizabethans and later from the 
works of Scott and the imitators of his spirit. With the rise of domestic 
and nautical melodrama, however, certain modifications were necessary 
to adapt the action of “‘cloak-and-sword”’ to ‘‘coat-and-trouser.”’ These 
modifications came pat to hand in the style of the Eminent Tragedian. 
There was the new manner of speaking: ‘‘It was not indeed the sepulcra! 
and monotonous sing-song of yore; it was a halting kind of sublimity- 
wild bursts of verse, and a sudden alacrity in sinking. They no longer 
said, ‘How are you?’ but ‘Let me grasp that manly hand.’ There were 
hidden meanings every where. They wore an air of doom from head to 
foot.” The peculiarities of Macready’s elocution were exaggerated al- 
most to the point of conscious us burlesque: wart 


“Me tno-yingl at cota Ti These ej ejaculations are accompanied by diverse spas- 

modic chokings, presumably designed to betoken a convulsive effort to gulp 
down emotion. But it must be confessed that, without the aid towards their in- 
terpretation which is supplied by a knowledge of the attendant circumstances, 
a spectator could hardly fail to foster the conviction that he beheld a gentleman 


% Morley, Journal, pp. 286-287. % An Actor’s Life, pp. 147-148. 

% Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft, p. 75. 

% Constant Coquelin, “Actors and Acting,”’ in Coquelin, Irving, Boucicault, The Ari 
of Acting (New York, 1926), p. 39. 
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in the agonies of trying to get down a pill too large for his swallowing capabili- 
ties.” 

There was a curious formality, too, almost the formality of the ballet, 
about the action of the characters in a melodrama. 

The proceedings on the stage, of a midnight assassin, who finds his victim asleep, 
are no less inscrutable. He looks at him—starts—recoils—then turns to the 
audience, and in a whisper fraught with tremendous significance puts them in 
possession of a circumstance which they have already had abundant opportunity 
of observing for themselves, namely, that “he sleeps!” He then proceeds to 
execute a series of brisk, but elaborate, manoeuvres about the body, comprising 
a body of tactics sufficient to carry a small army through an ordinary campaign.” 


fIs it common,” asks a doubter, “for a couple of gentlemen about to 
engage in deadly conflict, to eye each other, for about five minutes previ- 
ous to the commencement of positive hostilities; and winking to the 
leader of the band, by way of expressing their wish for a strong chord23** 

On the legitimate stage, however, the acting of the Macready school 
was frequently productive of results that were both exciting and reveal- 
ing. The grace of Barry Sullivan and the splendour of his elocution is 
still recalled by many of the older playgoers.'*° Helen Faucit, who not 
only was one of the most talented players of the century but had the 
additional advantage of a literarily gifted husband to memorialize her, 
was particularly noted for personifying the Victorian ideal of womanliness 
and for the consummate grace of her limited range of characters. Charles 


‘Kemble had warned her “‘on no account to give prominence to the merely 


physical aspect of any painful emotions. Let the expression be genuine, 
earnest, but not ugly ... if pain or death had to be simulated, or any 
sudden or violent shock, let them be shown in their mental rather [sic] in 
their physical signs.’’**! This may seem at variance with Kemble’s own 
practice, and with Macready’s praise of her Desdemona for “‘being so 
difficult to kill,’!% but doubtless she was stately and womanly in con- 
trast to the frothings of Laura Addison and the thunder of Mrs. Warner. 
As Lady Macbeth, for example, she cast aside the points made by Mrs. 
Siddons (whose Scots lady made strong men quail) in favor of her own 
softer portrait. 

During the excitement of the feast, and even during the first ravings of Macbeth 


at the sight of Banquo’s ghost, the queen has her game to play, and plays it 
royally. She gracefully suppresses the rising turmoil and curiosity amongst the 


Erle, Letters, p. 18. %8 Jbid., p. 73. %? Cook, Actor’s Note-Book, p. 63. 

100 See, for instance, Bernard Shaw, Dramatic Opinions and Essays (New York, 1909), 
1, 270-272. 

1! Helena Faucit, On Some of Shakespeare’s Female Characters (Edinburgh, 1885), 
p. 371. 102 Tbid., p. 61. 
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guests. She descends from her throne to pacify the company, and to recall Mac. 
beth by a sharp appeal to his wits. She is perfectly equal to her part, tells the 
needful white lies to the court in explanation of the kings’ demeanour, and be- 
trays no sign of wincing under these trying necessities. But with the second 
ebullition a new light breaks in upon her. Witha sudden frenzy she begs the guests 
to depart. Then fearing she has been too brusque, the troubled queen bows low 
and bids a kind goodnight to all. 

For a moment or two she remains in that position, and when she rises she js a 
broken woman. There has settled over her bent head the gloomy shadow of an 
irremovable cloud. . . . She is simply hopeless. She staggers and is faint. The con- 
solation she gives her husband, now they are left alone in that dreary and deserted 
banqueting-hall, is given mechanically, and as if in sleep. She totters to a table, 
sits down at it, rests her forehead on her hand, touches the crown, takes off witha 
melancholy, not quite absent, air the gilded symbol of her irretrievable wretched- 
ness, presses her agonized brow the more freely for its absence, lets it hang list- 
lessly in her hand as she marches faintly, yet with persistent dignity, after her 
husband from the scene of her fearful change. She is the last to leave . . . visibly 
in a dream .. . of royal greatness.'% 


4. The Prince of Wales. Helen Faucit’s Lady Macbeth, sharing as it 
did Macready’s ‘domestic touches,” and a kind of Tennysonian attitude 
toward an heroic figure, is symbolic of the change which came over the 
style of acting in mid-century. There were many determining forces at 
work to reduce the stature, not only of the actor, but of the drama. 
Early in the century, audiences had been content with adulterated, do- 
mesticated replicas of Elizabethan and Jacobean giants: Virginius, for 
example, and his doleful crew. Soon, however, they would be satisfied 
only with the sentimentalized miniatures of the imitators of Tom Robert- 
son, and the teapot school was forced to adapt itself to the teacup drama. 
The actor was forced to fit himself to the play. 

But, in a sense, the play was also forced to fit itself to the acter. The 
new school of acting was well started before Robertson began writing the 
“Robertsonian” comedies, the new school dominated as Robertson was 
to be by the French stage. It is not necessary to do more than recall the 
deluge of French dramas that inundated the Victorian stage. The prolific 
manufacturers of the piéce bien-faite provided a steady output for the 
hard-pressed hack translators who were forced to supply the playgoer’s 
voracious appetite for ingenious reiteration of the eternal triangle. 

The nature and content, though frequently melodramatic, of these 
imports was vastly different from the native “serious plays” of Shiel and 
Knowles, whose allegiance to the English tradition was proportionate to 
their inability to follow it. French serious drama dealt principally with 


103 Martin, Helena Faucit, pp. 313-314. 
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realistic characters treated sentimentally: ragpicker’s daughters, actres- 
ses, demimondaines, aged misers, dressmakers, and historical figures con- 
siderably reduced in dimensions, The Vision of Evil was comprehended 


' in the rather contradictory themes of poverty and the unhappy posses- 


sion of great wealth; the Vision of Good, ina happy marriage. The drama 
became so overwhelmingly commonplace that only by becoming them- 


' selves commonplace, by amplifying the significance of every trivial 


> gesture, could actors hope to give it any meaning. 


This, of course, was in line with the domestic touch of Macready, and 


: it is not surprising that performers of the standard repertory, the fol- 
- lowers of Macready, should more and more adopt the French style. 


_ “Ever since Macready’s day,’ 


’ 


wrote a critic in 1862, “iragedy has be- 


- come more homely and we see in Mr. Charles Kean a very Dutch 
' transcript, graphic and real, but utterly devoid of regal proportions,” 
~ and James Anderson declares flatly that the younger Kean in his greatest 
triumph (Louis XJ, translated from the French by Boucicault), copied 


the French originator of the role in 


ace 


make-up,’ dress, gestures, gait, busi- 


- ness, even to the manipulation of the leaden images in his cap.’ Ben 
" Webster, whose most typical role was the sentimentalized Triplet of 
; Masks and Faces, was “‘as good an actor as I have ever seen, deriving his 
_ inspired moments from the best French school at a time that the school 
' in question was the finest in the world.’ Barry Sullivan was praised 
_ for rendering his text, “‘with a delicacy and elegance seldom or never 


' witnessed off the French stage, 


” and Mrs. Stirling was elegant and 


' piquant, “essentially of the French school. Her skilful by-play filled up 
_ many a scene with effect.” 


Elegance, delicacy, and piquancy of by-play (business invented by 


the actor), were the keynotes of the style of the French school in the 
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domestic drama, together with a certain lack of force. For example, the 


style of acting which we have come to associate with Charlie Chaplin 
seems to have been established by Bouffé, a French actor of “‘tragi- 
comedy” who was happiest in roles which permitted him to provoke 
smiles and tears at the same time. His favorite parts were old men, the 
miser in Fille d’Avare, and brash sentimental youths, Le Gamin de Paris, 
Les Enfants de la Troupe, each of which was studied and developed with 
such care that the final result was more the creation of the actor than the 
playwright. Neither physically strong, nor emotionally romantic, Bouffé 
was forced to arrive at his effects by carefully considered means: Gautier 


1% Theatrical Journal, xx (1862), 124. 1% An Actor’s Life, p. 225. 

1% Clement Scott, The Drama of Yesterday and Today (London, 1899), 1, 359-360. 

07 Robert M. Sillard, Barry Sullivan and his Contemporaries (London, 1901) 1, 235; 
u, 3. 
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commented that his talent derived “plus de calcul que de l’inspiration’”," 
and the word most frequently used in referring to his art is nuance, the 
small details of characterization that so annoyed Hazlitt. f‘He had no 
dramatic instinct, but, by dint of labour, he succeeded in perfecting him. 
self. Everything was studied beforehand, and he never varied his method, 
taking the same number of steps to-day as he had taken yesterday, and 
regulating each movement with mechanical exactitude. If he had to sit 
down, his chair should be always in precisely the same spot, not an inch 
to the right or to the left. If he had to take an object on a table, it should 
be so placed that he could find it with his eyes ae 

On Monday, February 7, 1831, Bouffé made his first appearance in 
London, playing with the French company at the Haymarket. He was 
greeted with rapture by the press, who commented particularly upon his 
“remarkable variety.’’ Whereas Liston, Keeley, Farren, Harley, were the 
same—and were expected to be the same— in every role they undertook, 
‘The aim of the French comedian is to impress and delight by represent- 
ing finished pictures of characters in real life, studied carefully from 
nature; and his success is complete in proportion to the degree of perfec- 
tion with which he conceals his art in this living portraiture. ... In effect 
English acting, in the mass, is an affair of personal display and stage- 
trick; the means are mistaken for the end.’!° Bouffé, on the other hand, 
specialized in “quiet comicality.”™ These critics, it must be remembered, 
were referring to the acting of comedy,'ut the acting of serious plays 
in the later years of the century was based upon it.t is particularly 
interesting, therefore, to discover a comparison in the same role of a 
famous English comedian of the old school and a famous Frenchman of 
the new. The occasion was the presentation of L’Aumonier du Regiment 
at the St. James in 1848 with Achard™ in the role already made famil- 
iar by Buckstone in his own translation of the play as The Scarecrow 
(Lyceum, 1848). 


Buckstone, on the English principle, marks out the character as strongly as he 
can. He gives a distinctive force to every one of the phases through which the 


108 Theophile Gautier, Histoire de L’Art Dramatique en France, depuis 28 Ans, Leipzig, 
1858), v1, 52. 109 The Era, Nov. 3, 1888. 

110 Spectator, xvuit (Feb. 1, 1845), 107. 11 Times, Sat., Feb. 12, 1831, p. 3. 

112 “Assuredly the French comic style is the school for acting. Trick, extravagance, and 
the vulgar appetite for applause, have there no place; all is natural, easy, and unre- 
strained.” —S pectator, 11 (1829), 376. 

"3 Frédéric Achard was considered by French critics as primarily a farceur, as distin- 
guished from the realist, Bouffé. Gautier speaks of his technique as characterized by ‘“‘cet 
entrain turbulent, cette volubilité de moulin de vent.”—op. cit., m1, 28. That the English 
found him natura] reveals the exaggeration they were accustomed to. 
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rope-maker passes in the course of his conversion from a stolid brute to a despond- 
ing lover, and has a variety of countenance at his command which is really sur- 
prising. Often the drollery of Buckstone is a mere extravagant display of his own 
peculiarities, but in the character of Kit Coil it seems to be regulated by a fixed 
conception of the character. The brutality at the commencement is made as un- 
couth as possible; the different aspects of grief are made ludicrously distinct from 
each other. 

A person accustomed to English acting only going to the St. James’s Theatre 
with the impression of Buckstone firmly fixed in his mind will find Achard weak, 
and miss all those comical changes which have made him roar at the English 
actor. Achard is indeed surly at the beginning, and tender at the conclusion, but 
there is nothing like Buckstone’s transformation of an unlicked cub into a wretch 
who endures all the miseries of hopeless love. The Frenchman lightly indicates 
those modifications, which the Englishman thrusts upon you. In point of “fun” 
the victory is with Buckstone, in point of nature the triumph is with Achard.!*) 


One of the novelties of French acting, then, was its quietness. The 
French actor comported himself in a stage drawing room as if in a real 
drawing-reom. This radical procedure was not wholly acceptable, even 
to so radical a critic of acting as Lewes. 


But even the French actors, when not excellent, carry the reaction [towards 
naturalism] too far; and in the attempt to be natural forget the optique du théétre, 
and the demands of art. They will sit upon side sofas, and speak with their faces 
turned away from the audience, so that half their words are lost; and they will 
lounge upon tables, and generally comport themselves in a manner that is not 
only easy, but free and easy." 


The second novelty was in the matter of stage business. dn serious 
drama, English audiences had long been accustomed to heroic, or formal 
stage business, with the exception of Macready’s excursions into the do- 
mestic. All that was demanded of an actor who was not taking a leading 
part in a scene was that he pay attention, but remain inconspicuous. 
Such by-play as was indulged in was usually for the purpose of keeping 
the star or his principal auxiliary prominent, but without the intention 
of preserving the verisimilitude of the scene, The new style of Fechter, 
and the Italian Salvini, emphasising as they did the physical details of 
the performance, the stage business, was a revelation to the English 


14 The critic, however, continues, with typical conservatism: “Let this be borne in 
mind, that whatever may be thought of the excellence and finish of French acting, it 
would never do to transfer French peculiarities to the English stage. The bugbear of the 
French is extravagance, that of the English is weakness. We thoroughly admit that the 
perfection of Achard is most natural and finished, but equally strong is our conviction that 
if Kit Coil had been played in the same manner at the Lyceum, the Scarecrow would not 
have seen the fourth night.”—Times, May 8, 1848, p. 8. 

43 On Actors and the Art of Acting (London, 1875), p. 116. 
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audience and thoroughly upset the traditions of English acting. Fechter’s 
Hamlet, said Clement Scott, “though it would not commend itself to g 
deeply contemplative or aesthetic school, . . . made its mark mostly by 
way of contrast to the tiresome and lugubrious style of the tragedians 
who preceded him.”"* Fechter treated tragedy like melodrama and his 
success in Hamlet and Othelto-was equalled by his success in The Corsicay 
Brothers and The Count of Monte Cristo. He acted with minute attention 
to the details of stage business"’ and with the general principle of making 
the performance as exciting as possible. Lewes is quick to note the error 
of this way: 


It is not consistent with the nature of tragedy to obtrude the details of daily life 
All that lounging on tables and lolling against chairs, which helped to convey a 
sense of reality in the drame, are as unnatural in tragedy as it would be to place 
the ‘Sleeping Fawn’ of Phidias on a comfortable feather-bed. When Fechter 
[Othello] takes out his doorkey to let himself into his house, and, on coming back, 
relocks the door and pockets the key, the intention is doubtless to give an air oj 
reality; the effect is to make us forget the ‘noble Moor,’ and to think of a sepoy. 
When he appears leaning over the shoulder of Iago (the great general and his en- 
sign!), when he salutes the personages with graceful prettiness, when he kisses 
the hand of Desdemona, and when he employs that favorite gesticulation which 
reminds us but too forcibly of a gamin threatening to throw a stone, he is cer- 
tainly natural—but according to whose nature?"'§ 


The destructive effect of reality upon tragedy is indicated in a review of 
a French adaptation of Sophocles’ Antigone, staged by Bocage at the St. 
James in 1848. 


The “business” of the piece, which is done after the Parisian manner, is not pre- 
cisely the same as that to which we have been accustomed in English. Antigone, 
instead of proceeding along the artificial stage to the place of death, rushes among 
the chorus, and continues her supplications during the greater part of the choral 
song, until she is dragged off by the hair of her head. Unless some very strong 
authority can be cited in favour of this Parisian method, we think our own is the 
best, for the elevation of Antigone above the chorus forms the ideal dignity of the 
character, and the hair-pulling is decidedly disagreeable, as several of the audi- 
ence unequivocally signified. At the end of the piece Haemon is not brought in on 
a bier, as at Covent-garden, but is carried in his father’s arms. This has a pic- 
turesque effect, to which M. Fechter’s representation of the corpse did not a little 
contribute. The appearance of death could not have been more completely as- 
sumed,.9 


16 Drama of Yesterday and Today, 11, 56. 

17 William Winter, The Wallet of Time (New York, 1913), 1, 225. 

118 On Actors, pp. 147-148. 

119 Times, Thurs., Jan. 6, 1848, p. 5. Ira Aldridge, “The African Roscius,”’ used to drag 
his Desdemona about the stage by the hair before smothering her. For this he was “loudly 
hissed.””"—Mrs. Kendal, Dramatic Opinions (London, 1890), p. 11. 
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English tragic actors, however controlled or formalized their normal 
styles, had made a point of dying in the grand manner. Macready, at the 
end of a Somewhat pedantic interpretation of Macbeth, having fought 
his losing duel with Macduff, fell to the stage, then, thrusting his sword 
into the ground, by its help raised himself to stare into the face of his 
opponent “with a gaze that seemed to concentrate all Majesty, Hate, 
and Knowledge.’’*° Charles Kemble, accused by the critics of performing 
Romeo in a cold and unromantic manner (and see his advice to Helen 
Faucit, above), was carefully realistic when he came to take the poison. 


However cold may have seemed his heart, his stomach evinces an acute sensibil- 


i ity... . He makes us feel that he has been dealing with an apothecary by most 


unequivocal diagnostics. And here we may ask, whether it is as a compliment to 
the physic that Romeo makes such a particular ado when killed with a drug? Ob- 
serve how people die by the sword or by the dagger on the stage—they clap their 
hands to the wounded part, give a genteel “Oh,” fall gently down, and die with- 


out noise or pother. But Romeo testifies as clamorous an indisposition to quit the 
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world, and, in mellow sounds, as loud a distaste for the means, as that animal so 
tenaciously attached to the joys of life, the luxurious pig. No painter in the colic, 
proper to his vocation, gives stronger or more unequivocal expression to his in- 
testine troubles than does Juliet’s lover. 


Dying as Beverly, Kemble was described as “‘screaming like a schoolboy 
under the birch or the dentist.” 

The critical hoots which greeted poor Kemble’s attempts to die like a 
man.were nothing to those which greeted the ‘“‘naturalists” later in the 
century. A violent and detailed death is, of course, only a part of the 
general trend to the elaboration of character business. The sensation 
created by Fanny Kemble as Juliet in 1829 was duplicated by the first 
English appearance of Stella Colas, in the same role in 1864. But Fanny 
was of the old school and Steila of the new. 


Mdille. Colas cannot even seem to forget herself. When Juliet, after her first entry, 
has only to stand at her mother’s chair, hearing much, answering little, Mdlle. 
Colas perks her head, grins, twists, ambles from one side of the chair to the other, 
and looks unobtrusively conscious of every part of herself from the tip of her nose 
to the tips of her toes. In the balcony scene her coquetry with Romeo is abom- 
inable; and the way in which, for example, she speaks of their swift contract as 
“Too like the lightning, which doth cease to be 
Ere one can say—it lightens,” 
jumping up to deliver the last words dramatically with big eyes and a pretty 
surprised stare, is enough to make one gnash one’s teeth till they break. Her great 
point with the audience is in the soliloquy before the taking of the sleeping-po- 


120 Examiner, Oct. 4, 1835. 121 Spectator, 11 (1829), 330. 
12 Thid., 111 (1830), 165. 
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tion. It is done with a great deal of misdirected force, ending in a shriek and reco} 
of horror at “Stay, Tybalt, stay!” ... Mdlle. Colas spends so much force upon 
the shrieking at and cowering by the bedside from Tybalt’s ghost, that she cap 
only add as an insignificant tag to that clap-trap stage-effect the line which a 
greater actress would have found the true climax, “Romeo, I come! this do I drink 
to thee.” .. . When Mdlle. Colas makes a great scream at the ghost of Tybalt, 
and flies and crouches as if she would take refuge under the bed, then huddles 
anyhow over the last line, takes the poison, and gets into bed as best she can, she 
may bring great applause from an audience at the Princess’s but she is not act- 
ing Shakespeare. 


Dion Boucicault, who should be an authority on violent death on the 
stage, compares Bernhardt and Rachel in the dying scene of Adrienn 
Lecouvreur: Bernhardt “under the excruciating torture of the poison 
she has inhaled, dies in convulsions, writhing between her two lovers. . . . 
The Spectators watch the throes of death as if they were present at a 
terrible operation. It is very fine.’’ Rachel, on the other hand, recognized 
the first symptoms of the poison with ‘‘a gaze of wonder. . . . And when 
the conviction came that she was dying, her whole soul went to her 
young lover—her eyes never left his, her arms clung to him, not to life. . . . 
There was no vulgar display of physical suffering.”” He concludes that 
Sarah would have been head and shoulders (including her heart) higher 
than she was, if she had had less admiration for Zola.!4 

Tomasso Salvini, although an Italian, shared with Fechter the en- 
thusiasm of the spectators and the scorn of the critics for his melodra- 
matic interpretations of high tragedy. An actor of the old school went 
so far as to call the foreigner’s acting ‘‘Coburg business,’ and a 
“humorous critic’? complimented him upon his success in portraying the 
ravages of indigestion.!* Othello’s tremendous final scene was the source 
of both his popularity and abuse. He began it determined to execute 
Desdemona as a judicial sacrifice, but suddenly bursting into fury, “he 
drags her to her feet, as she kneels, facing him; he then clutches her 
right arm with his right hand, and grasps her neck and head with his leit 
hand, knotting his fingers in her loose hair, and pulling back her head, as 
if to break her neck.”’ Fortunately, at this point he bore the lady upstage, 
behind the curtained bed, although the muffled sounds of her fate were 
plainly audible.’ 


123 Morley, Journal, pp. 277-280. 

124 Coquelin, Irving, Boucicault, Art of Acting, pp. 59-61. 

128 Anderson, Actor’s Life, p. 326. 

126 William Archer and R. W. Lowe, The Fashionable Tragedian (2nd ed., London, 1877), 
p. 10. 

127 Edward T. Mason, The Othello of Tomasso Salvini (New York, 1890), pp. 94-95. 
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Othello’s own death, however, outdid even Desdemona’s in accuracy 
of physical detail: 
(“I took by the throat the circumcised dog / And smote him... ”’] There is a 
momentary pause, as of irresolution—the instinctive shrinking of a strong man 
brought face to face with death. Then, with arms extended, he glances hastily 
around at the group behind him (to his left), and steps a pace or two backward. 
Then he seizes the point of the curved sword with his left hand, grasps the blade, 
just below the hilt, with his right hand, and, leaning backwards as he says 
“thus” ..., he draws it violently across his throat, sawing backward and for- 
ward. His head falls back, as if more than half-severed from his body; he drops 
the sword and staggers backward (his full front to the audience) toward the 
alcove; but before he can reach the bed, he falls backward, and dies, in strong 
convulsions of the body and legs. Quick curtain.”* 


The curtain was not quick enough, as we learn from another commenta- 
tor, to cut out the sound of his gasping and gurgling.””® 

Farther than this, realism could hardly go, yet this:must not be con- 
fused with the naturalism of Bouffé and the French.school of quietism. 
It will perhaps be just to say that Bouffé stood for the new school, for 
naturalism, and that Fechter stood for a kind of melodramatization of 
the older Macready school, that they were in the final analysis romantic 
actors. In both schools the insistence was upon elaboration of character. 
Salvini’s Othello was in no sense a representation of the type of jealous 
man and Bouffé would have been lost in the nineteenth century vestige 
of the comedy of humours. 

\The plays that were written for Bouffé and were especially adapted to 
his style were repeatedly translated into English, thus providing the raw 
material for a modification of the acting style/The actors were already at 
hand in Fanny Stirling, Leigh Murray, and Alfred Wigan, although the 
new style was not recognized as a “school” until the Bancrofts estab- 
lished their company at the Prince of Wales’s in 1865. Fanny Stirling, 
whose career spanned half the century, began as the heroine of senti- 
mental melodrama and ended, memorably, as Julict’s Nurse. She was 
not, in any sense of the word, a repressed actress, for her early experience 
with such plays as Speed the Plough imbued her style with bigness and 
breadth, yet she was early recognized and appreciated as an apostle of 


138 Tbid., pp. 106-107. 

#29 Frank Archer, An Actor’s Notebook (London, n.d.), p. 168. The Dublin University 
Magazine (Lxxxv, June, 1875, pp. 743-748) attacks this scene as “coarse and revolting 
‘sensation’,” and compares its horrors to the climax of The Bells. It is possible that Salvini 
did not regard Othello as being high tragedy. He told Boucicault that “domestic passions, 
such as love, are beneath the dignity of the tragic muse,’’ and placed Othello and Lear ona 
lower plane than the works of Sophocles.—Coquelin, Irving, Boucicault, Art of Acting, 
p. 59, 
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quiet force: as Adrienne Lecouvreur, “‘there was a whole history of jp. 
ternal emotion, without anything like violent ebullition.”° A pseudony. 
mous critic in 1845 comments thus on her leading qualities: 


The first, and though not the greatest, perhaps the most indispensble, is her 
power of recitation; which though beautifully articulate and audible in a) 
parts of the house, is as easy and natural as if she were talking in a room; and 
though ranging at will through every variety of feeling and expression, yet 
passes so gracefully from change to change that the sense of the rhythm and 
measure is never lost; always musical, never monotonous. .. . 

It is not only while she speaks or is spoken to, that she feels who or where she 
is; she feels, and feels in every nerve, all that is going on around her. When she 
was brought into the senate (in Othello) her consciousness of the threefold em- 
barrassment of her situation (which, by the way, I never so fully felt before)— 
the first meeting with her father, the first publication of her marriage, the awful 
and unaccustomed presence—expressed itself, long before she spoke, in every 
action, as sensibly as words could do. When she was waiting on the platform for 
tidings of Othello, she seemed to be shrinking at the sound of the breakers against 
the bulwarks. She never forgets who are within hearing, nor whether she is under 
a roof or in the open air. 

The third . . . I must call the iInDIvIDUALITY which she imparts to all her per- 
sonations: the power of perceiving and portraying those indefinable peculiarities 
of character which, in Nature and Shakespeare, make us feel that no two persons 
are exactly like each other.™! 


In her acting, then, is a modification of the traditional style: individv- 
ality of characterization, completeness of entering into the spirit of the 
part, and naturalness of diction but without losing sight of the older 
gracefulness of recitation./Here, for example, is a comparison of her per- 
formance of a blind girl it’King René’s Daughter with Mrs. Charles Kean’s 
interpretation of the same role. 


Mrs. Stirling, who belongs to no school, but who ever seems to follow the dic- 
tates of her inspiration, endows her personation of the blind girl with more 
naturalness; the temperament appears more vivacious, and the gestures indica- 
tive of the want of sight are more marked and frequent. With Mrs. Kean the 
character is more tempered down; her gestures are fewer, and the sustained 
sweetness of her voice gives a general tone of softness to her reading. It is charac- 
teristic that Mrs. Stirling plays the part with her eyes closed; while Mrs. Kean, 
following the dictates of the poet, acts with her eyes open. The former aims more 
at the reality of blindness; the latter, more at its mental result, and she gains 
a pretty effect by rapidly moving her eyelids when light becomes a subject of dis- 
course, If we were to sum up an opinion of the two actresses in a sentence, we 


130 Allen, Mrs. Stirling, p. 111. 
131 Examiner, March 15, 1845, p. 166. It was frequently repeated in Mrs. Stirling’s obitu- 
ary notices that this article, signed Theates, was by Thackeray. 
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nm 


would say that Mrs. Stirling is more the blind girl of actual life, and Mrs. Kean 
more the ideal being imagined by Heinrich Herz. \ 


Leigh Murray, whose London debut was made in 1845, is a similar 
bridge between the old style and the new. He was at first a source of 
bewilderment to the critics who could only describe him over and over 
again as “manly,” although the Spectator found him to possess ‘‘no 
higher requisites than a good person and discretion.’ Murray had been 
brought to London from Edinburgh to play Charles Kemble’s parts, 
which he loathed since his ambition was character acting, and yet even 
as “the eternal smart young man”’ he endeavoured to consider the reality 
and individuality of the character. Writing, some years after his retire- 
ment, to a young actor, he thus advised him in the performance of 
Cassio, one of Charles Kemble’s great roles: 


Pray remember one thing—don’t reel and stagger in your drunken scene. This 
is an error young actors often fall into. A drunken man, especially a drunken 
gentleman, tries to be supernaturally steady upon his legs, and an occasional 
stumble out of the fixed position conveys volumes, for Cassio’s legs should be as 
drunk as his face or his speech. You will have a chance of what some of your 
critics call “acting” in the Reputation scene, but don’t overdo that. Let the shame 
and self-reproach and angy utterances be condensed, deep and concentrated, ris- 
ing occasionally to passion, as at ‘Let us call thee —Devil!’’ etc. 


The English stage, of course, was ripe for a change or the new style 


' could not have taken hold: economic, social, and political forces affect 


acting techniques as much as they affect poets, and Cooke stood no more 
chance against Kemble than Kemble did against Kean once the spirit of 
the age had decided for romanticism. Helen Faucit, in 1852, was partially 
criticized for not being able to equal Mrs. Siddons’ effects in high tragedy. 
“But,” continues the critic, ‘what would Mrs. Siddons have been in 
Julia, Florence Delmar, and Lady Mabel. . . The stately Kemble school 
is growing obsolete, and a more impulsive style will supercede both that 
and the school of Macready. "9 In In other words, the critic is welcoming 
the substitution of the heroines of Knowles and Marsten for those of 
Shakespeare without declaring outright that a natural manner of acting 
is to be preferred in the standard repertory. Six years later, the same 
journal praised Creswick for his Iago at the Surrey: ? 


His Iago is a fine and original conception. Discarding the bold-faced villainy with 
which custom has thought proper to invest the character, he substitutes for it a 


182 Spectator, xxu (1849), 1204. 

83 Dramatic and Musical Review, 1v (1845), 309; Times, 1847-49, passim, etc. 
4 xvimt (1845), 394. 1848 Archer, Actor’s Notebooks, p. 71. 

1% Theatrical Journal, x1v (1853), 354. 
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plausible frankness of manner, far more natural and deceptive than the old stagy 
Iago, who always pitches his voice in a base key, and whose by-play consist; 
chiefly of a hideous squint.’ 


/By 1860, then, the critical public was prepared to accept a literal in. 


terpretation of Shakespeare’s often-quoted precept, to hold the mirror 
up to nature{ This was clearly recognized, and correlated with the spirit 
of the times, in a commentary on the art of Alfred Wigan, who may be 
considered the founder of the school of naturalism on the English stage: 


Mr. Alfred Wigan’s school of acting is based on a rigid compliance with Ham. 
let’s declaration, that the office of the stage is “to hold the mirror up to nature,” 
and that the characters he represents are usually those which are to be found 
in the precincts of actual life. The oddities of modern society he does not attempt, 
but in delineating the keen, though suppressed emotions, that may actuate 
thorough-bred gentlemen of the nineteenth century, he cannot be surpassed. He is 
the actor belonging precisely to that epoch of civilization in which the duty of 
controlling feelings has become pre-eminently imperative, while the capacity for 
pain is perhaps greater than ever."® 


jigan, like Bouffé, was completely lacking in the physique to encom- 
pass the great characters of the repertory. He was “all that could not be 
wished in Bassanio,’’*® and his Falconbridge substituted excitability for 
full-blooded strength. “f° In Shakespearean clowns he was more at home. 
His Feste was repeatedly praised. The Atheneum speaks of his hilarity, 
“full of life, philosophy, and humour,’ which is amplified by The Times: 


The clown of Mr. Wigan, on the other hand, was so completely a departure from 
the received manner, that it will doubtless expose him to some animadversion. 
This singular character is usually acted with a hard quaintness, the “pleasant 


1% Thid., xx (1859), 108. 

187 He was, at least, so considered by his contemporaries. It is true, however, that 
Macready’s domestic touches are earlier, and the “toning down” of comedy and burlesque 
by Charles Matthews. Indeed the whole style of acting through the first half of the nine 
teenth century, as I have undertaken to show, is an increasing tendency to the familiar 
The earliest reference I have found to it is in R. B. Peake’s Amateurs and Actors, produced 
at the English Opera House in 1818. Bustle, the manager, has just tried Wing and Mrs 


Goneril in the balcony scene from Romeo. At the conclusion, he cries, “Bravo! bravo! this 


will do admirably! A little too much of the familiar, but that is the new school, so let it 
pass—consider yourselves both engaged.’’ (Cumberland’s British Theater, xv1, London, 
n.d., Act 1, scene 2.) 138 The Saturday Review, x1 (Feb. 23, 1861), 194. 

1389 Spectator, Jan. 6, 1849, p. 9. 

440 Marston, Our Recent Actors, pp. 356-357. “Falconbridge, the bluff, straight-forward, 
‘physical force’ man, not over scrupulous as to pecadilloes, but endowed with a native 
horror of crime, and faithful to the death when he has once given his allegiance, was played 
in the best spirit by Mr. Alfred Wigan, who readily entered into the humour of the part, 
and most aptly caught up that tone of sudden defiance which bespeaks the readiness t: 
follow up a word witha blow.” —Times, Feb. 10, 1852, p. 8. 141 Nov. 18, 1848, p. 1154 
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fooling” being uttered in a sort of mock oracular tone, with little or no sense of 
mirth; Mr. Wigan, who always thinks for himself, infuses a spirit of hilarity into 
his words and gestures as if the clown were rejoicing in his own pleasantries, and 
thus the character gains a buoyancy and activity heretofore unknown.’ 


Again, a review of The Merry Wives of Windsor declares that Wigan 
treated “Dr. Caius not as a buffoon, but as an actual Frenchman.’ 
And even Wigan’s impersonation of Lord Foppington was “characterized 
throughout by delicacy, moderation, and ease. Lord Foppington’s curious 
vocabulary and his quaint affectations seemed quite natural as played 
by Mr. Wigan, and the character as played by him had scarcely a shade 
of exaggeration.’ It is possible that the modern reader may wonder how 
Lord Foppington could be played without exaggeration, with delicacy, 
moderation, and ease. That this was a legitimate question has also oc- 
curred to his contemporary—and largely favorable—critics: 


But while we recognize in Mr. Alfred Wigan the founder of a school, new as far 
as the English stage is concerned, we would caution him not to carry the principle 
of his school too far. It is quite possible that the artist, in his extreme anxiety to 
avoid caricature, may glide into the opposite extreme of missing character alto- 


_ gether, and something of this fault may be perceived in Mr. Wigan’s delineation 
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of the old Marquis in an English version of Le Gentilhomme Pauvre, which is the 
latest novelty brought out at this theater. . .. We do not see the slightest effort 
on the part of Mr. Wigan to reproduce such an individual picture of the Aristo- 
crat of the ancien régime as was presented by Mr. Paul Devaux. . . . He is a very 
quiet, respectable gentleman, who bears calamity with the most praiseworthy 
fortitude; but he exhibits those qualities in the abstract, and might as well be 
taken for an unfortunate rector of the Church of England, by law established, as 
for a member of the French noblesse.1 


(On the other hand, the freshness of his style, the “cameo” perfection 
of his characterizations, the lack of exaggeration is often commented on. 
Prof. Morley praises him for recognizing the art of the actor to be an 
intellectual one, and Herman Merivale acclaims him as the “‘first great 
apostle of ‘reserved force,’ as it came to be called (which in itself was to 
be accounted a blessing in days when too much of the more prominent 
acting was like the lion’s part in Pyramus and Thisbe, nothing but roar- 
ing)” 

Restraint was at first misunderstood to be due to lack of physical 
power. Gautier complained of Bouffé, “manque-t-il un peu de force, 
reproche qui, d’ailleurs, tombe plitot sur sa santé que sur son jeu.’’** 


1@ Nov. 13, 1848, p. 4. M43 Spectator, Sept. 29, 1851, p. 1138. 

4 Atheneum, May 14, 1870, p. 654. 145 Saturday Review, x11 (1861), 560. 
6 Journal, p. 52. 47 Bar Stage and Platform, p. 17. 

“8 Histoire de L’Art Dramatique, 11, 167. 
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The same greeting was accorded to the English pioneers. The Dramatj 
and Musical Review, which had admired the floridness of Charles Kean. 
hoped that for Leigh Murray, “‘an increase of years will bring with j; 
the necessary force to place him in a good rank in his profession; he 
possesses the intellectual requisites for an actor, the physical may yet he 
within his reach.””*? A few years later, it complains of Wigan as display- 
ing a want of force in Shakespearean roles, and even in the melodrama oj 
The Duke’s Wager, “his manner often becomes, from an indisposition as 
it were to act, insipid and unmeaning: an infusion of animal spirits into 
his composition would render him more valuable as a general actor.’ 
In this, The Review isechoed by John Coleman, an actor of the old schoo), 
who complains that Wigan acted in an invertebrate manner. “The truth 
is,” he writes, “he was utterly unrhythmical, and had no single spark of 
the divine afflatus. As far as his resources carried him, he was an ad- 
mirable and accomplished actor; but his resources never carried him ovt 
of the coat and trousers of the nineteenth century.’ Not all the critics 
were unfriendly. Of Charles Dillon, William Winter wrote: 


He was deficient in statuesque attributes and in the qualities that are termed 
classical, and he was not a good declaimer, but he was a remarkably efficient 
actor, and as such he revealed a surprising depth of tender feeling and he imitated 
nature so well that his art was perceptible only to the keenest scrutiny.’ 


And Henry Morley, recording Herman Vezin’s debut with Phelps’s com- 
pany in 1860, found him ‘“‘a discreet and serious Aufidius, who mars 
nothing by sins of commission, and errs only on the hopeful side by 
underacting his part.’ 

The price which the new school paid for its naturalism was the loss oi 
the ability to handle the sonorous standard drama and the sacrifice oi 
much of the traditional grace of the actor’s art. “The modern style oi 
elocution,” complained James Anderson, old school juvenile, “‘is too fast 
and familiar for the true rendering of blank verse, a rapid and indistinct 
utterance, running one line into another, to the utter ruin of sense and 
rhythm, in a style more adapted to Box and Cox than Henry V.’’™* The 
loss of grace is indicated in Mr. Punch’s elegy on Ben Webster. Webster's 
grace of action even in such dramas as Masks and Faces is frequently 
remarked by critics, who attribute it to the French influence to which 
he was subjected, and more naturally to his having taught dancing in his 
youth He was, at any rate, a member of that fine and mannered school 


49 Ty (1845), 309. 150 Thid., x (1851), 185. 
181 Fifty Years of an Actor’s Life (New York, 1904), 11, 477. 
182 Wallet, 1, 186. 153 Journal, p. 215. 164 An Actor’s Life, p. 331. 
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of serio-comic actors which flourished in the days of Vestris and Mat- 
thews./And thus Punch: 

He outlived his generation, did this venerable Sage, 

Smiled at “coat-and-trouser” pieces, and a milk and water Age. 

Who can wonder that an Actor and a leader turned his back 

On a decorated Drama and an Art of bric-a-brac?™™ 


The loss of grace, and the consequent inability to do justice not merely 

to the declamatory drama of the early years of the century but to ro- 
mantic drama as a whole, is Bernard Shaw’s chief quarrel with the pro- 
fession. To be sure he puts the blame on Robertson, “who, by changing 
the costume and the form of the dialogue, and taking the Du Maurier- 
esque, or garden party, plane, introduced a style of execution which 
effectually broke the tradition of stagey acting, and has left us at the 
present moment with a rising generation of actors who do not know their 
business.””** He criticizes the women who cannot so much as curtsey, 
praises Duse for her Camille, every gesture of which is gracefully inter- 
woven so that as simple a thing as tying up flowers “‘seems the most 
natural thing in the world; but it is really the development of a highly 
evolved dance with the hands,’’®’ and points out that acting is “highly 
intellectual work, and so requires an energy of a quality altogether su- 
perior to the mere head of steam needed to produce Bernhardtian ex- 
plosions with requisite regularity.” It is significant that Forbes Robert- 
son, who combined a highly developed appreciation of the intellectual 
basis of his art with the great artist’s instinct for form and selectivity, 
should be Mr. Shaw’s favorite player. He writes: 
Mr. Forbes Robertson is essentially a classical actor. ... he can present a dra- 
matic hero as a man whose passions have produced the philosophy, the poetry, 
the art, and the statecraft of the world, and not merely those which have pro- 
duced its weddings, coroner’s inquests, and executions. .. . 

This is the invariable resource of the instinctive, imaginative, romantic actor. 
You will see him weeping bucketsful of tears over Ophelia, and treating the play- 
ers, the gravedigger, Horatio, Rosencranz and Guildenstern as if they were mutes 
at his own funeral. But go and watch Mr. Forbes Robertson’s Hamlet seizing de- 
lightedly on every opportunity for a bit of philosophic discussion or artistic 
recreation to escape from the “cursed spite” of revenge and love and other com- 
mon troubles; see how he brightens up when the players come; how he tries to 
talk philosophy with Rosencranz and Gildenstern the moment they come into 
the room; how he stops in his country walk with Horatio to lean over the church- 
yard wall and draw out the gravedigger whom he sees singing at his trade; how 
even his fits of excitement find expression in declaiming scraps of poetry; how 


65 Matthews and Hutton, 1, 170. 1% Dramatic Opinions, u, 90. 87 [bid., 1, 133. 
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the shock of Ophelia’s death relieves itself in the fiercest intellectual contempt for 
Laertes’ ranting, whilst an hour afterwards, when Laertes stabs him, he bears no 
malice for that at all, but embraces him gallantly and comradely; and how he 
dies as we forgive everything to Charles II for dying, and makes “the rest js 
silence” a touchingly humorous apology for not being able to finish his business 
See all that, and you have seen a truly classical Hamlet.'* 


5. Irving. On the other hand, it is well known that Sir Henry Irving 
was far from being Mr. Shaw’s favorite performer. Shaw constantly ac- 
cused him of “singularity and monstrosity,” of smearing his parts with 
sentimentality, and declared that he was the reductio ad absurdum of the 
Macready school.’*® In return, Mr. Craig has pointed out, with amusing 
results, the effect of Henry Irving’s style of acting on Shaw’s playwrit- 
ing.16 

Irving sums up in his style all that the Victorian theater had learned 
about the art of acting. The treatment of high tragedy by the Macready 
school he modified by character acting in the manner of Fechter and, to 
a lesser extent, the new English school. Like Macready, he made his 
first London success as a villain, in Boucicault’s Hunted Down, and fol- 
lowed this by a hit as Digby Grant in Albery’s Robertsonian Two Roses. 
“Irving, no doubt, owes much of his success,”’ wrote H. J. Byron, “... 
to his resemblance to Macready and Charles Kean. His ‘You annoy 
me very much!’ in ‘Digby Grant’ was Macready all over again; and much 
of his ‘mannerism’ is intensely Macreadyish.””** 

Yet even in this early role, Irving’s performance was marked by those 
singularities, those oddities of by-play which became his trademark. 
“Such, for example, was the act, simple in itself, of carefully, yet as it 
were unconsciously, testing the fragrance of the cork drawn from the 
generous bagman’s present of a bottle of old port—a movement full of 
subtle suggestions of habitual self-indulgence.’ This kind of character 
business, outside of the author’s text, is inseparable from the new school 
manner. John Hare in Caste established his entire character by the man- 
ner in which he filled his pipe, and Charles Dillon’s method of exhibiting 
an emotional crisis in Belphegor has been quoted above. Marie Wilton, 
reviving Masks and Faces, did not hesitate to demand that Charles Reade 
rewrite the ending to suit her impressions of the character of Peg Woffing- 
ton derived from her own reading.’® 

Irving’s performance was a kaleidoscope of business. ‘His usage, in 


188 Thid., 11, 319-320. 189 Thid., 11, 312-313. 

160 Edward Gordon Craig, Henry Irving (London, 1930), pp. 146 ff. 
161 The Green Room, ed. Clement Scott (London, 1881), p. 32. 

162 The Bill of the Play, ed. J. H. Thornhill (London, 1882), p. 115. 
63 Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft, p. 225; cf., Winter, Wallet, 1, 457. 
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each performance, is to stud the work with indications of the physical as 
well as the mental peculiarities of the man whom he has undertaken to 
embody. King Louis’ trick of stroking his withered cheeks with the ends 
of his fingers is an example of this sort of embellishment.’ Coquelin 
declared of him, “Irving cannot avoid seeking after the picturesque even 
in his slightest movement. If he wishes to touch his chin, he raises his 
arm and encircles it, his hand makes the tour of his head, striking the 
audience as it does with a sense of its leanness, and never seizes the point 
of his beard till after it has described a complete circle.’”’ Irving replied, 
“M. Coquelin would, I fear, in tragedy teach us to be too prosaic,”’ which 
led to Coquelin’s wry comment that “English comedians, it seems to me, 
are like English writers: their chief care is originality.’"® 

‘Gordon Craig’s description of Irving’s first entrance as Matthias in 
The Bells indicates clearly how the entire production was built about the 
characterization of the leading player, and how his command of the 
audience in what is after all a trivial role was largely due to his mastery 
of by-play—or at least to his ability to convince the audience of the 
significance of his by-play. / 

The storm raging outside the house; the sudden blowing open of a window in 
the next room, which smashed a whole trayful of crockery and glass as it swung 
open—the looking at the clock which told of the long overdue traveller—the 
slow, quiet talk which mumbled on—and above all, the queer “hurry music,” as 
it is called, which was astonishingly dramatic: all these things led up to the first 
point to be made, and made with decision: “Here is the man!” [A perfect example 
of the shrewd building of the entrance of the star.].. . 

Irving once on, the shout of applause going up, he lowers his arms, he lowers 
his head, he relaxes his force all over, seems to turn it off to an almost dead calm, 
while the applause rolls on & up. Twice, maybe three times, he, as it were, shifts 
on one foot (his right I think it was), and by this slight and meaningless gesture 
a limit is being reckoned to the applause which goes on and on—no other motion, 
except that the foot in shifting sends a slight vibration also without significance, 
through the whole person before us—and then as the applause dies away, at the 
first sign of it dying, the actor clips it off by a sudden gesture of awakening from 
his long and patiently-endured ordeal—flings cap and whip to right and left, and 
begins to shed his coat, his muffler, as his wife and daughter run to help him off 
with them. ... 

The process of getting rid of his coat, and brushing off the snow as he stands 
on the mat by the door being over, he works his way down to a chair in the cen- 
tre (Irving was always in the centre—he had no inferiority complex), and there, 
taking off his boots, he begins to put on and buckle his shoes. . . . 

While he is taking off the boots and pulling on the shoes the men at the table, 


464 William Winter, Henry Irving (New York, 1885), p. 35. 
166 Coquelin, Irving, Boucicault, The Art of Acting, pp. 12, 52, 67. 
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who are smoking and drinking lazily, are telling in drawling tones that just be. 
fore he came in they were saying that they did not remember a night like this 
since what they called the Polish Jew’s winter. 

By the time the speaker had got this slowly out—and it was dragged purposely 
—Irving was buckling on his second shoe, seated, and leaning over it with his 
two long hands stretched down over the buckles. We suddenly saw these fingers 
stop their work; the crown of the head suddenly seemed to glitter and becom 
frozen—and then, at the pace of the slowest and most terrified snail, the two long 
hands, still motionless and dead, were seen to be coming up the side of the leg. 


The description continues, but enough has been quoted to show in what 
Irving’s interpretation of a character role consisted: shaking the sno 
from his coat while standing on the mat, a natural touch unheard of in 
the older theater where actors went indifferently bareheaded or hatted 
whether outdoors or in a drawing room; revelation of character by a 
simple gesture of the hands; using the fostered applause of the audience 
as a springboard—all the result of ingenuity and study: “I don’t,” said 
Irving, ‘chance very much in my performances. No—not much. One has 
to know what one’s doing, why one’s doing it, and exactly what effect i 
is certain to have upon an ee 
This “Art of bric-a-brac,” of the significant small detail, Irving carried 
over from his character roles into the romantic and tragic dramas o/ 
Shakespeare.’ He was ruthless in his treatment of the text. After the 
valiant labors of the Macready-Phelps companies to restore the origi- 
nals to the stage, Sir Henry slashed away with idiosyncratic shears, 
eliminating whatever did not give him a chance for effective business. 
As his prompt book of Hamlet shows, he clung to the center of the stage 
throughout, and the stage manager is continually warned to watch the 
star for his curtain cues. For Irving was forever ending scenes with pic- 
tures, hors de texte: at the end of Hamlet 11, 1, the curtain falls as he com- 
mences the composition of The Mousetrap, “Ring down sharp as Mr. 
Irving places his tablets against the pillar (up RC) to write;’”®® at the end 
of the scene in the Queen’s closet, “Ring down as Mr. Irving raises the 
lamp over the body.” 
[All this character business was rapturously received by audiences, and 
by many of the critics, ‘Thus one of the critics describes Irving’s actions 


16 Craig, Henry Irving, pp. 55-59. 

187 We Saw Him Act, ed. H. A. Saintsbury and Cecil Palmer (London, 1939), p. 167. 

168 Winter, Henry Irving, p. 86. 

169 In Archer and Lowe, The Fashionable Tragedian, p. 6, there is a fine caricature of the 
lanky tragedian at this precise moment of the play, flung against the pillar, busily scribbling 
on a large sheet of paper held well above eyelevel. The promt book is in the Harvard Col- 
lege Library. 
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at the end of the play scene, and the reception which it got from the 


spectators 3170 


But when the King and Queen start from their chairs, Hamlet springs from the 
ground, darts with a shrill scream to the seats from which they vanished like 
ghosts, flings himself—a happy thought—into the chair which the King has 
vacated, his body swaying the while from side to side in irrespressible excitement, 
and recites there—though the roar of applause into which the audience is sur- 
prised renders it barely audible—the well-known stanza, “Why let the stricken 
deer go limp.””! 


A less favorable critic describes the same business: 


he shows his emotion by falling upstairs into the throne, where he lies sunk to- 
gether in a bundle so fearfully and wonderfully verveless as to remind one pain- 
fully of the puppet Punch when not engaged in his stirring drama, but reposing 
in his box.!” 


This same critic, commenting on Othello, quotes a few stanzas from a 
“journal’’: 

For I dare not repeat 
The things that were said— 

Of a mop-stem on feet, 
In one weekly I read— 

With its arms like a pair of pump-handles, 
And the mop dipped in ink for the head. 


And another remarked 
That his voice wasn’t clear. 

And the more the Moor barked, 
The less could he hear; 

While a third likened him in the death-scene, 
Toa curate whose dreams had been queer.’ 


To sum up, it may be said that the development of the style of serious 
acting in England in the nineteenth century was a continuous process of 
narrowing down. From the majesty of Kemble and the violence of Kean, 
wé pass almost immediately to the naturalistic touches of Macready 
and the increasing attention to naturalism in the staging of comte-and 
domestic drama. As this naturalism is applied more and more to the 
staging of romantic drama, the personality of an Irving is required to 
keep the old plays alive. For the most part, the new school of acting is 


170 He began the scene stretched with careless ease upon a bearskin rug, trifling with a 
peacock fan while giving vent to the snatches and jests that hid his deeper feelings. (Dublin 
University M agazine, LXXXV, 1875, 205.) 

11 E. R. Russell, Irving as Hamlet (London, 1875), p. 46. 

172 Archer and Lowe, Fashionable Tragedian, p. 10. 173 [bid., p. 14. 
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suited only to the new school of playwrighting as it develops from 
Robertson.to Pinero. The player was prevented from utilizing the fy)! 
resources of his art by the dramatist who was too much interested in ¢}, 
finicking details of reality. It was Yeats. who confessed; for the whole 
period, in The Circus Animals’ Desertion, 


Players and painted stage took all my love, 
And not those things that they were emblems of. 


II 


Nineteenth-century actors’ handbooks and essays on the art, science. 
or “philosophy” of acting are more numerous and perhaps less informa- 
tive than those of the eighteenth. For one thing, since Aaron Hill had 
achieved the classification of all dramatic passions under ten heads jr, 
1779, his successors were only too willing to assume that the foundations 
of their studies had been permanently fixed. Again, commentators on the 
art seem all too often to have been country gentlemen with little to turn 
their minds to, rather than practitioners or observers of the art. Doubt- 
less these closet studies had less evil effect on the world at large than the 
later attempts of this same class to identify the author of Hamlet, but i: 
is nonetheless depressing to find the declaration that the present style oi 
acting is unexciting printed between descriptions of the frenzy aroused 
in audiences by players of the Macready school hanging over their vic- 
tims like vultures, or fighting duels to the death with an energy that 
would have served the purposes of Horatius at the Sublician bridge. Yet 
there are, in the nineteenth century, works as significant and original as 
those of Cibber and John Hill. These placed side by side with those of 
the closet scholars do illuminate the descriptions of the actors at work 
and make more clear the common direction the actors were pursuing. 

“Rules,” said Dion Boucicault, “are scattered about the stage and 
transmitted, gipsy-like, in our vagrant life from one generation to an- 
other.’ The traditions of the stage are ancient, though not always as 
ancient as many actors have suspected,’ and it is significant to find 
that Edwin Booth felt, ‘Tradition, if it be traced through pure channels, 
and to the fountain head, leads one as near to Nature as can be followed 
by her servant, Art,’?”* while Henry Irving warned that a reverence for 
stage traditions was sometimes mischievous in not allowing the actor 
fair play to his own insight,’” perhaps a sufficient analysis of the basic 


174 Art of Acting, p. 32. 

175 See, for instance, Arthur Colby Sprague, Shakespeare and the Actors (Cambridge, 1944), 
passim. 

176 Matthews and Hutton, m, 11. 

177 Coquelin, Irving, Boucicault, Art of Acting, p. 51. 
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differences between the styles of the two great rivals.'** And Henry Sid- 
dons, whose monumental work comes at the very beginning of the 
century points out at once that there are certain fundamental ways of 
representing the basic passions, with a deep bow in the direction of Aaron 
Hill. 

The requisites for an actor do not change with the passing of the years. 
An anonymous Stagerite of York thus sums up the “Qualifications requi- 
site to make a great Actor”: 


It requires a good enunciation, strength of memory, a good education, an elegant 
deportment of carriage, a thorough knowledge of the world, and the various 
characters speckled on its surface; and it is incomplete without a correct ear, an 
eye of judgement, and a good exterior of person.’ 


No arm-chair choregus demands anything less than a thorough educa- 
tion, and frequently, apparently depending on the quality of his own, it 
must be a gentleman’s education: 


Those characters which polish’d grace demand, 
A Gentleman alone can understand; 

And those which classic ignorance reveal, 

The Scholar only can correctly feel. 

Hence, it appears, the Actor must possess, 

By nature, vigour, promptness, and address. 
And education of superior kind, 

Should lend its aid, to regulate his mind; 

And ample patronage his toil repay, 

Promote exertion, and reprove delay.'*° 


“Ts it possible,” asks George Grant, “that a man in a series of different 
characters, can always command our applause, if he has not a just and 
distinguishing comprehension, to give him at all times, and always with 
propriety, the necessary admonitions for his just deportment, under 
every circumstance, of every one of them?’”*' Education, however, is a 
subject which is lightly touched en if at all by the practising actors, like 
Jefferson. “How few, how very few, of the artists now nightly appearing 
before London audiences have the slightest pretensions to be considered 
well-informed or accomplished!” declares a writer in 1848. ‘‘Scarcely 
half a dozen, either of ladies or gentlemen, connected with the metro- 
politan theatres can honestly avow an intimate acquaintance with the 
unacted dramatic productions, even of the greatest writers of past 


78 A graphic description of the two actors as Iago is given by Mowbray Morris, Essays 
in Theatrical Criticism (London, 1882), pp. 98-103. 

9 An Essay on the Profession of a Player (Y ork, 1816), p. 11. 

‘80 Primogene Duvard, An Essay on the Drama (York, 1846), pp. 15-16. 

181 George Grant, An Essay on the Science of Acting (London, 1828), p. 3. 
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ages.’ The Thespian Preceptor feels that every actor “should be a clas. 
sical scholar—every lady should be mistress of her own and the Frenc} 
languages.””** Leman Rede, with an eye on the “National Theatres,” 
“must inform my readers, that very many most successful actors . . . 
were, on their outset in the profession, absolutely, wholly, uneducated,” 
although he will not for a moment “‘have the temerity” to deny tha: 
education is a requisite for actors.’ 

Rede’s requisites are ‘good sense, good face, good figure, good educa- 
tion, good voice, and above all, good luck,” and he suggests training in 
dancing, singing, fencing, French, and music.'® Dancing and fencing are 
included as requisites also by Grant, and Bell,'** who further recommends 
instructions from a drill-sergeant, and indeed Squire Bancroft credits 
much of Ben Webster’s success to his having taught dancing in his ear!) 
days. In The Actor’s Handbook, “Dancing, boxing, singing, elocution, 
music,”’ are given as requisites, together with, ‘“‘a taste for elegant dress- 
ing.’’'*? As for appearance, the hero of Serle’s Players was destined to 
succeed on the stage because he “‘was intelligent in appearance, and, to 
use a stage phrase, would light up well.’”!** 

Eustace, evidently, was not to follow Barnaby Jinks who had suc- 
ceeded “‘by his perseverance in attaining to that science of face-making, 
which, in many tragedians, so entirely transcends the weaker paintings 
of true passion;’’®® rather, Eustace reasoned, ‘‘to act well, was only to 
act naturally and tastefully; every man could do the former, and every 
cultivated man could do both.’’!%° 

The authorities, both closet and stage, are agreed that it is unwise to 
copy nature too closely. Doubtless the agreement arises from the fact 
that they neglect to define nature, although what the actors meant by 
it should be clearly indicated by the descriptions of their business quoted 
above. ‘Leigh Hunt, with a foot in both camps, is perhaps most judicious: 
The tragic actor then is to be estimated, not as he always copies nature, but 
as he satisfies the general opinion of life and manners. He must neither on the 
one hand debase his dignity by too natural a simplicity of manner, nor on th 
other give it a ridiculous elevation by pompousness and bombast. He cannot 
draw much of his knowledge from real life, because the loftier passions ar 
rarely exhibited in the common intercourse of mankind; but nevertheless hi 


should not indulge himself in novelties of invention. . . . For the common actions 
of great characters he must study the manner of the stage, for their passions noth- 


ing but nature.) 


182 Theatrical Journal, 1x, 23. 183 (London, 1810), p. 14. 

184 4 Guide to the Stage (New York, n.d.), p. 18. 185 Tbid., p. 3 and pp. 18-22. 
186 Theatrical Journal, 1x (1848), 76. 187 (London, John Dicks, n.d.) 

1887, 303. 189 Tbid., 1, 6. 199 Tbid., 11, 233. 

11 Critical Essays on the Performers, pp. 3-4. 
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Siddons echoes him: ‘‘There are but two counsels to give the actor on this 
head: first that he ought to seize all occasions of observing nature... 
and, in the second place, that he should never lose sight of the main end 
and grand design of his art, by shocking the spectator with too coarse or 
too servile an imitation,/’” Hunt is against the use of a mirror for re- 
hearsals, as is Grant who objects that jt “‘represents on the right, what 
is on the left, «c;’!** but a writer iS The Drama suggests that the actor 
can still consult nature even when ‘‘studying his part before a large 
mirror, where he can see his whole figure, in order to determine the most 
proper expressions for every thought.”’ Then follows the usual warning 
against a too servile copy. ‘“Tragedy and comedy,” he reasons, ‘‘form 
pictures of human life; but these pictures are also pieces of perspective, 
which require strokes somewhat larger than nature, that they may be 
discerned at a distance. The actor is elevated to a considerable height 
from the ground; he is surrounded by scenery, he is separated from the 
audience by the orchestra, and he speaks in verse; all this is not natural. 
... Declamation, therefore, should somewhat exceed, but never lose 
sight of nature.2224The principle is sturdy. Joe Jefferson will not have a 
real dog in Rip Van Winkle, *‘ ‘hold the mirror up to nature,’ if you like, 
but don’t hold nature up,’ and Henry Irving feels that to portray the 
Titanic force and energy of Lear is truer to Shakespeare than an exhibi- 
tion of the characteristics of age.’ 

The question immediately arises, how natural must the player be? 
Must he lose himself in his character, forget that he is acting, or be 
eternally conscious of his effects? There are two answers to these ques- 
tions, two answers that sum up the two sides in the fruitless quarrel begun 
by Descartes’ Paradoxe du Comédien. The debate, pointless as it was and 
is, has some interest for the student of stage history, since it was based 
on a French translation of John Hill’s The Actor. It is a fruitless squabble 
since the philosopher is generally unwilling to analyze the actor’s real 
problem, and the actor to think philosophically about his art. By ob- 
serving stage practice, however, and considering statements of fact based 
upon observation, a theory of acting can be derived which matches well 
the theory of the eighteenth century. George Grant records a rather ex- 
treme case of absorption in a good actress at Edinburgh playing Mrs. 
Haller: “‘in the last act, in the interview with her injured and dishonoured 
husband, she became so absorbed, so overcome by the situation, as to 
render her unintelligible. The audience were ungenerous enough to at- 
tribute her failure to another cause.’*? Leman Rede instances, as a 


1 Practical Illustrations, pp. 14-15. 193 P| 141. 14 vy, 346-347. 
Autobiography, p. 454. 1% Coquelin, Irving, Boucicault, Art of Acting, p. 52. 
P. 2. 
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model of stage deportment, Mr. Knight who “when he performed the 


character of a footman never answered the greetings of the audience op 
his entry, by bowing, but just touched his hat as menials usually do.” 
The ultimate absurdity of the whole discussion is underlined by such ap 
example, but Mr. Knight’s absorption is certainly to be preferred to the 
vacant stare or wandering eye. Hunt again, 


One of the first studies of an actor should be to divest himself of his audience. t 


be occupied not with the persons he is amusing, but with the persons he js 


assisting in the representation. But of all simple requisites to the mimetic art 
this public abstraction seems to be the least attained. ... Actors always ad. 
dress their solitary meditations to the house: they adjust their neck-cloths; they 
display their pocket-handkerchiefs and their attitudes; they cast side-long glances, 
and say to themselves, ““There’s a lady in the stage-box contemplating my shape! 
The critics in the pit are astonished at my ease! My character sits well upon me, 
and so do my small-clothes!”’ But let us imagine the scene, in which this extrava- 
gance is performed, to be a real room enclosed in four walls, for such a room the 
actor himself ought to imagine it, what then is he looking at all this time? He js 
casting side glances at wainscot, or ogling a corner cupboard. 
The principal errors in local propriety may be divided into 

Glancing at the boxes, 

Adjusting the dress, 

Telling the audience their soliloquies, 

Wearing their hats in rooms, and 

Not wearing them in the open air.!*9 


With the general adoption of the box set the maintainance of local pro- 
priety became somewhat easier for the actor, but it was still only too 
fasy to slip out of character during some one else’s long soliloquy. J. P. 
! Kemble was a master of by-play; “‘he never stands feebly inactive, 
“waiting for his turn to speak; he is never out of his place, he attends to 
every thing passing on the stage at once, nor does he indulge himself in 
those complacent stares at the audience which occupy inferior actors.’”" 
Or, poetically, 
The part assumed, each muscle should engage, 
Whilst he who acts it occupies the Stage; 
Speaking or silent, moving or at rest, 
By every lineament should be exprest. 
The truant gaze, irrelevant grimace, 
The gesture indolent and out of place, 
Offend propriety, inspire disgust, 
To Author, hearers, equally unjust.?” 


196 Pp, 44, 199 Hunt, Critical Essays, Appendix, pp. 1-2. 
200 Tbid., p. 10. 201 Duvard, Essay on the Drama, pp. 16-17. 
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The other side of the argument, and it is in fact but a restatement of the 
point, may be represented by Coquelin who was engaged with Irving in 
a paper war on the subject of their art. “It is false and ridiculous,”’ he 
wrote, ‘fto think that it is proof of the highest art for the actor to forget 
that he is before the public. If you identify yourself with your part to 
the point of asking yourself, as you look at the audience, ‘what are all 
those people doing here?’—if you have no more consciousness where you 
are and what you are doing—you have ceased to be an actor: you are a 
madman.’% There are a dozen good anecdotes to back up Coquelin’s 
thesis that the good actor is always conscious of his audience (without, of 
course, staring at them, preening himself before them, or, if he happens 
also to be the manager, “‘counting the house’’). These stories are told of, 
among other great actors, Edmund Kean, Macready, and Charlotte 
Cushman. Helen Faucit’s account of Macready has already been cited, 
the story of Edmund’s excited whisper to his son on the night of their 
triumph together is familiar, the Cushman story may not be so well 
known. Fred Belton was cast to play opposite her in The Hunchback, and, 
with the excitement of a novice, he embraced her fervently as the audi- 
ence loudly applauded. ‘I held her in my arms ‘like grim death,’ and was 
only recalled to my recollection by a gruff whisper in my ear more like 
a coalheaver than a lovelorn damsel, ‘If you squeeze me so tight I shan’t 
get breath for my next speech.’ Serle declares that he has seen “‘the 
oldest actors evince emotion when about to play,’ but as Macready’s 
stage-manager, he must have observed the often-described shaking of 
the ladder by which The Eminent worked himself into the semblance of 
a frenzy before going on. “The actor,” said Coquelin, “‘must remain 
master of himself,” or, in the more felicitous phrasing of Joe Jefferson, 
“T know that I act best when the heart is warm and the head is cool.’ 

In the actual practice of acting, that thinking comes first, all com- 
mentators are agreed, from Siddons at the beginning of the century 
“(Before the actor resigns himself to the government of his feelings, he 
ought to be sure that he shall retain the power of guiding and correcting 
them when they are growing too impetuous)’ to Coquelin near its 
close (“It is the mind which constructs the body”’),3° 

The necessity for careful planning of effects is constantly reiterated by 
both actors and critics. William Robson, a Kembleite, may stand for the 
oldest school: “‘Acting is certainly, at least, as imitative as any of the 
other fine arts; and a perfect representation without close and attentive 


22 Coquelin, Irving, Boucicault, Art of Acting, p. 30. 

8 Belton, Random Recollections, p. 206. 204 The Players, u, 91. 
6 Coquelin, op. cit., p. 29; Jefferson, Autobiography, p. 439. 

2% Practical Illustrations, pp. 47-48. 207 Op. cit., p. 11. 
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study is as impossible as to paint a beautiful landscape without some 
knowledge of perspective. . .. Unstudied acting, in a man or woman oj 
genius, may throw off spirited sketches, but never perfect pictures.’ 
This was plainly aimed at Kean, whom Robson detested, but Hazlitt js 
only the earliest to declare that Kean’s art was prepared. “An actor js 
no more called upon to vary his gestures or articulation at every new 
rehearsal of the character, than an author can be required to furnish 
various readings to every separate copy of his work.’”°* Kean himselj 
told his biographer, f‘with genuine artists there is no such thing as im. 
pulsive acting; all is arranged beforehand; else, why should we rehearse’ 
We may act better or worse on a particular night, from particular cir 
cumstances, but the conception is the same,’f”"° Macready was notorious 
for depending ‘“‘upon the mechanical arrangement of the scene,” and 
theatrical biography is full of the eruptions of wrath visited upon the 
heads of his erring supporting players.”"! Charles Matthews “line” was 
one to encourage whim and ad /idb, yet he toid Squire Bancroft, 


It has been urged against me that I always play the same characters in the 
same way, and that ten years hence I should play the parts exactly as I play 
them now; this I take as a great compliment. It is a precision which has been 
aimed at by the models of the profession, which I am proud to follow, and shows, 
at least, that my acting, such as it is, is the result of art and study, and not that 
of mere accident.*! 


Jefferson declared that “nothing should be left to chance, and for the 
reason that spontaneity, inspiration, or whatever this strange and de- 
lightful quality may be called, is not to be commanded.’”"* John Hare, 
one of the brightest stars of the new school, heartily distrusted “what 
some people call the inspiration of the moment.”’ He had heard that 
Frederick Robson had some sort of grand passion that came on him in 
the evening and transformed his character into something sublime and 
wonderful. ‘I remember Robson well, and I tell you plainly I don’t 
believe it.’’"4 On this point in the art of acting there seems to be no dis- 
agreement at either end or in the middle of the century. 

Of point-making there is little said after mid-century. Points depend 
not so much on the plays as vehicles, as on the familiarity of the audi- 
ence with the texts performed, a familiarity which was nearly impossible 
after the old stock plays had passed from the current repertory. The 
making of points (which was the very essence of the style of Kean) de- 


208 The Old Play-Goer, pp. 19-20. 209 4 View of the Stage, p. 202. 
219 Cole, Charles Kean, 1, 51. 211 Jefferson, Autobiography, p. 41. 
212 Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft, p. 266. 23 Autobiography, p. 431. 


"4 T. Edgar Pemberton, John Hare Comedian (London, 1895), p. 192. 
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mands careful preparation and study, yet there were certain standardized 
and approved techniques for announcing to the audience that a moment 
for applause—a clap-trap—had arrived. Jefferson ran into a retired actor 
in the Southwest during his strolling days ‘“‘who had not forgotten some 
of the old-fashioned [this was about] tricks of the art, and would take 
the stage with tremendous strides from the center to the extreme left 
or right after making a point, thereby signifying to the audience that if 
they wished to applaud that was their time. ‘Off with his head! so much 
for Buckingham!” and away he would go.’ As Boucicault points out, 
there were not always enough corners for a stageful of point-making 
actors to head into. “Your Richard and Macbeth could not act except in 
a circle,” he continues.”"* To this day, a straight line is the last route an 
actor will take towards his object, and a century ago, when directors 
were less powerful, the leading actor, at any rate, had developed a styl- 
ized pattern of movement strongly reminiscent of the ballet. 


“Tis she—my beloved Agnes.” He looks at the audience; for he has made what is 
called a “point.” “She is surrounded by flames; she outstretches her arms to- 
ward me.” Ditto. “I will rescue her, or die in the attempt.’”’ He makes a circle, 
when he could get to the burning place much sooner, by the adoption of a 
straighter track; the applause following him of course.*!” 


So is described the action of a melodramatic hero of 1841.7!8 Earlier, the 
same techniques were applied to the higher levels of the drama. Hunt 
writes of Harry Johnston, 


He indulges himself in all the mute cant of the stage, he rolls his eyes, frowns 
most terrifically, looks downwards on one side with a swelling front and in an at- 
titude of stiff contempt, prepares us for every trifling speech with cold phrases of 
intended meaning, and even descends to the knack of frequently tossing a lock 
off his forehead with a delicate finger, like a young lady whose curls disturb her 
eyes. .. . The spectators are sometimes alarmed too at his rolling his eyes, but I 
can assure him from my own experience that it is only lest he should overstrain his 
eyeballs.?'9 


In vain did John Brown point out: 


It is not extacies and sudden starts 
That show the player of consummate parts,”° 


the development of pantomimic by-play could not be stopped. He would 
doubtless, for he was a classicist, have been shocked to hear John 


"5 Autobiography, p. 65. 6 Art of Acting, p. 40. 

"17 Cooke, Actor’s Note-Book, p. 74. 

48 This “ballet-technique” was also applied to mob scenes, combats, etc. See ‘‘A Preface 
to Melodrama,” Player’s Magazine, xx1 (March, 1945), 15, and (May, 1945), 13. 

"8 Critical Essays, pp. 39-40. 220 The Stage, p. 15. 
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Kemble’s pantomime in Coriolanus praised for being as great as his de- 
livery of the author’s text, and he would certainly have fumed at hearing 
Kean described as the ‘‘best actor of our time,”’ and praised as a consum. 
mate pantomimist.”™ Did he not write: 


This the great fault of our theatric times, 
Whether we represent flagitious crimes, 

Or fierce calamities, or comic whims, 

The whole is imag’d forth by dint of limbs: 
Stupidity exhibits dumb despair— 

To act a violence, we pull our hair! 

The stage’s mirth is a distorted face, 

A shrug its terror, and its woe grimace ; 


and follow this by a slanderous description of O’Neill as Belvidera? Bu: 
the trend of the times was to greater and greater illustration, and wher 
gesture had been mere illustration of dialogue, dialogue became in many 
cases mere amplification of gesture. 

/ in the eighteenth century various attempts had been made to select 
and classify the gestures that were appropriate for use on the stage, but 
none approaches the magnitude or definitiveness of the master work of 
Henry Siddons. Here each passion of man is analyzed into the movements 
which make up its expression and, to make the problem simpler for the 
tyro, illustrated by an engraving. Supplied with Mr. Siddons’ volume, 
the appropriate engraving, and a full-length mirror, who could not be 
a Lover Thinking of his Absent Mistress? \ 


Sufferance principally affects the superior part, and the voluptuous sensation of 
love the inferior part of the face: of course, if the first sentiment be only a shade, 
the interior angles of the eye-brows will elevate themselves, in a manner almost 
imperceptible, and will cast a very slight shadow on the forehead, which will |x 
produced by a wrinkle, &c. On the contrary, we shall behold the soft smile o/ 
love, playing around the mouth, whilst the eye, languishing, and turned towards 
the object, will partake of each of these sentiments. On the contrary, if the pleas 
ure be only a shade of the sufferance which predominates, the principal expres 
sion will be found upon the forehead, and the wandering smile upon the chee! 
and lip will be more feeble. In this latter mixture we also remark more tension o! 
the muscles of the rest of the body, and in the former, more of softness and relax- 
tion. 


Since Siddons describes his effects as a mixture, it will not be far from 
the truth to call them recipes. There are a great many in the huge—and, 
taken all in all, dull—volume. One more may suffice to illustrate the 


21 The Dramatic Mirror (Philadelphia, 1841), 1, 94. 
222 Op. cit., p. 27. %3 Practical Illustrations, p. 192. 
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“method.”’ The beginner stands before his mirror and prepares to assume 
Pride. 

The proud man, thrusting one hand into his bosom, carries it as high as he is 
able, and places the elbow of the other arm a-kimbo; his head is thrown alittle 
backwards; his turned-out feet are at a distance from each other; he rests on one 
leg, while the other is thrown before it with extended dignity.™ 


It will readily be seen that Siddons’ volume was a welcome addition to 
the shelves of the hack-writers who turned out the little paper-bound 
tracts on acting which were every hopeful amateur’s vade mecum. From 
this date, the re-hashes of Aaron Hill are spiced with liberal portions of 
Siddons. It is a useless, and a thankless, task to trace the printing or 
re-printing history of these variations on two familiar themes. Leman 
Thomas Rede, whose Guide to the Stage is a kind of summary of all that 
had been rewritten on the subject) adds also a convenient brief catalogue 
to the passions lifted, word for word, from The Thespian Preceptor. Here, 
for comparison with Siddons, is Preceptor-Rede’s recipe for Pride: 


PRIDE assumes a lofty look; the eyes are open, but with the eye-brows consid- 
erably drawn down; the mouth pouting out, mostly shut, and the lips pinched 
close; the words drawl out; a strut, with a slow, stiff, bombastic affectation of im- 
portance; the arms are generally akimbo; and the legs at a distance from one an- 
other, taking large solemn strides.”* 


Nearly any of the nineteenth century Guides to the Stage will copy either 
Rede or one or two of his sources with a bold air of originality. These 
works are usually anonymous, or credited to an Old Stager (how old, 
only the historian will venture to guess), and appear in the lists of all 
dramatic publishers: Spencer, Dicks, French, and the rest. 

It_is evident that passions which can be analyzed, classified, and 
broken up into component gestures and set expressions will be of little 
use to the more-delicate naturalistic portraiture demanded by Robert- 
sonian comedy and the new realism. It is all very well for Jefferson to 
pronounce roundly, “There must be no vagueness in acting. The sug- 
gestion should be unmistakable; it must be hurled at the whole audience, 
and reach with unerring aim the boys in the gallery and the statesman in 
the stalls.’ That is all very well when scenes can be labelled, as The 
Thespian Preceptor does for a multitude of examples, SCORN, HOPE, 
DESPAIR, AVARICE, WONDER. But Bernard Shaw, planning an at- 
tack on dramatic literature, must first attack actors from the pit. 


The defect of the old-fashioned systems of training for the stage was that they 
attempted to prescribe the conclusions of [the] constantly evolving artistic sense 


™ 7eld.. p. $1. 25 P40. 26 4 utobiography, p. 436. 
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instead of cultivating it and leaving the artist to its guidance. Thus, they taught 
you an old-fashioned stage-walk, an old-fashioned stage-voice, an old-fashioned 
stage way of kneeling, of sitting down, of shaking hands, of picking up a hand- 
kerchief, and so on, each of them supposed to be the final and perfect way of 
doing it.”’ 


This “staginess” was not, perhaps, to be blamed upon the teachers. 
Henry Siddons had prefaced his specific directions with the caution that 
“The whole of the secret consists in an ardent imagination, which every 
artist ought both to possess and exercise in the strong and rapid repro- 
duction of images.’”* And Henry Irving: “The truth is, that the cardinal] 
secrets of success in acting are found within, while practice is the surest 
way of fertilising these germs.’’””® 

And even the reaction against acting by rule in favor of realism or 
naturalism set off by the transcendant success of the foreign players in 
London found a dissenter in G. H. Lewes. 


The art of acting is not shown in giving a conversational tone and a drawing- 
room quietness, but in vividly presenting character, while never violating 
the proportions demanded on the one hand by the optique du thédtre, and on the 
other by what the audience will recognize as truth.*° 


“By what the audience will recognize as truth.” Dr. Johnson had 
made the same point in the simpler terms of bread-winning. The actor is 
completely at the mercy of his audience, economically, intellectually, and 
(in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, at least) physically. By the 
nature of his art he must be the abstract of his time. It is in this fact that 
the significance of a study of the history of acting emerges. Uncertain 
and contradictory though the evidence may be, each generation finds 
itself reflected, in spirit if not in act, on the stage, and a study of the 
actor’s art is an attempt to recapture not simply these our actors but 
much more that has vanished into air, into thin air. 

ALAN S. DOWNER 

Princeton University 


27 Dramatic Opinions, 1, 207. 228 Op. cit., pp. 46-47. 
229 The Stage as it is (Edinburgh, 1881), p. 14. 230 On Actors, pp. 147, 116. 
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XXIX 
ZOLA’S L’@®@UVRE AND RECONQUISTA OF GAMBOA 


LTHOUGH Federico Gamboa is often called the leading exponent 

of literary naturalism in Mexico and as such was inevitably a fol- 
lower of Zola, it is difficult to demonstrate that he borrowed heavily or 
continuously from the French master. His work provides only scattered 
examples of direct appropriation from Zola and the latter’s influence on 
him was rather general than specific, bearing mainly on his choice of 
subject-matter, method of treatment and overall social outlook. But in 
at least one novel it is possible to see more than this general influence, to 
find evidence of an attempt on Gamboa’s part not only to imitate Zola 
but to take a form already developed by his predecessor and to turn it 
to his own philosophic and artistic ends. That novel is Reconquista.’ 
Lacking specific declarations from Gamboa himself, we cannot reach 
definite conclusions, but certain evidence indicates that the work may 
have been based on Zola’s L’(Euvre, based on it not as an imitation but 
as an answer to the basic idea that Zola had expressed in that long and 
turgid novel. 

Gamboa’s interest in such a work as L’(uovre, that is, in a semi- 
autobiographical work dealing with life in artistic circles, seems to date 
from fairly early in his career. In 1893, for example, when he visited 
Zola in Paris, he questioned him rather closely about L’@:uvre and in- 
deed that novel is the only one he mentions when describing the inter- 
view in his Diario? 

Now, even if he did have the intention of rivaling with Zola on the 
latter’s own ground, it could not be demonstrated that Reconquista is a 
close or direct copy of L’G:uvre. Reconquista is the story of the artist 
Salvador Arteaga, who, after the death of his wife and under the influence 
of the pessimistic and materialistic ideas of the German philosophers, 
steadily slips into a life of dissipation and idleness and thus ruins his 
promising career as painter and teacher. Things go from bad to worse for 
him until at last he finds hope of salvation in the love of Carolina, a 
young girl of simple and honest faith. He determines to marry her but— 
almost in spite of himself—seduces and abandons her. After a long period 
of idleness and self-doubt and after a fearsome psychological crisis, fol- 
lowed by a desperate illness, he seeks Carolina out and eventually they 
are married. Under her guidance Salvador recovers his lost faith in the 


1 Reconquista (Mexico City and Barcelona: E. Gémez de la Puente, 1908). 
2 Mi Diario (Guadalajara: Imprenta de la Gaceta de Guadalajara, 1908), 1, 158 (entry 
of 4 Oct. 1893). 
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Church and sets out toward the rebuilding of his life. He has completed 
his reconquest; his principle will be ‘Creer, crear.’ 

It is obvious that, in plot and idea at least, the work owes little to 
L’Euore. But certain aspects of the novel lead to a different conclusion, 
First and most important is the fact that both novels are autobiographi- 
cal to a degree. In both, the author appears in a strange, double capacity: 
in each he is the artist, the protagonist of the work, and in each also he 
appears as the friend of the artist, the novelist porte-parole. This double 
réle of the author in his own work is the strongest argument for the 
hypothesis that Gamboa composed Reconquista with L’Guvre as his con- 
scious or unconscious guide. Let us look first at the autobiographical! 
element in Reconquista. There are indications that the novelist Covar- 
rubias, the only constant friend of Salvador, represents Gamboa himself, 
Like the latter, Covarrubias is a municipal employe and has produced 
four novels with some success—the same number that Gamboa himself 
had written to this time. Moreover, he sounds surprisingly like Gamboa: 
his ethical and sociological doctrines are no more than a repetition of 
what his creator had said and was to say over and over in such auto- 
biographical expansions as the Diario and Impresiones y recuerdos. His 
reasonable, often didactic tone is an exact echo of Gamboa’s own in these 
personal works.® 

As for Zola’s relationship to the novelist Sandoz in L’Cuore, it is 
abundantly clear. His son-in-law and editor, Maurice LeBlond, declares 
that “...nul n’ignore que Zola s’est mis lui-méme en scéne sous les 
traits de Pierre Sandoz’’;‘ and in the notes to the work Zola declares this 
in fact to be the case.5 In the previously mentioned interview Zola had 
revealed to Gamboa that he himself had been the model for the character 
of Sandoz.® 

But both Zola and Gamboa seem to have depicted themselves with 
more psychological exactness and intimate detail in the figures of their 
artists. Claude Lantier of L’@wovre is of course Paul Cézanne in many of 
the exterior details of his life, but he is also Emile Zola himself, as M. 
LeBlond specifically declares.’ There is likewise good reason for thinking 
that Salvador Arteaga represents his creator in Reconquista. It s no 
secret that for some time Gamboa’s career as diplomat was in jeopardy 
because of certain weaknesses which he indulged too freely. He too had 


* Compare for instance Covarrubias’s words on pp. 212-213 of Reconquista with Gam- 
boa’s constantly repeated exhortations in Mi Diario to his countrymen to awake from the 
lethargy that seemed to grip them. 

* L’Euvre, Giuvres complétes d’Emile Zola, ed. LeBlond (Paris: Bernouard, 1929), xv, 
403. * Ibid., 412-414. 6 Mi Diario, loc.cit. 7 L’G@uvre, 404 (note of M. LeBlond). 
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his period of decline, of pessimism, of near-failure.* And, as in the case 
of his creature Salvador, this period was terminated by a psychological 
crisis of such intensity that it threatened to ruin his entire life: “ .. . ila 
noche de hoy, la noche de hoy! yo me la he pasado con Ana Radcliffe, 
Hoffmann y Poe, en una pesadilla imborrable, que quién sabe si no me 
dejaré lacrado para siempre.” Again, this psychological crisis brought in 
its wake a reconversion to religious faith, a ‘reconquest’ of the beliefs of 
his youth that he had so long forgotten: 

... invadenme olas de piedad mfstica, mis fervores infantiles se yerguen y 
cércanme; es un retorno a mi fe de nifio, la que no razona, ni duda, ni desconfia; 
la que sdlo bendice y espera. . . . Siento que vuelve a amanecer dentro de mf, que 
mi alma sumérgese en claridades aurorales, los nublados del espiritu de la época 
y de lecturas mal sanas, desv4necense. 

: iCreo! jcreo! . . . el Dogma, lo fundamental e inconmovible, impera y reina, me 
ha reconquistado. 

Es tiempo ya de principiar Reconquista.!® 


And again: 

En excursién votiva, fuf con mi mujer a la Colegiata de Guadelupe; y por lo 
especial de mi estado de 4nimo, como nunca me impresioné el culto nacional a 
nuestra Virgen india. Bajo las naves del templo venerado, mi préxima novela 
Reconquista—nebulosa hasta estas fechas—casi adquirié forma completa." 


It is clear that Reconquista, like L’@uvre, was a novel written ad hoc, 
to give expression to the torments its creator had suffered, to reveal his 
inmost thoughts and fears and hopes, in short, to give a portrait of the 
artist as a man. 

A number of less important similarities support the hypothesis that 
Reconquista and L’Cuvre have a resemblance that is more than coinci- 
dental. It is true that many of these similarities are no more than details, 
but their number is so considerable that they can scarcely be dismissed 
as the product of mere chance. It may be pointed out for instance that 
both painters, Lantier and Arteaga, are men of rural origin,” that both 
are sent to the capital (Paris in the one case, in the other Mexico City) 
to study art at the expense of protectors, that both arrived in the 
metropolis full of fire and faith, eager to put into concrete form the ideal 


§ Mi Diario. vol. 11 (Mexico City: E. G6mez de la Puente, 1920), entries of 11 April 
1901 and all entries of March, 1902. 

§ Ibid., 61 (entry of 4 May 1901). See also further references to this experience in the 
entries of 1 July 1901, 7 April 1902 and 4 May 1904. 

10 Tbid., 141 (entry of 22 Feb. 1902). 

1 Tbid., 205 (entry of 24 Dec. 1902). See also entries of 23 and 24 Jan. and 22 March 
1903. 12 Reconquista, 10-11; L’uvre, 33. 18 Reconquista, 11; L’CEuvre, loc. cit. 
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of art—naturalistic art—which they carry within themselves. But in the 
capital each undergoes the same experience: the prevailing skeptical ideas 
so corrupt each that he eventually finds himself incapable of attaining 
his artistic ideal. The ideas of Schopenhauer, of Nietzsche, of the other 
pessimists and materialists are so corrosive that the artists soon find 
themselves defenseless before the attacks of the self-doubt that was so 
much a part of the spirit of the times. Salvador recognizes this fatal in- 
fluence and, in the midst of his failure and despair, cries: ‘“éQué aguardo? 
i Tener fe, perseguir un ideal; que los desengafios de mi vida me devuelvan 
los ideales y la fe que me hurtaron mis maestros y mis semejantes sin 
dejarme, en retorno, mas que vacios inmensos que no atino a llenar y una 
desesperanza que me lo ennegrece todo!’ His accent is not different 
from that of Claude, who, in a long soliloquy of lament, declares: 


C’était fatal . . . cet excés d’activité et d’orgueil dans le savoir devait nous rejeter 
au doute; ce siécle qui a fait déja tant de clarté, devait s’achever sous la menac 
d’un nouveau flot de ténébres. Oui, notre malaise vient de ia. On a trop promis, 
on a trop espéré, on a attendu la conquéte et |’explication de tout; et l’impatience 
gronde. Comment! on ne marche pas plus vite! Alors, 4 quoi bon continuer, puis- 
qu’on ne saura jamais tout et notre pain restera aussi amer? C’est une faillite du 
siécle, le pessimisme tord les entrailles. 


This philosophical influence of the metropolis is indeed one of the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of both novels; its réle in L’C@2uvre is great, in 
Reconquista it is decisive, all-important. 

Both young artists, moreover, soon find themselves surrounded by 
groups of other young intellectuals, painters, writers, musicians. In both 
cases a café is the gathering-place for these groups, in L’Cuvre the café 
Baudequin, an unnamed ‘cerveceria alemana’ in Reconquista. And in both 
cases the protagonist is abandoned by this group of intellectuals as he 
slips toward failure and as his early promise gives little sign of fruition." 
In each case only one of the group remains true and faithful, the novelists 
Covarrubias of Reconquista and Sandoz of L’Guvre.'7 In each work the 
novelist represents the only link that remains between the artist and the 
intellectual world he once knew, the only counselor left to give him hope 
and courage. 

It is a curious and notable fact that in both these novels the young 
artists set out to paint their wives in the nude, hoping thus to give some 
measure of permanence to the fleshly love that brightened their early 
years of hope and effort.'® Most curious of all, though, is the fact that in 
both novels the painting modeled by the wife remains unfinished and one 


14 Reconquista, 172; see also pp. 12-15. 18 T’Euvre, 393. 
16 Reconquista, 181-182, 191-193; L’CEuvre, passim. 
17 Reconquista, 167; L’Guvre, 279-280. 18 Reconquista, 7-8; L’Cuvre, 50. 
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can scarcely escape the conclusion that both Zola and Gamboa wished 
thus to symbolize the artistic impotence of their creatures. In the case of 
Reconquista it is probable that the incomplete portrait of Salvador’s first 
wife, Emilia, is the symbol of the marriage that death cut short, just as 
it demonstrates the inability of Salvador to attain full creative power in 
the years that preceded his ‘reconquest.’ In L’U:uvre it is patent that 
Zola intended the unfinished portrait of Christine to symbolize the flaw 
in Claude’s artistic makeup; the incomplete painting is indeed the crux 
of the whole novel, the essential fact of its economy. 

Again, both young artists are gripped by the fever to glorify on canvas 
the city that enfolds them, to translate its soul into the reality of line 
and color. Salvador’s conception of the work is exalted: 


...nada menos que perpetuar en la tela la vieja ciudad colonial de los virreyes 
hispanos, no sélo en su aspecto de metrépoli que lentamente se moderniza y 
hermosea, sino en el de su fugitiva fisonomia moral, su alma de siglos y de luchas 
—alma en la que por comin inconsecuencia creia Salvador firmemente, aunque 
no creyese en cambio en la suya propia.’ 


Claude Lantier likewise is haunted by such a dream: 


... la vie, telle qu’elle passe dans les rues, la vie des pauvres et des riches, aux 
marchés, aux courses, sur les boulevards, au fond des ruelles populeuses; et tous 
les métiers en branle; et toutes les passions remises debout, sous le plein jour. . . 
Oui, toute la vie moderne! Des fresques hautes comme le Panthéon! Une sacrée 
suite de toiles a faire éclater le Louvre !”° 


Neither of them succeeds in creating this physico-moral portrait of the 
metropolis, Salvador because the novel ends before he is able to busy 


’ himself with the task, Claude because he cannot, because his incomplete 
) genius bars him from finishing the great and complex scene which drives 
_ him to final despair and suicide. 


When their great projects do not turn out, both artists are seized by 
the fury of the thwarted; both are moved to violence, to a holocaust of 


- canvas that will leave them fresh and purified, to start anew.” And, as 
| they both sink further and further toward failure, both are forced to 


@ 


prostitute their talents in order to live, to paint shades and snufiboxes 
and the walls of taverns for the few francs or the few pesos that will 
enable them to follow their hopeless dream.” And, driven at last to 


_ heartbreak, both find their only surcease in long night-wanderings 


4 


through the great city; here, in the glimpses given us of the silent cities, 
the two works are strikingly similar.” 
But Salvador and Claude are most evidently alike in their artistic 


9 Reconquista, 61. 20 L’ Eure, 46. 1 Reconquista, 181; L’Cuvre, 53. 
* Reconquista, 218-220; L’Guvre, 271, 337. 23 Reconquista, 67-70; L’Euore, passim. 
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doctrines. Both are artists of rebellion who would revolutionize thei; 
epoch with their attacks on the conventional and the academic. The 
Academia of the Mexican capital is for Salvador exactly what the Salon 
is for Claude—the refuge of the stuffy conservatism of outmoded schools 
Both cry for realism, for naturalism, for the direct copy of real life. 
Salvador’s task, as he sees it, is to ‘defender y rescatar la Belleza;™ he 
knows that he will be condemned by the bourgeoisie, by ‘los de Panurgo,’ 
that he will be ignored or attacked, yet he will persist until his goa| js 
reached. That goal is the creation of a new art in Mexico, an honest art, 
based on observation of the real and living, freed of the shackles of con- 
ventional copying, a fit instrument for the works of tomorrow. His idea! 
is in no essential different from that of Claude, who: 

... en arrivait 4 déclamer contre le travail au Louvre, il se serait, disait-il, cou): 
le poignet, plutét que d’y retourner gater son ceil 4 une de ces copies, qui en- 
crassent pour toujours la vision du monde ou !’on vit. Est-ce, en art, qu’il y avait 
autre chose que de donner ce qu’on avait dans le ventre? . . . est-ce qu’une botte 
de carottes, oui, une botte de carottes! étudiée directement, peinte naivement, 
dans la note personnelle of on la voit, ne valait pas les éternelles tartines 
l’Ecole? ... Le jour venait oi une seule carotte originale serait grosse d'une 
révolution.* 


In spite of these similarities. there is an essential cleavage between 
Reconquista and L’(Euvre, a cleavage which becomes evident when we 
consider the explanations which the authors advance, explicitly or im- 
plicitly, for their characters’ evolution. Both Claude and the early Salva- 
dor are fundamentally unable to create the works they envisage. In 
Claude’s case the obstruction is material: he cannot paint what he wishes 
because of ‘sa physiologie, sa race, la lésion de son ceil,’ as Zola himself 
says. He is radically impotent. Gamboa goes one step further with 
Arteaga. Where Zola had been content merely to state the fact of 
Claude’s impotence, laying it to factors beyond human control, Gamboa 
attempts a philosophic explanation of the artist’s weakness. In his early 
years Arteaga cannot reach full artistic stature because he has no faith, 
no ‘soul.’ Gamboa declares that: “‘ . . . asi como para que exista la ver- 
dadera obra de arte menester es que tenga un alma entre sus paginas, 
entre sus notas, entre sus colores o entre su grana, menester es tambi(n 
que el hombre se sienta poseedor de una suya.’”’ And, when Arteaga 
acquires a soul through his own ‘reconquest,’ he finds that clarity oi 
vision, that skill of hand which will guarantee the attainment of his 
ideal. Here is justification for the hypothesis that Gamboa composed 
Reconquista as an answer to L’@uvre, as a document which should go 


4 Reconquista, 58. % J’ (Euvre, 43. 
% Tbid., 410 (L’Ebauche). 27 Reconquista, 63. 
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beyond the hopeless materialism of that work to a higher sphere of logic. 
Thus seen, this ‘naturalistic’ novel stands full in the current of ‘idealistic’ 
literature which set so strongly at the turn of the century. 

The evidence adduced here does not of course indicate that Gamboa 
was in any sense the literary slave of the man he called master. He was 
artist enough constantly to remain himself and to find within himself the 
force to accomplish what he wished. But L’@uvre and Reconquista pre- 
sent such similarities of broad outline and of detail that it is difficult to 
believe that the one did not provide a source for the other. However, if 
Gamboa did in fact imitate Zola here, he very probably did so not to 
duplicate his work but to answer it; employing the same basic idea, he 
turned the novel to an opposite end. Like most of the followers of Zola, he 
went beyond the master, but the original debt remains. Reconquista ap- 
pears today as a solid artistic structure, but its foundations must surely 
be sought in L’@uvre. 

ROBERT J. NIEsS 


U.S. Military Academy 





COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


1. FIVE PORTUGUESE ETYMOLOGIES 


1. Esbroar ‘reduce to dust,’ ‘destroy’ is connected with Port. boroa, broa ‘maiz 
bread,’ which is listed in REW?- as a derivative of Gothic braup ‘millet bread’ 
For the shift in meaning from ‘bread’ to ‘reduce to dust’ consider English ‘crum}’ 
‘to crumb’ ‘to crumble.’ The Gothic etymon seems to have been overlooked by 
Gamillscheg in his Historia lingutstica de los visigodos,' although its phonology 
appears to be clear: au >o as regularly in VL words;? an analogical a was added 
to Latinize the loanword; the now intervocalic consonant was regularly? voiced 
then, like intervocalic Latin d,‘ the thorn fell in Port. 

2. Port. espirrar ‘to reject,’ ‘throw out’ also (intrans.) ‘burst out,’ ‘to sneeze, 
‘to jump’ must be from expirare ‘blow out.’ Coelho’ derived espirrar from s pirare, 
but Meyer-Liibke has omitted the word in REW?. The meaning ‘to jump’ is 
evidently secondary. The irregular rr is perhaps due to the analogy of escarrar 
‘expecto-rate’ or esmirrar ‘dry out,’ verbs similar in sense and in sound respec- 
tively. 

3. Port. fechar means primarily, according to the Pequeno diciondrio brasileiro 
(1942) ‘to shut, unite or join; to lock; to fit together...’ Meyer-Liibke,* re 
jecting on phonological grounds Diez’s derivation of the word from Latin fav- 
tum, has set down fechar as a contamination of pessulum ‘bolt’ with an alleged 
Port. fermar’ ‘to shut,’ which I cannot find in dictionaries. The derivation of 
fechar from fistulare, proposed by Spitzer,* is declared by M. -L. to be less probable 
on the ground that pechar occurs beside fechar. 

Starting from Latin fistula ‘tube,’ ‘flute,’ Spitzer adopts Meyer-Liibke’s con- 
jecture® that this word probably meant also ‘bolt’ (Riegel) in view of Logudoran 
(Sardinian) frisu ‘lock’ and Old Logudoran affliscare ‘to lock.’ Fistulari (sic) is at- 
tested only once !° and then only in the sense of ‘to whistle’; but Spitzer assumes, 
on the strength of Meyer-Liibke’s conjecture, that there was also in Portugues 
territory a *fistulare ‘to bolt.’ While the apparently passable phonology of this 
etymology (cf. Port. macho <masculum) makes it superior to M.-L.’s theory 
(pessulum+fermar =fechar), it is still questionable on the semantic side and in 
view of the linguistic geography involved. 

The verb pechar ‘to bolt,’ quoted by Meyer-Liibke from F. Kriiger' seems to 
me unconnected with Port. fechar, since it is distinctly Galician, and since initial 
p and f are rarely if ever confused in Romance. 


1 Revista de fil. esp. , xx, 117-150, 229-260. 

2 Williams, From Latin to Portuguese, §33.4. 

3 Gamillscheg, op. cit., 255. 4 Williams, op. cit., §74.1. 

5 Diccionario etymologico da lingua portuguesa. 6 REW%, No. 6441. 

7 Possibly a misprint, since the second edition has firmar. 

8 Archiv. f. d. Studium d. neuern Sprachen, cxxvit, 159 f. 

® Zur Kenntniss des Altlogudoresischen 64. REW?* No. 3332. 

10 The word is not in Lewis and Short’s dictionary, but Diez (Et. Wb. der Rom. Sprachen 
371) quotes from Isidore the gloss Fistilor sibilo. 

1 Die Gegenstandskulturen Sanabrias und seiner Nachbargemeinden, 76. 
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] am surprised to find that the derivation of fechar from *fixare ‘to fix’ has ap- 
parently never been proposed, although Coelho,” in recording Diez’s erroneous 
etymology, has expressed the opinion that fixare may have influenced the devel- 
opment of the meaning of the Port. word. Semantically, fixare ‘to fix’ >fechar ‘to 
shut, lock’ is unobjectionable. Latin intervocalic x gives Port. § or ss according to 
Williams." So if we can posit an open instead of a close i in the etymon *fixare, the 
derivation is absolutely regular. But can we do this? In view of Italian fissare ‘to 
fix,’ ‘to stare at,’ Provengal fissar ‘to prick,’ it seems likely that the stem vowel 
of fixi, fixus, *fixare (from the infinitive figere) was close in Italian and Provengal 
territory. However I submit that, even so, it may have been opened in Portuguese 
territory by the influence of various other VL verbs having an open stem-vowel, 
particularly the similar-sounding jingere finxi, supported by such forms as cingere, 
cinxi, pingere pinxi, stringere strinxi, etc. 

4. Port. paspalho ‘stupid, useless person’ (pessoa estupida, inutil—Coelho) 
must be the same as Galician paspallas ‘quail,’ listed in REW?* as a derivative 
of an attested quarquara ‘quail.’ As for the shift in meaning, cf. Italian tordo 
‘thrush,’ ‘stupid person.’ While the phonology of the derivation of the Galician 
word is not clear, the connection of the Port. with the Galician word seems un- 
questionable. 

5. Port. rosnar ‘to snarl’ has apparently not yet been etymologized. I propose 
to derive it from VL *rosinare, a verb based on rodere ‘gnaw,’ with the past par- 
ticiple rdsus. The suffix -inare is not very common, but Meyer-Liibke™ gives VL 
as well as CIL examples; e.g. VL scarpinare (attested) ‘to scrape’ > Rumanian 
scérpina ‘to scratch.’ The shift of meaning from ‘gnaw’ to ‘snarl’ seems justified 
in view of the opposite shift from ‘snarl’ to gnaw’ which I have pointed out” in 
attempting to connect Port. rilkar ‘gnaw’ with VL *rictulare :rictus :ringi ‘snarl.’ 

C. C. RIcE 

Catawba College 


2Op.cit. Op. cit., §92.9, p.97. ™ Rom. Gram., 2.611, §92.9. ™ Lang., xvi, 29. 

6 Cf. Spitzer, Hisp. Rev., x, 344, who accepts the semantic shift ‘snarl’ >‘gnaw’; ques- 
tions the form ringari erroneously written by me for CIL ringi; questions the alleged Old 
Port. relhar quoted by me in reporting Prof. Holmes’s theory deriving Port. rilhar from 
Lat. religare; and prefers to derive Port. rilhar from the already posited *ringulare ‘snarl.’ 
The Johns Hopkins professor here predicts that etymologists will soon be limiting their 
etymological bases to the types already recorded in REW®. Cf. Rev. de fil. esp. 13.116, 
where Spitzer attempted to derive Sp. sesgar ‘to cut across’ from *sessicare ‘to set,’ in- 
stead of the *sesecare proposed by me and adopted in REW’. I now recognize that Ulrich’s 
etymon *sexicare (:*sexus for sectus ‘cut’) is more probably correct, in view of Hispanic 
participles in -x- for -ct-: *dejexare>Sp. dejar, *coaxare>Sp. quejar (Hisp. Rev., vi, 351; 
1X, 309 f.), as well as Lat. fixus fictus, fluctus fluxus, frixus frictus, etc. (Hisp. Rev. v1, 351). 
*Sexicare was first proposed in Z. f. rom. Phil., tv, 383. 


2. DOES DANTE MENTION CLOVER? 


Dante’s unfinished Banquet (Convivio) is one of the most interesting and at the 
same time most tantalizing pieces of prose exposition to come out of the Middle 
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Ages: interesting because it attempts to expound in the vernacular the poet’: 
acquired cognitions in the world of academic learning, and tantalizing becays 
of the lamentable witness of the nearly two-score extant manuscripts which agre. 
in hardly anything but in being evidence to the wretched state of the archety,, 
from which they all spring, directly or indirectly. And even the exact readings «; 
those copies of that original, unreliable as they are, remain inaccessible to thy 
majority of scholars, since our printed editions offer little in the way of apparaty; 
criticus—the Testo critico of 1921 nothing at all; and it is problematical when Ita), 
will be again in such a state as to permit of her scholars’ bringing forth the “Na. 
tional Edition” of Dante’s works to include the Convivio.' Even the edition }y 
Busnelli and Vandelli,? which is the best to date, seldom mentions variants. Thi: 
state of things leaves one particularly helpless in matters of detail; for instanc 
in such a case as the reading in Iv, vii, 4, where the Testo critico has “‘cosi trifo,!i 
so campo.” As I happen to be engaged in a general study of JDante’s ‘references! 
the vegetable kingdom, I say to myself: “Ecco, Dante mentions clover.” | read 
Busnelli and Vandelli’s note with much interest : ‘Except some that are cultivated 
for fodder, the various clovers are wild herbs which encumber the soil.’* Then | 
look in other editions of the Convivio, and find that several have “‘trafoglioso’ 
instead of “trifoglioso.”’ Dictionaries give no other example of either adjectiy: 
and both therefore become immediately suspect, especially “trafoglioso’’; bu: 


the noun ¢rafoglio—instead of the normal trifoglio or trefoglio—is quoted from the 
apocryphal chronicle of Florence ascribed to Ricordano Malespini, probably o/ 


the late fourteenth century, and from Giovanni Villani, early in the same cen- 


tury.‘ The Crusca Vocabolario,® besides the noun trafoglio, gives also the adjec- 
tive trafoglioso, as meaning ‘of clover, sown with or full of clover,”* with a refer. 


ence to the Convivio passage, and in addition quotes this passage also under th 
entry foglioso, with the definition ‘leafy’ (“fogliuto’’), and the statement that 


‘other editions have trafoglioso.’ But the Tommaseo-Bellini Dizionario, though 
giving credit to the Crusca by its usual abbreviation (C), defines trafoglioso a: 


meaning ‘more than full of leaves.’’? There is evidently considerable doubt as t 


whether clover is meant or not: I find G. Rossi, for example, in his Bologna 1925 


edition of the Convivio, admitting that neither ¢rifoglioso nor trafoglioso can \« 


found elsewhere in Italian texts, but concluding ‘from the context that the inter- 
pretation clearly must be “full of weeds, or wild herbs’’’;* while others avoid the 


1 To date, nothing of that projected series has appeared except Michele Barbi’s magniti- 
cent edition of the Vita Nuova (Florence, 1932).—The history of the various editions of 
the Convivio is outlined by M. Barbi in his Introduzione to the Busnelli-Vandelli edition, 


pp. lviii-Ixviii. 2 Two volumes, Florence, 1934. 


5 “Tranne qualcuno coltivato per foraggio, i vari trifogli sono erbe selvagge e impaccianti 


il terreno.” ‘4 This form tra- of the prefix is found in the Engadine érafol’. 
5 Fourth printing, Florence, 1738. 6 “Di trafoglio, Seminato, o Pieno di trafoglio.” 


7 “Pid che pieno di foglie. Foliatus e Foliosus, in Plin—Dant. Conv. 157.”’—Scartazzini 


repeats this definition in his Enciclopedia dantesca. 


8 P. 183: “trifoglioso; altri legge trafoglioso, ma non trovo registrati altri esempi ™ 
dell’uno né dell’altro vocabolo; comunque dal contesto si intende chiaramente che deve 


interqretarsi: pieno di male erbe, di erbe salvatiche.”’ 
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direct issue with such renditions as “such an overgrown field,’’® “so weedy a 
field,’ etc. 

There seem to be four chief problems involved: (1) did Dante write trifoglioso 
—which must mean “clovery”; or (2) trafoglioso—meaning either “‘clovery”’ or 
“over-full of leaves’’; or (3) foglioso, “leafy”’; and (4) if he meant clover, does his 
mention of it involve the implication that in his day and within his purview 
clover was considered a troublesome weed? We have seen the explanation offered 
by the Busnelli-Vandelli edition, which neatly avoids a pronouncement as to the 
attitude of Dante and his contemporaries. Italo Giglioli, at the turn of the last 
century, expressed himself confidently as follows: ‘It is curious to find in Dante, 
perhaps for the first time in our language, the adjective trafoglioso, derived from 
trifoglio, used to qualify a field full of weeds’; and he goes on to cite authorities, 
to the effect that clover as a cultivated crop did not appear in Italy before the 
sixteenth century; and concludes his paragraph with the words: ‘Long after 
Dante, therefore, began among us this cultivation ofa plant (Trifolium pratense)" 
which grows spontaneously in our meadows; and it is probable that its cultivation 
had its inception (literally, “was born’’) in Italy, and was not an importation as is 
commonly reiterated.’!? 

There doesn’t seem to be much that we can assert with confidence concerning 
the cultivation of clover in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries in Italy. 
Various clovers were known to ancient writers, from Homer on down." In Italy, 
we find Pliny mentioning trifolium as used by the garland-makers, also in medi- 
cine; a clover under the Greek name of lotus used as fodder; medica, that is, 
lucern or alfalfa, referred to as a crop which was sown and cultivated.'* Isidore 
of Seville mentions ¢trifolium merely to give its obvious etymology.” Vincent of 
Beauvais quotes Dioscorides on trifolgio and medica as to their medical virtues, 
and adds that asses eat this latter herb.'® Vergil, and four centuries later Palla- 
dius, had mentioned medica as a cultivated product;!* and a couple of generations 
before Dante we find Albertus Magnus—who speaks for Germany, of course, 
rather than for Italy—writing that ‘trifolium, because of its sweetness, is culti- 
vated in commons of pasture, and though it is agreeable to animals it is not so 
suitable a food for them as grass.”° The Pauly says of the early Roman attitude 
toward clover: ‘The fact that the Roman writers on agriculture mention meadow 
clover (Trifolium pratense) only here and there, and give no exact instructions as 
to its cultivation, leads to the conclusion that its culture in ancient Italy was not 
widespread. The reason for this is easily seen. Clover thrives splendidly in cool 
moist localities. Therefore the Roman farmer cultivated other types of fodder for 


* W. W. Jackson, Dante’s Convivio translated into English (Oxford, 1909); p. 214. 
10 P.H. Wickstead, in Temple Classics, 3rd ed. (London, 1912), p. 259. 

" Red, purple, or meadow clover. 

2 “Tante e l’agricoltura del suo secolo,” Giorn. dant., vu (1899), p. 217. 

8 See Pauly, Real-Encyclopddie der classischen Altertumswissenschaft, s.v. Klee. 


4 N.H., xxi, 54and 152. 6 [bid., xxu, 55. 16 Jbid., xvii, 144 ff. 
17 Etym., Xvi, ix, 72. 18 Speculum naturale, tx, cxlviii and ci. 
‘9 Georg., 1, 215; R.R., V, i. 20 De Veg., Vil, tract. 1, cap. Xl. 
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his cattle or, to supplement it, used leaves—which the landowner of middle and 
northern Europe had recourse to only in case of necessity. Much more often than 
meadow clover the Greeks and Romans cultivated lucern, tree-medic, and feny- 
greek.”! Of meadow clover the Enciclopedia italiana says that ‘it probably came 
originally from Flanders, and was introduced into the Veneto in the sixteenth 
century and soon diffused over northern Italy. About two centuries later it was 
imported into Tuscany and the Marches.’” The Enciclopedia also mentions other 
species as in cultivation in Italy, but without date a quo. The probabilities 
seem to be that in Dante’s day the cultivation of clover as a regular crop was 
about as little widespread in Italy as the Pauly credits it with having been in 
ancient Roman times. 

The question still remains whether we are justified from our text of the Con- 
vivio in believing that Dante mentions clover at all. As said before, trifoglioso 
would be a hapax legomenon, as would also trafoglioso. The latter, if it did not 
mean “clovery,” could mean “very full, over-full, of leaves,” as the Tomasvo- 
Bellini defines it; for there are over seventy adjectives and adverbs in older Ital- 
ian which use the prefix ¢ra- (or sometimes ¢ras-) with the force of modern stra-* 
though Dante does not use either prefix in this sense.* The appearance of simple 
foglioso in some versions of the passage probably means that some copyist or edi- 
tor found tra foglioso in his original, and “corrected” it by omitting the tra; for it 
seems hardly so likely that he would have deliberately decapitated the com- 
pound ¢rafoglioso (much less trifoglioso), which makes so good sense. Working 
on this hypothesis, for lack of a better, it occurs to me that the original may per- 
haps have read “‘cosi tra foglioso campo sarchiare, come quello de la comune 
sentenza,”’ meaning ‘so to weed in (within) a leaf-cluttered field such as that of 
common opinion.’ The come does indeed look at first sight as if it were intended 
to be correlative to cosi; but that very seeming may easily have been the factor 
that led to the acceptance of trafoglioso by some copyists and editors. 

Summing up briefly: Dante may have written ¢trafoglioso, or less likely—on the 
principle of lectio difficilior—trifoglioso, but in either case using a hapax legomenon; 
and he must have meant “clovery”’ if he wrote trifogliose, and may have meant it 
if he wrote trafoglioso; but in the latter case there is a chance that he meant “‘very 
full of leaves,’ or the like, though it would almost surely be his only use of the 
prefix /ra- in that sense; and it is quite possible that he wrote tra foglioso as sepa- 
rate words—since this background seems to be about the only one that would 
explain all three extant variants. And if he did write, and mean, “‘clovery,”’ the 
implication is that in his day and within his ken clover was, or might easily be- 
come, a nuisance in a field intended for cultivation. 

H. D. AustIN 

University of Southern California 


21 Loc. cit. 22 Enc. ital., s.v. Trifoglio. 

23 The Tomm.-Bell. marks all of these except two with the dagger signifying ‘obsolete’ 
tracocente being characterized as “non com.,” and tragrande as “‘poco usit.”’ 

*4 Unless we accept tramirabile for V.N., x1v, 5, following Witte’s edition (2d ed., Leipzig, 
1876) ; Tomm.-Bell. quotes this form, Crusca does not. 
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3. COQUILLART’S USE OF ESTAMPIE 


Estampie in the sense of “dance-song” has been discussed in an excellent article 
appearing in a recent number of Speculum. In the present article we shall con- 
sider another meaning that estampie seems to have had in fifteenth century 
French.? 
In his ribald Plaidoyer d’entre la Simple et la Rusée, Coquillart uses the word in 

the following manner: 

... Car s’il devoit perdre la vie, 

Rompre barreaulx, crier et braire, 

Saillir en bas par |’estam pie, 

Sy est il force de le faire. 

Car pourquoi? I] est necessaire 

Et besoing a la cretaure 

Aucunefois de soy forfaire 

Et trouver bestail et pasture.* 


In editing this work in 1857, d’Héricault said of estampie in the above passage: 
L’estampie est, autant qu’on peut le voir, ce qu’on appelle corbeau en architecture, des 


espéces de grosses pierres qui doivent soutenir les poutres. I] sautera en bas par quelque 
trou, méme par ce qui se trouve au haut de la maison.‘ 


Godefroy listed this as another definition for estampie, calling it an “architectural 
term’ and using d’Héricault’s own words: 


ESTAMPIE, s. f., terme d’architecture, corbeau, espéces de grosses pierres qui doivent 
soutenir les poutres.® 


We were not able to find this definition in any other lexicon or in any book on 

French architecture.* Therefore, a more suitable meaning should be sought. 
When I first read Coquillart’s passage, the word estampie was quite clear to 

me, since I had used it in Louisiana French and had often heard it used in my 

native parish of Avoyelles, Louisiana, in such sentences as: 

Lchfala parti al’estampic. 


Il a piqué la béte avec les éprons, al a passé icite l’estampic et i pouvait pas la tnir ou 
larréter. 


Sa tite jument a pris l’estampic avec la voiture. 


Sometimes the word is used today without the preposition @, as in prendre 
lestampic.” We also say corir ad l’estampic. The verb form plus 4 l’estampic always 


! Lloyd Hibberd, “‘Estam pie and Stantipes,” Speculum, x1x (1944), 220-249. 

*See also Walter O. Streng-Renkonen, Les estampies frangaises (Paris: Champion, 
1931). 

* Charles d’Héricault, “Le plaidoyer d’entre la Simple et la Russée,”” (Euvres de Coquil- 
lart (Paris, 1857), 1, 43. 4 Tbid., note 4. 5 Godefroy, m1. 

*E. Viollet-le-Duc, Dictionnaire raisonné de l’architecture francaise (Paris, 1854-69). 
Camille Enlart, Manuel d’archéologie francaise (Paris, 1924). 

J. K. Ditchy, Les Acadiens louisianais et leur parler (Paris: Droz, 1932), p. 105. The 
following definition is given: ESTAMPIC, emportement; prendre l’estampic, s’em porter, 
s’emballer. 
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means “to run away” or “‘bolt,”’ as applied to horses. The expression may be used 
figuratively in comparing the bolting off of a person to that of a horse. Thus, ex. 
cept for a few minor variations, the Louisiana usage seems to fit Coquillart’s 
passage. Saillir en bas par l’estampie would then mean “To bolt off downstairs,” 
or “To jump down below in a runaway flight.” Although the above translati.) 

seem more plausible for en bas, it might mean in connection with the phrase, “| 

break away under’ the bars that had been snapped. The usage of par in th 

phrase, instead of @, is not unusual since we say avancer par saillies or s’évader pur 
la fuite. 

I requested Professor Marie del Norte Thériot of Southwestern Louisiana In- 
stitute to give me a number of Louisiana expressions using the word estampic as 
noted down from the mouth of informants. She sent me by letter interesting 
examples from different Parishes. From St. Martin Parish she cites: Le cheval « 
pris un estampic. From New Iberia Parish she gives the interesting equivalent 
Le cheval a pris la poudre et l’escopette or Le cheval a pris la poudre et l’estam pet: 
New Iberians also say synonymously: Le cheval a pris le mors aux dents, which is 
standard French usage. Miss Thériot notes the Vermillion Parish usage as applied 
to persons: Dans un estampic, je pars! Also: Il a pris un estampic de partir, which 
means, ‘He took a sudden notion to leave.” She also adds in her letter that these 
expressions ‘‘began with horses on Louisiana prairies.” Informants from Avoyel- 
les Parish say: Le cheval va a l’estampic or a pris un estampic. Also: Quel estampi 
l’a pris? ““What notion struck him? Lafayette Parish uses: Quel estampic il a pris 
de partir si vite or Quel estampic qu’il a pris! Miss Thériot explains that the latter 
expressions have the general meaning of ‘‘What a crazy notion he got!” This is 
also used in Acadia Parish. She also notes the St. Martin usage similar to stam- 
pede. A horse was caught in a wire fence of the pasture and all other horses got 
excited and started a wild stampede, the natives saying: ‘Quel estampic!” An- 
other example from Vermillion suggests the Provencal and French expressions 
cited later: J] a pris un estampic, meaning, ‘‘He had a fit of anger.” 

The pent-up Mignon in Coquillart’s farce is frequently likened to a horse that 
finally bursts out of his keep to find bestail et pasture, remaining true to the in- 
stincts of an animal and satisfying the promptings of nature. Barnyard and 
stable language abounds in the play, e.g., pages 18-19, 21, 23, 39, 56. Aside from 
its manifest connection with the Louisiana word, there are a number of addi- 
tional meanings for estampie (“‘joust,” “contest,” “hubbub’’) that come closer 
to fitting into Coquillarts’ phrase than the word corbeau. 

The Louisiana French estampic, pronounced phonetically stGpIk, is no doubt 
a survival of an early modern French form. The suffix k, which serves to open 
the originally close vowel i to open I, is familiar, being found in the word nic 
for nid in 16th-century literary French and also in present-day American French 
dialects. In the latter, suffixing of similar kind is very common, as in owssite for 
aussi, pourrite for pourrie, galrite for galerie, etc. 

It is hardly likely that estampic is a form of American Spanish estampida or 
estampido, because French estampie and Provengal estampida have a longer tra- 
dition in France. It would be rather unusual for estampie, a parallel form with 
Provencal estampida, to reappear again in Louisiana French from border Spanish 
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estampida. It is sufficient to note the Mexican word (=American stampede) is at 
most a cognate. 

Lt. Joseph Chartois, a Breton folklorist, has made the very reasonable sugges- 
tion, in a letter to me, that the Louisiana French word and Coquillart’s usage are 
related to escampette or escampie. He says: 

L’estampie est bien une danse vive du moyen Age, dans laquelle les danseurs semblent se 
fuir l'un l’autre; et d’accord avec vous, je crois qu’estampie, méme chez Coquillard, signifie 
fuite.... D’ailleurs, ce sens s’accorde parfaitement avec le sens général de la phrase: 
‘Saillir en bas par “la fuite.” En tout cas, si le mot estam pie est disparu totalement de notre 
langue, il subsiste dans le parler populaire une expression qui pourrait fort bien s’y rap- 
porter, c’est escam pelte, qui signifie fuite. L’on dit pour prendre la fuite: ““Prendre la poudre 
d’escampette. Une permutation de lettre est fort possible et ne serait point la premiére. . . . 


Pierre de Langtoft uses estaumpye, “battle,” and escaumpye, “escape.’’® Yet 
eschampie in the following passage, like estaumpye, seems to mean “fray” or 
“battle”: 


Celluy est riche a qui demeure joye; non mie celluy qui au tresor assuie, et doubte 1’es- 
cham pie. (Perceforest, vol. 5, ch. 424, ed. 1528.)® 


There are a number of early occurrences of estampie with meanings that approxi- 
mate the Louisiana expression and Coquillart’s apparent usage. The following 
passage shows this, where the word is defined by “row” or “‘outburst”’: 

Et le hardi de vile qui souvent font estam pies entre la gent ne s’oseroit demonstrer en place, 
ains s’enfuiroit, et pour ce dirons nous que la prouece de forest est droite prouece, et cele 
de vile n’est mie prouece, ains est folie et estam pies. (Sydrac. Ars. 2320, #118.) 


An anonymous fifteenth-century translation of Boéthius gives estempel, meaning 
“game,” “contest” or “‘race’’: 


Quant aucuns court a l’estempel, 

Il court pour gaigner le chapel; 

C’est li loiers qu’il doit avoir. 

(Boece de Consolacion, Ars. 2670, f° 52 ve.)" 


Our word seems to have been used as early as the twelfth century in its proba- 
bly original meaning of a type of dance music. The word took on the later mean- 
ing of an “uproar,” “tournament,” or “race.” Mistral lists a number of modern 
Provencal variants having this same general meaning—en estempello, “in disor- 
der,” “scattered”; estampéu, citampél, estampél, eitampél, eitampe; “shouting,” 


oe 


_ “outburst,” “fuss,” “din.”” Medieval music was sometimes compared to an un- 


earthly din, which may give a clue to the semantic development of estampie. In 
the passage below, chafaret is synonymous with estampéu, according to Mistral. 


L’aves un chafaret de fluto, de violoum 
De cournet, de siblet, d’auboues, de timpanoum . . .” 


* Thomas Wright, Chronicle of Pierre de Langtoft (London, 1866), 1, 435, 436; 11, 354. 

* Godefroy, m1. 10 Tbid., 11. 

" Lacurne de Sainte-Palaye, Dictionnaire historique de l’ancien langage francois (Paris, 
1879), vi. 12 Mistral, 1. 
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The Germanic etymon stampjan (REW 8223) gave Provengal estampir, “tp 
make a noise,” deriving estampida, “‘noise.’’™ Estampie is a variant of this in early 
French and is to be found ultimately in Louisiana estampic. A parallel usage ¢e- 
veloped in Spanish with estampido (REW 8223) “‘noise,” “crash,” whence Mex. 
can estampido (estampida) ,“ “stampede.” 

In Louisiana Frence partir d la corse exists as a synonym for partir 4 l’estampi, 
The association of estampie with tournaments and races (cf. Boéthius above) adds 
extra meaning to the Louisiana expression. It also throws light on America 
stampede, which was prseumably coined by cowboys from border Spanish ¢s- 
tampida® or estampido, which seem more reasonably associated with the Proven. 
cal and French forms meaning “‘joust,” “race” or “outburst,” than with Pro. 
vencal estampida, “dance” or “song.” 

However that may be, it seems clear that Coquillart’s use of estampie does not 
mean corbeau as in architecture. It should be translated, as in the case of a horse, 
“bolting,” “dashing off” or “running away.” As we pointed out, it is permissab); 
to say, “Saillir par la fuite.” 

CALVIN CLAUDEL 

St. Louis University 


13M. Raynouard, Lexigue roman ou dictionnaire de la langue des troubadours (Paris, 
1844), m1, 200. 

14 Enciclopedia universal ilustrada (Barcelona: Espasa, 1924), xx, 640a. 

16 Sir William Craigie and James R. Hulbert, A Dictionary of American English (Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1944), 1v, 2221b-22b. The American stam pedo, “mad 
rush of animals,”’ appears in 1834, later being found under the form stampado and finally 
becoming stam pede. 


4. A FURTHER NOTE ON UNA AND DUESSA 


In proposing an Irish origin for Spenser’s Duessa,' I suggested that the nam 
may have appealed to Spenser as appropriate for his character because its Irish 
connotations, combined with its Latin implications, suited his purpose admira- 
bly. In short, the names Una and Duessa, although Irish, were far less outlandish 
than certain other names? of that “barbarous and salvage nation”’® which Spenser 
attempted to explain with much scorn and little truth. These Irish names were, 
in fact, so indistinguishable from impeccable Latin forms that nothing stood in 
the way of using them for his “continued Allegory, or darke conceit.” The twen- 


1 PMLA 1 (1935), 917-919. 

2 The spellings of Ir. Bean Mhumhan vary from /Benvon ‘(Fiant 4022) to Benmowne 
F. 5615); Ir. Meadhbh ranges from Meave to Me(a)w(e); Ir. Sandhbh appears as Sheife 
Shawe, Seywe, Sayeffe, Swef, Saw, etc. The difficulty encountered by English scribes in 
writing Irish names is likewise to be seen in the Book of Howth (Carew MSS, v). 

3 View of the Present State of Ireland, ed. Renwick, p. 261. On Spenser’s discussion of 
Irish names in the P.R.O. MS, see “The Irish Background of Spenser’s View,’ JEGP, 
xu, 506-508, and “More Irish Words in Spenser,” MLN, Lx, 477. For a striking example 
of Spenser’s “‘much scorn and little truth,” cf. Gottfried, LT LS, Oct. 31, 1936. 

* When Spenser wrote these words in the Letter to Raleigh (Variorum ed., 1, 167), did 
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tieth-century reader is still likely to stumble or even lose his way in the darkness 
of Spenser’s “conceit.” 

In 1862 the great Irish scholar, John O’Donovan, drew up two lists headed 
“Of Ancient Irish Female Names and their Changes,’ which included both 
“Una” and “‘Du(bh)essa.” In the first list, of ten ancient names’ “‘still retained”’ 
in Ireland, the last entry reads: 


10. Una. This name is still in constant use among the women of Ireland, but when speak- 
ing English they invariably anglicize it to Winifred or Winny. 


O’Donovan added: ‘‘The editor is not aware that any other names in use in the 
ancient Irish times are now retained.” The second list, containing 87 “‘rejected”’ 
names for women, includes: 

Alma, all good. . . 

Dubhessa, nigra nutrix . . . 

Essa, nutrix... 


Of the names in this list a number’ were still current in Spenser’s day, as their 
appearance in the Fiants of Elizabeth amply proves. 

(1) UNA. This name appears many times in the Fiants, and in various forms. 
Within a month of Spenser’s leasing of New Abbey (Fiant 3969), Fiant 4077 re- 
cords the name “‘Una ny Connor.” In addition to Una, the Fiants offer the mod- 
ern variant Uny, as well as Unny, Unh, Wonae, Owno, Owne, Owny,® Owen, 
Owin, Oney, Onye, Onie, and Owney. The currency of the name makes it futile 
to guess at the circumstances which may have caused Spenser to assign it to his 
heroine, but that he may have known the Irish legend of Una Ollchrothach, 
which belongs to the folklore of the vicinity of New Abbey, I point out elsewhere.* 
I have noted signs of an Irish tradition (which Spenser may have known) of 
the saintliness of this Una; in the Annals of Ulster (11, 531), for example, record- 
ing the death of Derbail, daughter of Mulrony Mac Dermot as late as the year 
1367, extol her thus: “And there came not since Una, daughter of the king of 
Lochlann, a woman of greater beneficence’”’—a gratuitous compliment not added 





he realize, ironically, that much of The Faerie Queene would be obscure to his English 
readers because of its hidden Irish allusions? Surely, like his master Chaucer, the disciple 
was capable of having his tongue in his cheek! 

5 Topographical Poems of John O’ Dubhagain and Giolla na naomh O’Huidrin, Introduc- 
tion, p. 61. 

* That all these names except Brigit were extremely popular in Spenser’s Ireland is 
attested by their occurrence in the Fiants of Elizabeth. 

7 Among them Derbhforgaill, Dorenn, Gormfhlaith, Murrinn, Niamh (spelt Niewffe 
in F, 6514), Orfhlath, Ranalt. These names were all, to use O’Donovan’s phrase, ““much 
metamorphosed” by English writers in the sixteenth century. 

8 Cf. “Owny fitz James, spinster, his wife [sic/],’’ F. 1219. This “Owny”’ is not to be con- 
fused with the old masc. name Uaithne, frequent in the Fiants as “Owney, Ony.” On the 
place-name Uaithne, see my “Irish Names in The Faerie Queene,’ MLN, vx1, 29, foot- 
note 10. 

*“The Influence of Spenser’s Kildare Residence on The Faerie Queene,’ forthcoming 
in PMLA. 
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in the Annals of Loch Cé or the Four Masters. I know nothing of this Una, ap. 
parently a suitable companion for the Red Cross Knight. 

(2) DUESSA. This name, unlike Una, is no longer current in Ireland; it was 
obsolete not only a century ago, when O’Donovan compiled his lists, but as earl) 
as Spenser’s day. I have found no trace of it in the Fiants or in any other six- 
teenth-century document. In addition to the six instances of the name already 
cited,!° the following are all nearer Spenser’s time: 


(g) A.D. 1187. Duibhessa ingen Ruaidri hI Eidhin, ben Conchobair mic Diarmada, r{ 
Mhoighe Luirg. ‘““Duibhessa daughter of Rory O’Hine, wife of Conor Mac Dermot, king 
of Moylurg.”’ (Annals of Loch Cé, ed. Hennessy, 1, 176.) 

(h) A.D. 1190. Dubeassa ingen Diarmada mic Thaidhg, mortua est. ““Dubeassa daughter 
of Dermot son of Teige [O’Mulrony], died.” (Annals of Ulster, ed. Mac Carthy n, 218; cf, 
Annals of Loch Cé, 1, 184; Four Masters, ed. O’ Donovan, 111, 88, and note.) 

(i) A.D. 1229. Duibhessa ingen Ruaidhri hI Conchobair, ben Chathail mic Diarmada, 
do héc ina caillech dhuibh. ‘“Duibhessa daughter of Rory O’Conor, wife of Cathal Mac 
Dermot, died a black nun.” (Annals of Loch Cé, 1, 304; Annals of Ulster, 1, 280; Four 
Masters, 111, 252, and note.) 

(j) A.D. 1328. Duibheasa inghen uf Elighe, ben Domhnaill mic Taidhg uf Choncobhair, 
do écc. “Duvesa [sic O’Donovan], daughter of O’Healy, and wife of Donnell the son of 
Teige O’Conor, died.” (Four Masters, 111, 540; Annals of Loch Cé, 1, 606, call her “Dubhesa 
... the best daughter of a hero of her time, and the woman of best reputation and greatest 
wealth.”’) 


O’Donovan explained the name Dubhessa as “nigra nutrix” apparently on the 
ground that the simplex Essa was a derivative of the Old Irish verb ithid. What- 
ever its etymology, neither the pronunciation nor the spelling of Dubhessa offers 
any obstacle to accepting an Irish origin for Spenser’s Duessa. The best proof 
that Spenser’s Irish contemporaries—including his translator(s) of Irish poetry” 
—would have pronounced the Irish name Dubhessa as Spenser wrote it (rather 
than like Du-vessa or the even more modern Du-vassa)," is to be found in the 
Fiants of Elizabeth: 


10 PMLA,1, 917-918. 

1 Pedersen, Vergl. Keltische Grammatik, u, 558-559; with Essa compare particularly 
the conj. ipf. form -essad. The Dindshenchas poem of Rath Esa (Metrical Dindshenchas, ed. 
Gwynn, 1, 2-9) confuses, as Gwynn has pointed out on p. 89, Esa with Etain: note in this 
connection the statement in Lane’s Larger English-Irish Dictionary, p. 1094: “Etan (sic 
was the fabled nurse of the Irish poets.” 

12 The latest biography of Spenser, by Professor A. C. Judson, makes good reading and is 
(to use Milton’s phrase) most “timely-happy.”’ But the picture of “the atmosphere in 
which Spenser moved” and “his environment” (p. vii) is by no means completely drawn. 
Judson regards Irenaeus [I retain the traditional spelling], who “evidently represents” 
Spenser, as the poet’s “mouthpiece” (pp. 46, 92) but surprisingly fails to mention Irenaeus’ 
clearly expressed interest in native Irish poetry: “I have caused diverse of [theyr. .. 
Poems] to be translated unto me that I might understand them; and surely, they savoured 
of sweete witt and good invention . . . ” (Globe ed., p. 641 b). For a conjecture on Spenser’s 
“instructor in Irish verse,’’ see Henley, Spenser in Ireland, p. 103. 

13 A century ago O’Donovan, in his monumental edition of the Four Masters, Englished 
the Irish name Dubhessa in its variant forms invariably as ‘“‘Duvesa” (see A.D. 1190, 1229, 
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(a) bh intervocalic. In addition to the instances I have already cited" in which 
bh disappears, the Fiants offer many others. Compare, for example, O’Dwany 
(Ir, O Dubhanaigh); O’Duarty, Dourtey, Dwartie (Jr. O Dubhartaigh); O’Dur- 
ley, Durly (Ir. O Dubhurthuile), etc. The common name Dubhaltach appears 
variously spelled (Dualtagh, F. 1289; Dewaltagh, F. 2082; Dwalto, F. 4960; 
Duultagh, F. 5427, etc.) but regularly, like Duessa, with loss of bh. 

(b) e or a? Again, many examples of personal and place names can be cited 
from the Fiants to show that the older e remained in the counties where Spenser 
lived and wrote, although the modern a (ea) sometimes occurs as well. Fiant 3364 
has Gortessa (=Gort Esa, “Field of Esa”?), co. Tipperary, between New Abbey 
and Kilcolman; cf. Gortossa (=Gortassa), F. 6531. Fiant 4761 has Ballyessy 
(=Baile Esa, “Place of Esa,”’ Onom. Goed., p. 80), co. Clare; Downeasse, F. 3641, 
but Downassa or Donasy, F. 3988, etc. The e spellings far outnumber the a spell- 
ings among place names such as Fertullagh—Fartullagh; Fertrie—Fartry; Ben- 
tree (mod. Bantry); Fermanagh—Farmanagh; Fercullen—Farcollen, etc. Among 
personal names, too, Ferrall, Bressal,“* Ferdorogh outnumber Farroll, Brassel, 
Fardorough at least seven to one. The e spelling is frequent in Ferfessa [Ir. Fer 
fessa, “Man of learning”), F. 4678, 5459, etc., which appears occasionally (twice 
in F. 5439) as Farfasse. But most interesting in connection with The Faerie 
Queene is Spenser’s spelling of the name of “the bold Sir Ferraugh’’” who appears 
in Books m1 and Iv; neither there nor perhaps in the View'* did Spenser write 
Farraugh. The name appears, for example, in F. 140 as Ferreaghe and F. 1278, 
1473 as Ferragh(e), in F. 846 as Farygh. Note also the recognition of both e and a 
forms in the lease (Fiants 3123, 3455, etc.) of “Ar[d]moy alias Fermoy" alias 





1328). The usual pronunciation in Ireland among scholars today is “‘Du-vassa’’ (Middle- 
Irish Dubheassa). 4 PMLA,1, 918. 

16 The loss, or what amounted to the loss, of bh was not recent in Spenser’s time. O’Ra- 
hilly (“Notes on Middle-Irish Pronunciation,” Hermathena xiv [1926], 172-173) cites 
Olechlor (from Ir. O’ Leathlobhair) as early as 1292 and ODouyr, Odowyr (from Ir. O’ Dubh- 
uidhir) as early as 1304 and 1326. 

Among the hundreds of occurrences in the Fiants of Dubhaltach in various English 
spellings, I have found no single instance of a form such as ““Duvaltagh.’’ By analogy, we 
should not expect Dubhessa to be pronounced in Spenser’s day with a v sound. 

16 On the forms of this name see my notes in JEGP, xiv (1946), 19 ff. 

17 F.Q., 1v, 2.4. That Ferraugh is an Irish name has long been recognized (see the ex- 
cerpts from Warton and Walker in the Variorum ed., tv, 174-175). In connection with Miss 
Henley’s statement (op. cit., p. 127) that Ferraugh is “a shortened form of a name then 
common—Feradach” it is interesting to note that the Old-Irish poem on Aillenn (K. 
Meyer, Hail Brigit: An Old Irish Poem on the Hill of Alenn [sic], Halle and Dublin, 1912) 
associates Aillenn with a Feradach (stanza 20)—‘‘which Feradach is meant,’’ comments 
Meyer, “I do not know.” 

18 Globe ed., p. 632b, has ‘‘Farrih,” but two lines later ““Fargus, Fergus, or Ferragus.” 
Renwick’s edition, based on MS Rawlinson B, which is less authoritative than Renwick 
thinks, has ‘‘Ferragh’’ four times and “‘Farragh” twice, and omits “Fargus.’’ Which form 
Spenser actually entered in his manuscript of the View we shall probably never know, nor 
does it much matter; only the e spelling occurs in F.Q. 

19 On Armoy—Fermoy see PMLA, t, 1049. 
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Iermoy” and that (Fiant 973) in Offaly to “William O’Carroll or O’Kerroll [sic).” 
Instances could easily be multiplied. Long after Spenser’s day, however. the - 
pronunciation persisted: Oliver Goldsmith wrote the name of the half-legendary 
Cathal De(a)rg as “Kaul Dereg [not Dareg],’’° and O’Donovan regularly Eng. 
lished Dubhessa as ‘‘Duvesa [not Duvasa].’”! 

To conclude, then: in Spenser’s southern Ireland the Irish language-sounds 
appear to have resisted change much longer than they did in the North.” Thys 
Duessa represents a normal English spelling (far more “normal” than many of 
the Elizabethan spellings in the Fiants) of an Irish name, of the sort to be ex. 
pected in 1590. 

ROLAND M. SmitH 

The University of Illinois 


20“A Flemish Tradition,” in The Bee, Works of Oliver Goldsmith, ed. Cunningham 
(London, 1854), m1, 56. 

21 See footnote 13 above. 

2 Cf. O’Rahilly, art. cit., pp. 193-195. There is no systematic study of Leinster Irish. 
It is still true, as O’Rahilly observed in 1926 (p. 152), that “very little has as yet been done 
towards investigating the history of Irish sounds from the twelfth to the sixteenth cen- 
tury.”’ O’Rahilly has made a substantial beginning in tracing Irish dh and th; bh (as in 
Dubhessa) and mh (as in Almha) still cry out for the attention of the philologist. 


5. CONGREVE’S FIRST PLAY: ADDENDUM 


In his article on “The Composition of Congreve’s First Play,” PMLA, ivi 
(December, 1943), pp. 971-976, Mr. John C. Hodges states (p. 972): “The date 
and place of composition of Congreve’s brilliant first comedy have never been 
examined carefully,” adding, in a footnote: “For an interesting note, however, 
see R. G. Howarth, ‘The Date of The Old Bachelor,’ LTLS, June 13, 1936, p 
500.” As the writer of the “note” mentioned, I think I may claim to have ex- 
amined, in it, carefully (though with unavoidable incompleteness) the date and 
circumstances of composition: indeed, I drew attention to the general overlooking 
of the true date, 1689. Mr. Hodges quotes Gildon’s statement, repeated by Jacob, 
that Congreve was nineteen when he wrote The Old Bachelor, but remarks—in my 
opinion, unwarrantably—that “since Congreve’s time there has been a tendency 
to question the earlier date of composition” (p. 971). Mr. D. Crane Taylor, 
whom alone he cites in exemplification, patently refused to consider a date 
earlier than the accepted one, 1692. Mr. Montague Summers wrote: “We may 
assign the composition of The Old Bachelor to the summer of 1690, although, as 
we know, various touches were added later.” 

Nor is there, it seems, any “tendehcy to question the early date” in Mr. 
Hodges” own work on Congreve (which I have not yet seen): otherwise this 
article of his would scarcely have been written as an addition to it. I cannot help 
feeling that he may not have come upon my contribution until after the publica- 
tion of his biographical study. 

To my “note” and Gosse’s Life Mr. Hodges’ article adds little more than these 
two points: (1) that the play was first produced in March, not January, 1693, 
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and that therefore Congreve first came to London in the summer [the late spring 
is still possible] of 1689; (2) that the play was probably drafted at Stretton, 
Staffordshire, and was still being revised at Ilam in Dovedale in August 1692. 

The conclusions drawn by me Mr. Hodges omits. Perhaps they are discussed 
in his book. Considering them important, I may justifiably repeat them: “It must 
follow that Congreve met Southerne, and so Dryden, much earlier than has been 
supposed, and that he was far longer reshaping and polishing his comedy, at 
Dryden’s direction, than we imagine. Why this process should have taken per- 
haps three years it is impossible to tell; but the author’s own fastidiousness, and 
his revision of Jncognita for the press, would in part account for the delay. While 
his precocity is thus emphasized, the triumph and the lasting merit of The Old 
Bachelor become easier to understand. Nor is it necessary to believe now that 
The Double Dealer, noticeably a more ambitious and maturer play, took less than 
a year to compose. It may have been begun even before Congreve’s first piece 
was accepted for performance in July [correct to ‘September’], 1692.” 

I question one other unsupported statement in Mr. Hodges’ article, namely 
that the date of Congreve’s departure from Trinity College, Dublin, was “‘about 
the beginning of 1689.” Gosse (Life, revised edition, p. 4) places this “‘at the close 
of 1688”—I do not know on what authority. Is there, however, any greater 
authority for Mr. Hodges’ date?] 

An additional reference to the place of composition of The Old Bachelor is to 
be found in The Maclise Portrait-Gallery of Illustrious Literary Characters, with 


' Memoirs by William Bates (1883), p. 28: “It was at Mayfield Cottage, near 
_ Ashbourne, on the Staffordshire side of the river Dove, that Moore wrote Lalla 


_ greve wrote his first drama... . 
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Rookh, . . . two miles further up the river, a grotto is preserved in which Con- 
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University of Sydney 


6. FIRST AMERICAN REVIEW OF CHARLES LAMB 


In Lucas’ edition of Lamb’s letters there is a short note of thanks from Lamb to 
Mrs. William Ayrton,! the first part of which reads: “Dear Mrs. Ayrton, I do 
not know which to admire most, your kindness, or your patience, in copying out 
that intolerable rabble of panegyric from over the Atlantic.” Lucas’ note to this 


, letter is as follows: 


The letter is accompanied by a note in the writing of William Scrope Ayrton, the son of 
William Ayrton, copied from Mrs. Ayrton’s Diary: ‘March 17, 1833.—Copied a critique 
upon Elia’s works from the Mirror of America a sort of news paper.’ 

When in New York Public Library in 1934 I searched in vain for the article or for any 
periodical with the title given by Ayrton. This letter contains Lamb’s only reference to the 
intellectual activities of the country where he is now held in such honour. . . .? 


1 The Letters of Charles Lamb, ed. F.. V. Lucas (London, 1935), No. 944, m1, 365. 

* Lucas’ statement that this letter contains the only reference to the intellectual ac- 
tivities of America is no longer correct. In a long letter written January 7, 1806, to Hazlitt 
(M. A. DeW. Howe, “Lamb to Hazlitt: A New-Found Letter,” the Spectator, clxi [Aug. 5, 
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Hoping to succeed where Lucas had failed, I searched for this article and wa; 
successful in my quest. The “sort of news paper’”’ was the New-York Mirror: 4 
Weekly Journal, Devoted to Literature and the Fine Arts, published in New Yor 
City. The “critique upon Elia’s works” appeared in the issue for Saturday, De- 
cember 15, 1832;3 it is entitled “Style and Writings of Charles Lamb,” under tly 
head-title “English Essayists.” The difficulty attendant upon its discovery is dy: 
in part to the arrangement of the volume index, which groups the titles accor ling 
to their initial letters rather than by subjects. 

This is unquestionably the critique copied by Mrs. Ayrton: her designation of 
the periodical as “the Mirror of America” is a natural abbreviation, and the 
journal could indeed be termed “a sort of news paper.” The full three months 
elapsing between the publication date of the issue in question and the date on 
which Mrs. Ayrton copied the article is the correct amount of time necessary to 
allow for the issue to cross the Atlantic and come to her attention. Contributor 
evidence, if more be needed, lies in the correspondence between the length of th: 
article and Lamb’s expressed admiration for the “‘patience”’ required in copying 
it. “By the way,” he facetiously added, ‘‘now your hand is in, I wish you would 
copy out for me the 13th 17th and 24th of Barrow’s sermons in folio, and al! oj 
Tillotson’s (folio also) except the first, which I have in Manuscript, and which, 
you know, is Ayrton’s favorite. Then—but I won’t trouble you any farther just 
now.” I think the reader will agree that, even at that time when the practice of 
transcribing all manner of printed material was so widespread, the copying ofa 
somewhat tedious review approximately fifteen hundred words in length would 
have required patience. 

In the course of the unsigned article the author says of Lamb: 


. and as a man, though personally unknown, the writer must ever entertain a regar! 
for him, from that indescribable bond school-fellowship. 

Though five and thirty years elapsed between our passing through the same unvarying 
course of studies—yet, if the dogma were true, that like causes produce like results, w 
should now be writing our own essays, not criticizing his. But, alas! our tenanting the s 
forms, has no more made us an Elia, than our papas sitting in Shakspeare’s chair h 
created us an inspired dramatist! 


If these references to “school-fellowship,” “the same unvarying course of stud- 


ies,” and “tenanting the same forms” are taken at their face value and are un- 
derstood to mean that the reviewer himself attended Christ’s Hospital, then his 
identity must remain a mystery. For the editors of the New-York Mirror— 


George P. Morris, Theodore S. Fay, and Nathaniel P. Willis—were all born and 


educated in America. If, on the other hand, these references are merely pleasant 


fiction, not to be taken literally, there is some reason for guessing that the last- 


named editor wrote this article. Making a special effort on bis European trip t 





1938], 237-238) Lamb refers to Crevecoeur’s Letters from an American Farmer, which 
Hazlitt had sent him, as “‘a very stupid uninteresting Book . . . perfectly disagreeable” an: 
again “cold and chill and barren as Dr. Franklin’s Golden rules or Poor John’s Thoughts 
in an American almanac.” 

3 x (No. 24), 187. Incidentally, a copy of this number ts in the New York Public Library 
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meet Lamb less than two years after this essay was published, Willis ate break- 
fast with him and Mary at Crabb Robinson’s on June 19, 1834. Robinson re- 
corded the event in his diary, and Willis wrote a circumstantial account of the 
aflair in his Pencillings by the Way.‘ It is all but certain that one so much inter- 
ested in meeting Lamb had been acquainted with his writings previously. 

The first two paragraphs of the review indicate the manner and style of the 
whole: 

“Who has not seen Naples, has seen nothing,” say the Italians—‘‘who has not read Elia, 
has read nothing,” (so entertaining and agreeable at least), say those who have. 

Of all the light essayists of the day—“and their name is legion’’—few are more witty, 
and none more pleasant, than Charles Lamb, the “Elia” of the London magazines. His 
pictures of life are taken from the life he pictures: not from the dreams of poets, or the 
romance of lovers; and though a proclaimed bachelor withal, he has such an excellent notion 
of the domestic hearth, that each wife of a rakish spouse, may well regret such a fire-side 
admirer was not the chosen Mentor to her roving Telemachus; and every spinster lament 
she was not Alice W—n, or had no opportunity, in early life, of consoling him for her 
loss. 


From here the reviewer goes on to praise Lamb because he “glorifies life as it 
really is, not as it is fictioned,”” and because ‘the beings he places before us are 
... warm and familiar creatures—things that live and breathe.’’ Lamb’s wit is 
compared to a bee—‘‘but that he bears no sting’’—in that it extracts the essence 
of all flowers, even the bitterest, but ‘converts the whole into honey.”’ His learned 
illustrations are considered to be used, not for a pedantic effect, but “like condi- 
ments, to spice the dish.” 

A crucial point is touched in the observation that Lamb’s subjects are “pleas- 
ant records of himself and his thoughts,” but that he is “egotistical without an- 
noying.”’ The secret of this fine balance, we are told, lies in “his pleasant man- 
ner.” Lamb is also credited with “a quick perception, and a lively fancy”; ad- 
mired for his ‘wit and style”; and loved “‘for his bonhommie.”’ 

After a lengthy quotation from ‘“‘A Dissertation upon Roast Pig,” Elia is nomi- 
nated as “the Wilkie of the pen—or rather the Hogarth:—uniting the wit and 
pungency of one, to the truth and feeling of the other.”’ Then the reviewer, with 
equal but mistaken zeal, quotes at length from “Twelfth Night,” which was 
written for the London Magazine, not by Lamb, but by Bryan Waller Procter 
(Barry Cornwall) !§ 

Following some generalities on Elia’s refined and sensitive soul and the state- 

ment that “he frequently and effectively uses the lash of his irony to chase those 
darker foibles that refuse to be laughed away,”’ the review concludes: 
... and though there are many essayists who write with greater profundity, more rounded 
periods, or abstruser logic, yet none have better blended the light and agreeable, than 
Charles Lamb: for his wit and whim are like the gambols of the squirrel—ever varying, 
ever new; springing by a native impulse from point to point, always fantastic, changeable 
and fresh. 

* New York, 1835. 


5 It was mistakenly included in Essays of Elia, second series, published in Philadelphia 
in 1828. 
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Although the author of this review may never be identified and even though 
modern readers may share Lamb’s derogatory opinion of his comments, this ar. 
ticle assumes importance as being the first American review of Elia—happily and 
fittingly a “panegyric,” even if “‘an intolerable rabble.” 

GEORGE LEONARD BARNETT 

Indiana University 


7. BROWNING AND GOLDSMITH 


No source has ever been discovered for Browning’s ““Love among the Ruins,” 
and as both the setting and idea of the poem are general, to hunt for a particular 
source might seem irrelevant. It is possible, however, that the subject was sug- 
gested to Browning by Letter CXVII of Goldsmith’s Citizen of the World 
Browning almost certainly knew this essay, for his father was fond of Goldsmith 
and the Citizen was in his library. In the letter referred to the Chinese philosopher 
is musing on the solitude which reigns in London at two o’clock in the morning, 
and reflecting that eventually the whole city itself will pass away and make that 
solitude permanent: 


There will come a time when this temporary solitude may be made continual, and the city 
itself, like its inhabitants, fade away, and leave a desert in its room. 

What cities, as great as this, have once triumphed in existence, had their victories as 
great, joy as just, and as unbounded, and with short-sighted presumption, promised them- 
selves immortality! Posterity can hardly trace the situation of some. The sorrowful travel- 
ler wanders over the awful ruins of others; and as he beholds, he learns wisdom, and fee's 
the transience of every sublunary possession. 

Here, he cries, stood their citadel, now grown over with weeds; there their senate-house, 
but now the haunt of every noxious reptile; temples and theatres stood here, now only an 
undistinguished heap of ruin. They are fallen, for luxury and avarice first made them feeble 
The rewards of state were conferred on amusing, and not on useful, members of society. 
Their riches and opulence invited the invaders, who though at first repulsed, returned 
again, conquered by perseverance, and at last swept the defendants into undistinguished 
destruction. 


Browning’s description of the ruined city strongly resembles Goldsmith’s, and 
neither description, it should be noted, bears any definite resemblance to an 
actual city. But a far more important consideration than any verbal similarities 
or dissimilarities in these descriptions, is that Browning seems to be advancing 
a view of human character and history in direct answer to Goldsmith’s. The 
philosophy of history put forward by the Chinese philosopher is that decay is 
inevitable in all human institutions; that societies are eventually overthrown 
by their own internal corruptions, which open the door to the more powerful 
invader—more powerful because he is less civilized. Browning, however, though 
willing to accept a great deal of this eighteenth-century pessimism, counters its 
extreme conclusions with his own faith in the perennial rejuvenation of the race 
through romantic love: 


Oh hear! oh blood that freezes, blood that burns! 
Earth’s returns 
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For whole centuries of folly, noise and sin! 
Shut them in, 

With their triumphs and their glories and the rest! 
Love is best. 


- This reply of Browning’s to Goldsmith constitutes another of the poet’s “parley- 
ply I I 


_ ings” with an eighteenth-century philosopher “‘of importance.” 
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C. R. Tracy 
University of Alberta 


8. PRIMORDIAL IMAGES 


I 


GENEVIEVE W. FostTEr’s “‘Archetypal Imagery of T. S. Eliot,” in PMLA Lx. 
567-585 begins with the notable dictum of Gerhard Hauptmann, “‘Dichten heisst, 
hinter Worten das Urwort erklingen lassen.” That is, freely, “Poetry (which may 
be taken also in the widest sense to mean art or creation, all the arts, as Plato 
says, being a kind of poetry, and all an imitation of archetypal forms) should be 
defined as such a use of words that there resounds in them the primordial 
Word.” 

Hauptmann’s dictum is closely paralleled by Walter Andrae’s “Die Urwahrheit 
wahrnehmbar, das Unerhdérte hérbar, das Urwort aussprechlich zu machen, die 
Urbilder abzubilden—das ist Aufgabe der Kunst, oder sie ist keine” (Keramik im 
Dienste der Weisheit,” Berichte d. Deutschen Keramischen Gesellschaft, Bd. 17, 
Heft. 12, p. 623). So, as he also says, ““Ergriindet man die Urform, die letzte Her- 
kunft der Formen, so sieht man sie verankert im Héchsten,” and ‘‘Wer sich 
dariiber wundert, dass ein Symbol als Form nicht nur jahrtausendelang am Leben 
bleibt, sondern auch . . . nach tausendjahriger Unterbrechung wieder zum Leben 
ersteht, der mége sich sagen, cass die Kraft aus der geistigen Welt, welche den 
einen Teil des Symbols bildet, ewig ist . . . Von Jahrhunderten und Jahrtausen- 
den scheinbar verdeckt, fliesst ihr Strom weiter und erscheint, wenn seine Zeit ge- 
kommen, in neuem Licht und neuer Bedeutsamkeit . . . Vielleicht ist diese Zeit 
heute gar nicht so fern” (Die ionische Sdule, Bauform oder Symbol? [1933], pp. 
65-67). Much in the same way Sir George Birdwood remarks that “art, devoid of 
its supernatural typology, fails in its inherent artistic essence”’ (Sva, 1915, p. 296). 

Miss Foster remarks of The Waste Land that “Eliot’s ... imagery has its 
usual meaning here’’; and this is a very important point, because the use of un- 
usual symbols expressing private associations of ideas, or that of well known 
symbols forced to bear unusual and often inappropriate meanings, necessarily 
defeats the primary function of the work of art, which is communicative. Our 
everyday speech is already “one-dimensional . . . oriented to the description of 
external aspects of behavior, weak in overtones... our words lack... the 
formal precision which comes from awareness of past and different usage” 
(Margaret Mead, And Keep Your Powder Dry, p. 82): “the first condition of 
intelligible communication is, then, the retention of the accumulated connotation 
of the terms used” (Wilbur Urban, The Intelligible World, p. 189). Eliot’s sym- 
bols, like Blake’s “end of a golden string” (on which Catena Aurea see my 
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“Tconography of Diirer’s ‘Knoten’ and Leonardo’s ‘Concatenation’ ” in The 4,; 
Quarterly vu, 1944), have a much older and more universal background tha, 
Miss Foster seems to be aware of. Her constant reference to Jung is, I think, yp. 
fortunate; because the “primordial images” are not of subconscious, but super. 
conscious origin, and Jung expressly repudiates the metaphysical. The subcop. 
scious is a sink of psychic residues, a sort of garbage pit or compost heap, fitte; 
only for the roots of “plants,” and far removed from the light that erects them. 

Eliot, then, is far better than a “symbolist’’ in the modern sense of the word. 
One should, as Walter Shewring says, “distinguish at least the psychologica! 
symbol of psychological association from the objective symbol of precise intellec. 
tual meaning. The latter implies some understanding of the doctrine of analogy” 
(in the Weekly Review, Aug. 1944),—in which doctrine it is assumed that on an) 
level of reference there are realities that actually correspond to realities on other 
levels of reference, and that these correspondences must be known, if we are t 
participate in a common universe of discourse. One distinguishes, accordingly, 
between le symbolisme qui sait and le symbolisme qui cherche. In myths and genv- 
ine fairy-tales it is the objective symbols of precise intellectual meaning that 
must be understood. “In the beginning (in principio... id est in verbo... iy 
sapientia. St. Augustine, Conf. x11. 20, 28.) was the Word’’; and it is precise!) 
because words, which are the images of things, are used “poetically” (in Haupt. 
mann’s sense) by the folk that it can be said Vox populi vox Dei. 


ANANDA K. CooMARASWAMY 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 


II 


It is heartening to find an authority on Oriental philosophy and art bringing 
forward evidence for the theory of poetry which I have accepted from a European 
source. I should like to say a little about Dr. Coomaraswamy’s two criticisms of 
my argument. His objection to my reference to Jung may perhaps rest on a verbal 
misunderstanding. Jung does not use the terms “subconscious” and “‘supercon- 
scious,”’ but rather the neutral term “‘unconscious” (das Unbewusste), which has 
no spatial or moral connotations. He does distinguish, however, between th: 
“personal unconscious,” containing repressed, forgotten, or subliminal material, 
and corresponding I think to Dr. Coomaraswamy’s “subconscious” (“a sink oi 
psychic residues”), and the “collective unconscious,” occasionally called the 
“supra-personal unconscious,”’ the source of the archetypes, which I believe cor- 
responds more or less closely to the ‘“‘superconscious” of Indian philosophy 
(See Jung’s Two Essays on Analytical Psychology [N. Y., 1928], Part I, Chapters 
V-VII, and Psychological Types [N. Y., 1926], pp. 613-616.) 

Dr. Coomaraswamy’s distinction between le symbolisme qui sait and le sym- 
bolisme qui cherche reflects, I believe, a real and unavoidable difference in point 
of view. If I am correct in thinking that le symbolisme qui sait implies a category 
of traditional symbols whose ‘‘meaning” is consciously understood by the artist 
when he employs them—certainly there is no such collective symbolism that |: 
valid for the Western artist today. He is therefore forced back upon his imagina- 
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tion and upon an inner experience that seems, at first at least, in the profoundest 
sense his own; in other words he turns to le symbolisme qui cherche, to psychologi- 
* cal symbolism. In so doing he may be arrested at the level of the personal uncon- 
» scious, and then he will produce symbols that at best are useful only for diagnos- 
' tic purposes. If he can go further, however,—and a great artist always can— 
he will draw his symbols from the universal forms of the collective unconscious; 
- They will thus be valid for life and will correspond in amazing ways to the tradi- 
- tional symbols of a less individualistic culture. 
GENEVIEVE W. FosTER 

Bryn Mawr College 


9. LANGUAGE IN TWO RECENT IMAGINARY VOYAGES 


_ ProressoR EDWARD D. SEEBER’S article on “Ideal Languages in the Imaginary 
_ Voyage”! omits two recent examples of some interest. These are C. S. Lewis’s 
- Out of the Silent Planet? and Perelandra,’ which were not only written by a philolo- 
_ gist of some standing but have a philologist, Elwin Ransom, as their hero. It is 
true that in neither book does Lewis give an extended treatment of his hypo- 
thetical language comparable to Bulwer-Lytton’s analysis in the twelfth chapter 
of The Coming Race, to which Seeber has referred.‘ Lewis does, however, in 
Out of the Silent Planet give some account of Hressa-Hlab, the langugae of Mala- 
candra (as the planet we call Mars is said to be known to its inhabitants). For 
an example one may take a discussion of the use of prefixes and suffixes which 
involves the name of the planet: ““Handra was earth the element; Malac-andra 
_ the ‘earth’ or planet asa whole. . . . handra earth, harandra high earth, mountain, 
_ handramit, low earth, valley.’® It is in the second of his imaginary-voyage ac- 
_ counts that Lewis permits himself his most startling philological speculations, 
_ for in Perelandra we find that the language of Malacandra is also spoken on 
Venus. This surprising phenomenon is easily accounted for: Hressa-Hlab “is 
} really what may be called Old Solar, Hlab-Eribol-ef-Cordi.”* Old Solar, it would 
| seem, is the original “common speech for all rational creatures inhabiting the 
planets of our system: those that were ever inhabited, I mean... No human 
language now known in the world is descended from it.’’? While the idea of Old 
Solar might have occurred to many romancers, the professional quality of its 
name reveals its author as a philologist. And that it is partly through his philo- 
> logical training that Ransom is able (in Out of the Silent Planet) to gain superiority 
over both a business man and a professor of physics is quite possibly not so 
much “escapism” as “wishful thinking” on the part of Mr. Lewis. 
ALBERT FRANK GEGENHEIMER 
University of Arizona 


' PMLA, Lx (June, 1945), 586-597. ? London, 1938; New York, 1943. 

* London, 1943; New York, 1944. 

‘ Mr. Lewis’s primary interests in both these novels are neither fictional nor philological, 
’ but rather philosophical and religious. 

5 Out of the Silent Planet (New York: Macmillan, 1943), pp. 58, 62-63. 

> ° Perelandra (New York: Macmillan, 1944), p. 19. 

* Loc. cit. Old Soiar was lost on our world at the time of the fall of Adam and Eve. 
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PROCEDURE WITH CONTROVERSIAL COMMUNICATIONS 


1. Controversies are limited to a maximum of four items: 


a. The Initial Criticism (sent in carbon to the writer concerned) 
b. A Reply (sent in carbon to the author of a). 

c. A Rejoinder (sent in carbon to the author of b). 

d. A Surrejoinder. 


Each item must be printed without substantial change after the 
ensuing item has been submitted. 


3. The withdrawal of any item automatically excludes all ensuing items. 


4. Acceptance or rejection of the controversy as a whole is withheld by 
the editor until it has been completed, either by submission of d, 
a withdrawal, or decision not to submit b, c, or d. 


5. If published, it will be published entire in one number. 
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MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
(Continued from PMLA, Lx, 619, 1392) 


The Executive Council met March 30-31 in Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, 
N.Y., in four sessions: 2:30-6:00; 8:00-10:30; 9:15-1:30; 2:45-4:00. There 
were present throughout all the officers and members except that Professor 
Robert Herndon Fife served as proxy for Professor Lawrence M. Price. At the 
first session our Managing Trustee was present, and at the second Professor C. 
C. Fries, of the Committee on Dictionaries of the University of Michigan, made 
a statement and answered queries. 

The following actions were taken: 

1. Appointments. The Executive Council made the following appointments: 
Editorial Committee. Don Cameron Allen (the Johns Hopkins); Albert C. Baugh 

(Pennsylvania); René Wellek (Iowa); John A. Walz (Harvard). 

Monograph Committee: Ira O. Wade (Princeton). 

Revolving Fund Committee: E. B. Williams (Pennsylvania). 

Committee on Photographic Reproductions: Kurt Biihler (Morgan Library). 
Program Committee: Francis L. Utley (Ohio State). 

New Variorum Shakespeare Committee: T. W. Baldwin (Illinois). 

Committee on Research Activities: Albert H. Marckwardt (Michigan); Dixon 

Wecter (California at Los Angeles). 

Commission on Trends in Education: Christian Gauss (Princeton); E. D. Grizzell 

(Pennsylvania); William F. Twaddell (Wisconsin). 

(All these appointees have accepted office.) 

2. By-Law II. Because of the rise of new fields of interest represented in the 
Association the Council approved a change in the By-Law such that the Ballot 
shall contain ten names, of which seven are nominated by the Council. 

3. Committee on Research Activities. Its spring report was accepted, authoriz- 
ing the following grants: Harold S. Jantz, $250; Leo Kirschbaum, $50; Stephen 
E. Whicher, $250. 

4. Comparative Literature Section. The petition that such a Section be estab- 
lished was laid on the table. 

5. German III Resolution. Recognition of 1949 as the Goethe Bi-Centennial 
and preparations to observe it were voted to be a proper activity of the Germanic 
Section and Discussion Groups in German. 

6. Mediaeval (Interdepartmental) Section. The Council voted to accord perma- 
nent status to this section. 

7. Middle English Dictionary. The Council accepted as the sense of the meet- 
ing a letter addressed to the President of the University of Michigan and pre- 
pared through a subcommittee whose chairman was Dean De Vane. It then 
passed the following resolutions: 

(1) Resolved that, since the Basis for Cooperation accepted by the Associa- 
tion when offered by the University of Michigan in 1945 has not been 
ratified by the University of Michigan, therefore it is not in force. 

(2) Resolved that, since the University of Michigan has not accorded the 
Association any real share in control over the editorial policies and pro- 
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cedures of the Middle English Dictionary, therefore the Association no 
longer sponsors the project. (See PMLA, tvu, 1206.) 

(3) Resolved that copies of these resolutions be sent to the appropriate 
authorities at the University of Michigan, the American Council of 
Learned Societies, and the Clarendon Press. 

The Council discharged, with thanks for its valuable services, the Advisory 

Board for the Middle English Dictionary. 

8. New Variorum Shakespeare Committee. Its annual report was accepted. 

9. Nominations. The Council voted: 

(1) That the President in consultation with the Advisory Committee annually 
appoint the Committee on Nominations of Officers and that this com- 
mittee report back to them as representatives of the Council. 

(2) That this committee shall contain one member retained from the commit- 
tee of the preceding year. 

(3) That the Council itself directly nominate the delegates to the American 
Council of Learned Societies. 

(4) That the Secretary of the Association be designated as a permanent al- 
ternate for either (not both) of its delegates when one is unable to attend 
the meeting of the American Council of Learned Societies. 

(5) That the following six names be placed on the 1946 Ballot for election of 
members of the Executive Council: 


Adolph B. Benson Yale Germanic 
Joseph F. Jackson Illinois Romance 
Henning Larsen Illinois English 
Henry W. Nordmeyer Michigan Germanic 
Aaron Schaffer Texas Romance 
Randall Stewart Brown English 


(All these nominees have accepted candidacy.) 

10. Program. The dates of the 1947 meeting were fixed as December 29-31, 
the city to be determined by the Secretary and Treasurer, who were further 
empowered to explore possibilities and make tentative commitments for the 
years 1948, 1949, and 1950. (The meeting of 1947 is to be in Detroit, Michigan.) 

11. Secretariat. The Council accepted the report of the Advisory Committee 
and gave it the status of a negotiating committee, adding our Managing Trustee 
as chairman. (Professor William R. Parker has since accepted appointment as 
Associate Secretary.) 

Prior to these actions the Treasurer and Managing Trustee informed the 
Council concerning the finances of the Association. Prior to the close of the 
final session a discussion was held under initiative of the President concerning 
possible assistance to libraries and scholars in Europe. A committee, consisting 
of Professor Robert Herndon Fife, the Secretary, and the Treasurer, was ap- 
pointed to arrange for presentation of the matter in the June issue of PMLA. 


After adjournment of the Council the President met with the Advisory Com- 
mittee and appointed as the 1946 Committee on Nomination of Officers: William 
F. Twaddell, Chairman; George R. Havens, Howard Lowry, Richard F. Jones, 
Norman L. Torrey. (All have accepted.) 

Percy W. Lone, Secretary 
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